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KVI.NTS or Tin: campaign in guzerat, 

PROM THE EMBARKATION OF THE ENGLISH TROOPS AT BOMBAY 
TO THEIR JUNCTION Y ITH RAGOBAIl's ARMY NEAR CAMBAY. 


IVIucli IS tlic good to India’s sons assign’d, 
llicir \\nn(s arc fc\s , their wishes nil confin’d 
Vci let tlicm onl) share tlic praises due , 

If lew Uieir wants, Uicir pleasures arc but few' 

For e\crj want that stimulates the breast. 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest 
M’licnce, from such lands each pleasing science flics, 

TJiat first excites desire, and then supplies, 

Unknow'n to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause w’lth finer jo} , 

Unknown those pow'crs that raise Uie soul to flame, 

Catch c\ CTj nen c, and vibrate through the frame 

Goldsmith. 
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CH7\PTER xvj. 


AVin x tlic rjnfilit'li (Ifl.iclimont ‘'inlcd I’lOin Bombay, wc ^\ele m 
CNpccUilion of foiinini: a pinchon Bagol)ali’s ami}' m 

GuxcraL, but on ournnnal at Suial, mc found be had cxpciicnced 
a ‘^ad rc\ci''Cof bn tune, ihc (’onledcialc n-cnciaB had on‘j;.iged him a 
few weeks Ijefoic on llu' pl.uns of Aiiat', near llie banks of the 
Al^hi* f^nd gained a decibi\ c xietoi} . Ragobah’s aimy was cn- 
tnel} dispensed, gieal pail of Ins ailillei}’, elephants, and cainp- 
eqiiijjage taken, and himself with some of his women, Einiul 
Row, an adopted son, and a f(w\ confidenlial fiiends, enlrusled w ilh 
Ins jewels, fled pi ecipilalcl^y fioin the plains of Anas, on elephants 
and camels, cscoiled b> a tioop o( eaialn'. 

Rngobah first halted at the gates of I3ainbay, in the hope that 
by means of Sii Chailcs Malet, the Company’s resident at that 
duibai, he might be enabled to embark foi Surat, but the nabob, 
dreading the vengeance of the victoiious army, refused to leceive 
the fugitive piincc. The resident immediately piocuied guides to 
conduct him to Bowmagur, and sent vessels thithci which con- 
veyed him m safety to Suiat. At pailing, Ragobah left wuth Sir 
Charles Malet all his leniaining lieasuie and jewels, among the 
latter were some valuable stiings of pearl, wntli diamonds and 
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piecious stones belonging to the pesliwa family, amounting to six 
lacs of rupees: the whole value in monej-^, bonds, and government 
secuiities, was said to exceed forty-three lacs, upwards of half a 
million sterling Perhaps some of the latter might be of imaginary 
•worth, but the deposit shews the confidence placed b}" the unfor- 
tunate prince in an English individual, in pieference to an inde- 
pendent oriental sovereign, surrounded by his army and fortifica- 
tions. 

The arrival of the English forces at Surat gave Ragobah con- 
sequence; he chenshed hope, and soon after our landing had his 
first interview with the nabob, who visited him at the house al- 
lotted for his lesideuce, and from thence accompanied him in state 
to one of his summer-palaces, with the usual magnificence: to shew 
Ragobah the greater honour, his bod3’--guard consisted of a bat- 
talion of English sepo3^s. In the hall of audience he was placed 
on an elevated throne covered with cloth of gold, while the nabob 
and his sons sat on the carpet. The nabob on this occasion pre- 
sented Ragobah with gold and silver com as a mark of lespect; 
and afterwards with an elephant, an Aiabian horse, and a profu- 
sion of shawls and keemcobs, in token of fnendship. 

We passed some time in suspense at Surat: at length Ra- 
gobah receiving intelligence that his generals in Guzerat had col- 
lected his scattered forces at Copperwanje, lesolved to pro- 
ceed to Cambay with the English detachment, and from thence 
endeavour to efiect a junction with his aimy. We embarked at 
Surat, and proceeded m boats down the Tapiee, but Ragobah 
deeming it necessary to perform some religious ceremonies at a 
Hindoo temple ne^ar Domus, a village not far from the entrance 
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of llir he Iniiflt d ihoic AMlh IjI'' l.muh .St vrr.il oftis rolio\\C(l 

111*' ( ,\ ^\l‘'h lo ( lilt ffiunlrv. No tciiK 

pilclit tl.iJiM Min M('( ttniinod.iin)!! pnn ifh’d foi lln iMdicsfifliis xdn.inn, 
\\)n>\wr< ti If) p is>, vojiif iiiiu* iindf r lln liiimhlt' roof ol' llir 

1 Minin’* r|( nil pn'-ltd Ml Domu*' 'I In re 1 rn-'l<'iu lhr*'(’ ft'in.dt**', 
iM 'niinl'ci, hi ■'idt *' llicir .ill* tnlMiil*' * tnn* ol tln'in w.is li.iiul- 
‘■oiin*. .dl tn ld\ di(''l. Mild tt)». jitfl Midi h'mcK; ihc\ .ippc-irod 
dnlif'-'-td Ml lln ir ‘■UiiMintii. mil Mim imn*li *-11 link b_\ lln* inn (dpi 
ol r.uioj’t in*' hilt \\r nt ililiftl iln'ir (iiiio''ip\, MccnioNcd ntj 
t ointintn t)jij't»rlunilN of nidiilninn “tn fn*- ii . hiii m iraloiis oiimich 
*•01)11 (it pint d tn of ilin iniitiiai '•MlnlMClioiK and Iniiiicd llicm to 
tin tf iiijdf, V, liiilnr Iki'tolMli Imd lolinil 
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another opportunity of seeing his concubines and female attend-* 
ants in a state of terror and distiess to which the Hindoo women 
are seldom accustomed. We lamented the piide, vanity, and want 
of feeling m the Asiatics thus exposing tlie tender sex to tne 
fatigues and dangers of war. 

Many religious brahmins and strict piofessois among the high 
castes of Hindoos censured Ragobah foi iindei taking a voyage by 
sea, in which they alleged he not only deviated from the esta- 
blished laws and customs of his tube, but thought he acted con- 
trary to the divine injunction. He might have pleaded that 
“ necessity has no law,” for he certainly had no othei alternative. 
The religious Hindoos, like the ancient Magi, and many of their fol- 
lowers among the modern Parsees, consider the sea as a sacred 
element; and, as Tacitus obseives of the Parthian magi, “ to spit 
in it, or to defile the puiity of the waters by the superfluities of 
the human body, was held to be profane and impious.” 

The Greeks and Romans seem also to have had a natural dread, 
if not an aveision to the sea, and a horioi of dying, or being ship- 
wrecked on that element, and by that means deprived of the fune- 
ral rites and ceremonies which they deemed essential. Ovid, 
miserable as he was on his banishment, seemed to piefer even 
death itself to the dangei of a voyage by sea, most probably fiom 
a fear of being consigned to the deep without the rites of bunal. 


“ Demite naufragium, mors mihi munus ent ” 

" Death would my soul from anxious troubles ease. 
But that I fear to pensh by the seas ” 


The voyage from Surat to Cambaj^ was uninteresting; hazy 



M tM{c< r M'liu li ntu tluni: of ilu* •'Hi roimciint; siujK’" 

on llu fir-l ti.iv. ih< iv'\i nunmiK "« d tin lov. plnii)*- 

lu ir lli( (HU. UK*’ lij* ii\ir N*f ilnuld.i, ui lli* l’:»r*iflir Pur- 
C'-uun . ll fT* 'y\iU IK* ( IK l<'''Ur* ,uk1 i>k1\ ;i t( w tnv'’ n)mKl llu 
A*- K r pr«’r< ( ill (1 up til* uull, lilt .ilUKt'-pllt I<* rltMTUfl, 
;uk 1 ’>' ( (ii'-iuiu ikIk (i ih* u < u* ;n !u!K .ii P> n.K^’ur lliu ( .ulf i n 
\i(K t’.'*'iUKK (i lu pK'-' 111 ,i iPtl founirv , nrhly (*uhi\nl*(l, ^\'r 
'UK luiT* (i ill’ll <\(nui' V Jill iIk* » 1i1> !k1<‘ ik .ir ( ttUK,'v. . 1 , :i \illn 2 <’ 
< iuIkimiuk *i in ni UK'u iuk! I'un uukI ir* i'k sutuniiKlurl In rniji- 
fn lu*-, p Klur in<*. iP't )•' *'1 ’l.t**)', Ik kI*' uT r.iiilu, .iiul l.irgu ncKs 
tifuln.ii. ni.'nl.tV'-. ‘^ipnirils pt k'ik’I dm*"., .uul ‘-mailt r birds 
( Ik I u d llu ■•ro\< • . llu- plaiin u* r< mmi lU d In an Hnmcn*'t’ num- 
b( r ‘*1 ‘Ui* IcjK '■ 

Mins \dl’Ut* b( ItuiL.' f\<lusn<lv l>t iln (jtn'uni:''. t'l St nasvnu*., 
at u-lt (jfrt liuiutn I lintino nu ntbrani'-, dt '■rrdifd in anolhri place, 
kIk) man h m larp* bodu'^ ilinmcb ilif prn\ met tif Ilmdnsian. 
antll* \_\ Ik av ^ tnnlrdiuimm iht \ itn ‘■nmt'ium s Imed as an\ili.i- 
rtc'', bruiL" an alhKliu nu r, biaM* and liardy, snldom cncnmbeicd 
Milh drajurv, and tillon t'nnr<d\ naKtd- iliusu £r\ mnosoplubLs at 
fiongv. a at Kmnv I ciIl’i* a vuj)frK)rt)l tluni own lube, and bccm con- 
tented v.ith llu ir jiitile disjiut, uliieli lliev cipov unmoleslcd b\ 
jinving an annual tninile to the .Malnallas. Some ol us landed 
and ^w■re hospitably enleitamed with milk, buttei, and a\aiiety 
of fruit. Unlike the i^eneiahty o! Hindoos, these Gosaings do not 
burn then dead, but buiy them, and, whaL is inoic e\tiaordinaiy, 
often inhume them bdoie theyexpiie. On tins occ.'ision, wlicn a 
patient is deemed jiasL ieeo\civ, his fiicnds dig a gnne, and 

placing him m a jiei iiendiculai jiostuic, put an eaithen pot over 
VOL. II. c 
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his head, fill the grave with mould, and immediately erect a tomb 
of masonry over the devoted victim. A living wife is sometimes; 
thus intened .with her dead husband. These superstitious rites 
seem to be more cruel and absuid than those on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindoos cany their dying friends, that its sacred 
stream may receive their last breath. 

When the tide had ebbed a few houis, we weie left aground; 
and before the flood made, the gulf was perfectly dry for many 
leagues around us. The tides flow there with amazing rapidity, and 
occasion fatal accidents; when the south-west monsoon bloivs 
strong, they are said to rush faster than the swiftest hoise can 
gallop, and sometimes rise to the height of forty feet. The flood 
carried us on with wondeiful velocity, but with a fair wind, fine' 
weather, and skilful pilots, we weie not appiehensive of danger. 
The quicksands in the Cambay gulf aie frequently alarming; con- 
stantly shifting by the conflux of the tides, they render the naviga- 
tion difficult, and form large banks entirely across, which prevent 
ships and vessels of heavy burden sailing higher than the Ner- 
budda; the small craft, convoyed by light gallivats, proceed to 
Cambay. 

Oui anchorage, when the flood rushed up the gulf, like the bore 
of the Ganges, resembled Alexanders fleet at the mouth of the 
Indus, which piobably consisted of the same kind of vessels, em- 
ployed foi a similar puipose, the embaikation of troops and war- 
like stores, on an expedition to the peaceful provinces of Hmdos- 
tan. Arnan mentions several Giecian vessels that weie left dry 
on the sands by the ebb-tide, being overset by the velocity of the 
flood. Our fleet would have shared the same fate had not each 
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\esscl been suppoUed by sliong poles. Wlicn the water reliies 
the mud and sands of the Canil)ay gulf swarm with millions of a 
small fish called a nntcc, in taste icscmblmg an eel, but not in 
form, it seldom exceeds four oi five inches in length, and wdien 
washed fiom the slimy mud, m which it delights, the bodj^ 
appeals beautifully spoiled, and ihc fins variegated w'lth shades 
of blue. 

We anchoicd on the ITlh in Camba}’’ load, about a mile and 
a half from the city. Ragobah and his family immediatel}'^ 
landed, and pioccdcd to the tcnls pitched near the walei-side for 
their accommodation. The next moining I accompanied the 
commanding officer and Ins stall' on shore, to be present at the 
nabob’s first Msit to Ragobah, wdio was now before Ins gates m a 
dilfcrent character fiom that of a fugitive. Wlicn the etiquette 
and ceremonials of this mteivicw w'eie ai ranged, the nabob left 
his durbai, and came m slate to Ragobah’s tents, accompanied b}’- 
Sir Chailes Malcl, the English lesident at Cambay, and many Per- 
sian noblemen. After the usual foimahties, the nabob offered him 
gold and silvei coin; the acknowdedgment from an inferior to his 
superior, he then presented him wulh an elephant richly capaii- 
soned, two Arabian horses, with a vaiiety of keemcobs, shawls, 
and muslin. Emuit Row and the English gentlemen received 
presents accoiding to their respective rank. 'J’he conversation, 
as customary on such visits, w^as ceremonious and polite, and on 
the part of the nabob paiticulaily respectful, as if desirous of ob- 
literating the unfavoiable impression of his conduct Avhen Ragobah, 
flying from a conquering army, was denied protection m Ins capi- 
tal, and the means of embaikation from it: while Sir Charles, on 
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his ovm responsibility, supplied him with guides and vessels 
to convey him out of reach of his pursuers. Ragobah^s behaviour 
to the nabob sufficiently indicated that he had not forgot his treat- 
ment; especially when addiessing Sir Charles, he said aloud m 
full durbar, “ You are indeed my fiiendl you did far more for me 
than my father Badjerow: he gave me life; you saved that life, 
and with it, preserved my honour and my life!” Having made 
this speech, Ragobah presented each guest with a leaf of spices 
and betel nut, and sprinkling us with rose-water, concluded the 
visit. 

At this interview Ragobah'was dressed in a short muslin vest, 
iich drawers, and a profusion of jewels; the nabob wore a plain 
muslin robe, and small white turban, adorned onljr with a fresh 
gathered rose. State elephants, led horses, and all kind of Asiatic 
pomp had been prepared for Ragobalfs procession fiom the tents 
to a house provided for him in the city, Avhither the nabob, the 
commander in chief, and the principal English gentlemen then 
attended him. The heat and dust during the cavalcade were almost 
insupportable, and the crowd of spectators immense. On leaving 
Ragobah, the commander and his staff repaired to the factory, and 
lemained for several days with Sii Charles Malet, until a camp 
was formed on the plains of Narranseer, a little distance fiom the 
city. The nabob, in the style of Eastern hospitahty, sent us a 
superb dinner of fifty covers, cooked in the Mogul taste; consist- 
ing of piJaurs, keb-abs, curries, and other savoury dishes, with a 
profusion of rice vanously dressed m the most delicate manner. 
This was repeated for seveial days. 

Ragobah afterwards removed to a summer-palace belonging 
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to llir n.ihnl). willuutl llu' nl\ walK. here hr c^tahlislicd a sort of 
roujt. av «)f the Malualta empire, m mIik’Ii chaMclei the 

field and ‘^lalT (»fiuer‘', and a feu othi r gentlemen of the J^nlish 
aiin\, \\<’re introduced to him In the ( omm.indm!i oflicer. The 
eiMemonie^ at the Mahralla diiih.ii were 'similar to tlic iMnijuI 
\i‘-il'' aln'ad) dc^'iilud, and tin pre*-* nts of tlic ‘^amc natmc; 
j'liaw)'-. nunliii''. and mil slnll'>. dinum^ m qn.dily and quantity 
ac'eordiiiLr to tin station ol tin' xmlois 

'1 his ensiom o( mahini: jiKscnts pi(’\aiK thiouuhnut Asia, and 
has done so tVom tin leniotesi antnpiit \ ; no pnlihc Msils ai e made 
\\ iihout this ( ( reinoin • in inaiiN pails, amoint the inferior classes, 
a tlowcr, fruit, oi a < ar<l unom. is oOfUt'd out ol respect at familial 
visits an Indian innr leipusis a lavonr Irom his siijvcrior v\ ith an 
emptv hand. Minn the .nzed patiiarth sent his sons before tlic 
ruler of Hen jit. he said, “ 'I'.da* of tin* best fiuils in the land, and 
eaiiy the man .i jiu'sent, a little balm, a little honey; spices, and 
niMili. nuts, .ind .ihnonds ” Solomon icmaiks that a man’s gift 
iinihcih HKJin foi him, and brmttelh him bcloic great men; and 
there is .m Aiabian pi over!) to this eHecl, “ tokens accompany 
love, jncsenls aie tlic vehicles of fi iciulship.” 

It is not so much the custom in India to picscnt diesscs icady 
made to the visitois, as to oiler the maleiials, especially to Euio- 
peans in 'J’uikcy, Peisia, and Aiabia, it is gcncrall 3 '^ the leverse. 
^Vc find in Chardin tlnit the kings of Pcisia had gicat v\^^rdrobcs, 
where theic were always man^’’ hiindicd habits, soitcd, ready for 
picsenls; and that the inlcndant of the wardrobe sent them to 
those poisons foi whom they vveie designed by the sovereign: 
more than forty laylois were always employed in this service. In 



Turkey they do not attend so much to the lichness, as to the num- 
ber of the dresses, giving more or fewer, according to the dignity of 
the persons to whom they are presented, oi the marks of favour 
the prince would confer on his guests; thus in piimeval times 
Joseph gave to each of his brethien changes of raiment, but to his 
favourite Benjamin, he gave three hundred pieces of silver, and 
five changes of raiment. Among the honourable distinctions con- 
ferred by a Persian monaich on Moidecai, he ordered him to be 
clothed with his own royal apparel: the same honour was granted 
by the king of Babylon to Daniel, who for his excellent wisdom 
was commanded to be clothed m scarlet, and to have a chain of 
gold about his neck. In modern times, when Charles the twelfth 
was made a pnsoner by the Turks setting fiie to his house at Ben- 
der, the dresses, tents, hoise-capansons richly ornamented with 
gold and jewels, and other valuable articles which had been given 
him in presents, amounted to fifty thousand pounds. 

On our fiisl public visit to Ragobah, it was intimated to me, 
that acting in the double capacity of chaplain to the British troops, 
and secretary to the commander in chief, the peshwa being a 
brahmin, and associating an idea of priesthood or brahmmism to 
the former appointment, the piesents allotted to me were on that 
account superior m quality and quantity to those of the other 
stajff- officers. 

One part of Ragobah’s behaviour on these public visits, was 
extremely offensive to the gravity and politeness of the Nabob, 
and the high-boin Moguls and Persians who attended him. On 
our first introduction to the brahmin sovereign, the English gentle- 
men were equally astonished and disgusted: a repetition of such 



iincoinlly manner^ in ''Oinc dririro nvoncilod ns lo a succession of 
Mind\ ('xplo'^ions fioin the loyal nnisiuid, or ('lc\alc(l cusliions on 
A\liich he wa*^ scaled; ^^c \\ondcicd in silence «il sucli an cxliaoi- 
dinaiv deiehclion fioin ('\cy\ idea of delicaev and dcconiin: the 
nabobs of Suiat and Cainliay pnbhcly exjnessed llicii abhoncncc 
of such nninineeh eondnel 

In a Mogul dnibar onlwaid inanneis ,u)cl rlHpiellc aic cairicd 
to the greatest extent of ceieiiionioiis lefiiK'inenl Oiinc sa3’s “ that 
persons of disluKlion have been know’ii, ihiougli a sense of shame, 
to make awav with themselves altei hav mg committed an involun- 
tarv mdeeoium in the piesence ol then siipeiiois. 'J’lieie the jirmcc 
IS sealed in the cenlci of two lowsol’ com tiers, langed accoidinglo 
then respective degieesof station oi favom all is atlcnlion lo Ins 
countenance, if lu' ask a (picstion, it isanswcicd with the tniii 
that will ])lcasc Iimi, if he asseils, ,ill applaud the truth; does he 
contradict, all licmble. A mullilndc of domestics appeal in unit- 
ing, as silent and iinmov cable as statues. That tribute of obedience 
which a man pays to his supciioi, he natuiall^'^ exacts from his m- 
fciioi . and w heic cveiy man is obliged to pa3g and expects to receive 
this obedience, it is nalmal that a rheck should be put to all out- 
w'ard indccoium.” 

Such icfinemenls aie not expected in a Mahratta duibai, al- 
though then public visits and political councils arc always con- 
ducted with ccremon3^ and politeness. The mdecoious behaviour 
of Ragonauth Row was a piciogative peculiar to himself 

We found very few of Ragobah’s troops at Cambay, but weie 
informed Ins aimy was m the Bisnagar province, about eighty miles 
fiom thence, and that the con fedei ate forces weie encamped twenty 
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miles nearer, in hopes of preventing a junction with the English. 
The enemy amounted to forty thousand cavalry, and twelve thou- 
sand infantry; bazar-men, foragers, women, and vanous camp fol- 
lowers, swelled the number to an hundred thousand. 

Thus circumstanced, the Enghsh detachment landed the next day 
and marched to the plains of Narranseer, on the north side of Cam- 
bay, or Cambaut, an ancient city terminating the gulf of that name 
in 22'’ l6' north latitude and 72° 32' east longitude: it is now only 
three miles in circumference, surrounded by a bnck wall perfo- 
rated for musquetry, flanked with fifty-two irregular towers, with- 
out fosse or esplanade: the works are out of repair, and the cannon 
in the towers of little consequence. It is built on uneven ground, 
which on the whole may be termed an eminence; the houses, 
mosques, and tombs reach to the walls, and were formerly a part 
of the cit3" founded near twelve hundred years ago, on the site of 
Camanes, mentioned by Ptolemy. 

Cambay, or Cambaut, once famous in oriental history, is now 
entirely changed, and its grandeur mingled with poverty and deso- 
lation; uninhabited streets, falling mosques, and mouldering 
palaces, indicate its ancient magnificence and the instabihty of 
human structures: formerly every street was fortified, and defended 
by gates; a few in the principal streets still remain, but the greater 
part have shared the common fate of the city. 

The durbar, or nabob’s palace, is almost the onlj’" large edifice 
in good repair, its exterior appearance is far from elegant; within 
it abounds with small rooms and porticos, surrounding open 
squares, embellished with gardens and fountains, in the Mogul 
taste. 
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Adjoining the durbar is a handsome mosque, called Llic Jumma 
hlosscid; il ivas ancicnlly a Hindoo P.igoda, convened into a 
mosque ^vhcn the Moguls conquered Guzeial; the idols which 
then adoincd it arc buned licncath the pavement. It forms a 
square of two hundred and ten feet, a succession of domes of dif- 
ferent dimensions, suppoitcd b}'’ pillais, compose a giand colon- 
nade lound the intciioi area. This temple was once paved with 
while maiblc, thcgicatci pait is now icmoved, and replaced vnlh 
stone: over the south cntiance was a handsome mmaiet, its com- 
panion having been dcslioyed b}' lightning, was nevei replaced. 

Camba}'’ is also cclcbiatcd for a curious Hindoo temple, which 
I frequcntl}' visited. I was fust conducted into an open court, its 
walls adorned v’lth a \aiiety of small sculp luie, and images in sepa- 
rate niches; on the east side is an inner temple, the whole length of 
the outer square, but onl3^ six feet wide, in whicli are placed a 
number of statues, neail^’’ of the human size, man}'- of white maible, 
some of black basalt, and a few of 3^ellow antique; inferior deities 
in the Hindoo mythology, cast in silver, brass, and other metals, 
were ranged below them. Aftei a piesent to the brahmins, we 
lighted candles, and descended thiity feet into a laige subterrane- 
ous temple, covered by a dome, and entirely dark: on three sides 
of this temple are a number of empty niches, a little above the 
floor; and on the east is an opening into another nan ow temple, 
the length of the large one, Avhich contains five images of Avhite 
marble sitting in the eastern manner, two on each side of a throne 
placed under a magnificent canopy m the center, Avhich contains 
the celebrated statue of Paiisnaut, one of the principal Hindoo 

deities. I cannot praise the ai List’s skill although superior to most 
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I have seen in India; the countenances express no character, the 
limbs have neither strength nor elegance, and are destitute of the 
graces which charactenze the sculptui’e of ancient Greece. 

In the suburbs of Cambay are some large mausoleums and 
Mahometan tombs, m the form of octagon and ciicular temples, 
many m a beautiful style of architecture, and the marble sculp- 
ture of some exquisitely fine. I was informed the dust that worked 
out in finishing the flowers and ornaments were weighed against 
gold, as a compensation to the artist. The grandest was erected 
to the memory of an eminent Mognl, who died of hunger during 
a gnevous famine, which almost depopulated this part of Guzerat; 
it appears from the inscription, that dunng this dreadful scarcity the 
deceased offered a measure of pearls for an equal quantity of grain, 
which not being able to procure, he perished by hunger. 

From the quantity of wrought stones*, and scattered lelicks of 
marble at Cambay, wc may judge of its former wealth and mag- 
nificence; the charge of transporting them thither must have been 
immense, the mountains from whence they are hewn being very 
distant. 

The trees which shade the houses are filled with monkeys, 
squiirels, doves, and parrots: the monkeys are the only mischievous 
part of these curious citizens, they occupy the loofs of the houses, 
and swarm all over the town, unmolested by the inhabitants. 

Cambay was foimerly celebrated foi raanufactuies of chintz, silk 
and gold stufis; the weavers are now few and poor, nor is there a 
merchant of eminence to, be met with, except the brokers under 
the English protection. The population and opulence of this city 
must have been consideiable, when the duties on tamaimds alone 



amounted annual!}’- to twenty thousand rupees: two piincipal 
causes for its decline aic the oppressive govei nment of the nabob, 
and the retieal of the sea, which once washed the city walls, but 
now flows no neaier than a mile and a half from the south gate. 

Indigo was always a staple commodity at Cambay, where a 
large quantity is still manufactuied, its cultivation employs many 
hands in the adjacent districts. When the plant has attained ma- 
turity, the leaves are stripped from the stalks, and infused in a cer- 
tain quantity of water, with a small pioportion of sweet oil, for 
thiity or forty hours; the watei, which has by that time acquired 
a blue tint, being poured oflP, is left m laige flat tioughs, until by 
exhalation theie lemains only a thick sediment, which is made 
into small cakes, and dried in the sun foi use. This is the pure 
indigo, it is frequently adulterated with red earth, which adds to 
its weight, but lendeis it coaise and dull. 

The countiy in the vicinity of Cambay is fertile and pleasant, 
abounding with wheat and different grain, peculiar to Hmdostan, 
many acres are sown with caiiots and other vegetables, and ex- 
tensive fields of cotton, ennda, and vaiious shrubs foi extracting 
lamp oil, which is much used. Guzerat is naturally one of the 
most fruitful provinces in India; but m the Cambay districts, 
fiom the indolence of the inhabitants, and the oppressions of the 
government, they plant only flora hand to mouth, and cultivate 
neither gram nor fruits that requne trouble: mangos and tama- 
rinds, which glow spontaneously, are almost the only fruit-trees , 
in some of the nabob’s gardens are a few pomegranates, giapes, 
and hmes- 

Cambay is amply supplied with provisions at a reasonable rate ; 
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for a rupee you purchase twenty pounds of excellent beef; mut- 
ton, veal, and kid, in the same proportion; poultry not so plenti- 
ful, and fish is a ranty; pork in Mahometan towns is never to be 
met with. In this city and its surrounding domain are fifty thou- 
sand wells, and some very fine tanks; but the nabob, to prevent 
the Mahiatta armies from encamping hear his capital, drained 
most of the lakes, and cut off their resources. 

Cornelians, agates, and the beautifully vanegated stones im- 
properly called mocha-stones, form a valuable part of the trade at 
Cambay. The best agates and cornelians are found m peculiar 
strata, thirty feet under the surface of the earth, in a small tract 
among the Rajepiplee hills, on the banks of the Nerbudda: they 
are not to be met with in any other part of Guzerat, and are gene- 
ially cut and polished in Cambay. On being taken from their 
native bed they are exposed to the heat of the sun for two years : 
the longer they remain in that situation the brighter and deeper 
will be the colour of the stone; fire is sometimes substituted for 
the solar ray, but with less effect, as the stones frequently ciack, 
and seldom acquire a brilliant lustre. Aftei having undergone 
this process, they are boiled for two days, and sent to the manu- 
factureis at Cambay. The agates are of different hues; those 
generally called cornelians are blacki^ white, and red, in shades 
from the palest yellow to the deepest scarlet. The vanegated 
stones with landscapes, trees, and water, beautifully delineated, are 
found at Copperwange, or more properly Cubbeer-punge, the 
five tombs, a place sixty miles distant. 

While the English troops were detained at Cambay, Iiesided at 
head-quarters; but spent much of ray time with my kind friend the 
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English resident in the cit}^ which, with the surrounding dis- 
trict, was then under the dominion of a Mogul prince named 
Mohman Caun, styled nabob of Cambay; his father was nabob 
of Ahraedabad, the cajutal of Guzerat, when it was conquered 
by the Mahrattas; on that catastrophe he fled to Cambay, 
then only a sea-poit to Ahmedabab; there he established his 
goveinraent, and at his death was succeeded by his son, whose 
tyranny had lessened the number of his subjects, and reduced 
the lemamder to poverty and degradation. His territory was 
small, and badly cultivated; after paying the Mahratta choute, 
or tribute, his annual revenue did not exceed two lacs of rupees: 
which enabled him to keep only a small establishment, and to 
maintain two thousand Scindian and Arabian infantry, and five 
bundled cavahy. 

The nabob was a Mogul of the middle stature, well made, and 
with good featuies; but his countenance was a true index to a 
heart cruel, levengeful, and suspicious; to this malevolent disposi- 
tion, it was said, ins only son had a few months before fallen a 
saciifice. The nabob was then about fifty years of age, a good 
soldier, and reckoned a consummate politician, on the narrow 
system of oriental manoeuvring. These are the distinguishing cha- 
lacteiistics m an eastern sovereign, who is generally a strangei 
to magnanimity, generosity, and all the nobler virtues which con- 
stitute a good prince. Far from aspiring after the happy title of 
the “ father of his people,'’'’ an Asiatic despot studies every mode 
of oppression which avarice can suggest, or intrigue and craftiness 
carry into execution. 





The nabob of Cambay seemed at length to have ingratiated 
himself into Ragobah’s good opinion, and made him an offer of 
taking the field and joining the allied army. Few characters could 
be more constrasled than these sovereigns: had the heart of the 
nabob been equal to his abilities, he might have swayed the im- 
perial sceptre, while Ragobah daily exhibited more superstition 
and fanaticism than Aurungzebe ever pielended to, and equalled 
the sanctity of the visional ies and mystics in the professional castes 
of Hindoo devotees. Duing the detention of the British forces at 
Cambay, when anxiously expecting a junction with Ragobalfs 
army, an express arrived from his principal geneiaJ, containing 
intelligence of importance: the British commander, after waiting a 
proper time, sent an aid-du-camp to the Mahratta durbar, for the 
necessary information; ’ivho was told Ragobah was at his devotions, 
and the lucky moment for opening the dispatches not arrived. On 
sending again the next moining the colonel received for answer 
that the Mahratta sovereign had not finished his religious cere- 
monies. One day in the month of March occurred, during our 
detention at Cambay, which was marked in Ragobaffs horoscope 
as peculiarly unlucky, an inauspicious planet would on that day 
affect his destiny, unless averted by a variety of rites and cere- 
monies* the most pious piiests and eminent astrologers were con- 
vened to assist the brahmin sovereign; on this eventful day “ big with 
the fate of Caesai and of Rome,” Ragobah came forth at day-break 
bare-headed, and naked, except a cloth round his loins, watching the 
using of the sun, and remained until noon with bis eyes stedfastly 
fixed on the glorious orb, which shone with uncommon fervency; 
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he then retired to the tent set apart for woiship, wheie the ceremo- 
nies continued until midnight* the malignant stai had then lost its 
influence, and the next morning opened brighter prospects. 

Cunning generally usurps the place of wisdom and prudence 
in an oiiental durbar; supeistition assisted in Ragobalfs councils, 
and weakened a mind conscious of possessing unlimited power. 
Its fatal effects aie not confined to Asiatic courts, the page of his- 
toiy presents the same picture in every age * aftei the corruption 
of the wise and free governments of Greece and Rome, with what 
tyranny and wanton violations of justice and humanity are their 
annals crowded • Although the limits of most Asiatic princes are 
now comparatively small, yet is each hcentious nabob too com- 
monly the Neio or Tiberius of his own domain, and his con- 
tracted court piesents a scene of ambition, sensuality, and cruelty. 

The oriental annals .afford some amiable exceptions, Acber 
stands high m the roll of fame, and vies in every pnneely virtue 
with a Titus, and an Alfred, his memory is revered throughotit 
Hmdostan. Often have I heard the wise and the good speak of this 
empeioi in as warm language and high colouring as we find in the 
poitrait of the son of Onias, one of the finest chaiacteis in ancient 
history. I introduce it not only for its tiuth, but the beauty of 
its figurative language. “ How was he honoured among his 
people* as the morning star m the midst of a cloud, and as the 
moon at the full: as the sun shining upon the temple of the Most 
High, and as the rainbow giving light m the bright clouds ; as the 
flowers of roses in the spring, and as lilies by the waters; as fire 
and incense m the censer, and a vessel of gold set with precious 
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stones; as a fair olive-tree, budding forth fruit, and as a cypress 
which groweth up to the clouds !” 

Such IS the voice of a grateful people to a wise and beneficent 
prince; the Asiatics still know howto estimate such a character, 
and use the same language; the names of Hastings, Cornwallis, and 
other eminent Englishmen, are dear to their hearts; and, however 
gradual the progress, the good effect of Bntish legislation, blended 
with a due regard to ancient manners and customs, will in time 
be fiillj appreciated in our extensive empire. The exertions of 
government for the happiness of millions are already felt and 
acknowledged throughout the fertile provinces of Bengal, notwith*- 
standmg the most deeply-rooted prejudices and attachment to 
caste: if peace continues to extend her olive over British India, we 
shall see commerce, agriculture, ai t, and science, once more adorn 
and enrich those realms, from whence they emigrated to the 
western world, through the channels of Egypt, Phenicia, and 
Greece. 

At present, in the courts of the nabobs, petty rajahs, and other 
independent despots of India, there is so little sense of moial ob- 
ligation, that no stigma attaches to the man who plots the most 
base and villainous means for attaining the ends of venality and 
corruption, the odium is incurred for not being properly executed. 
Perhaps this censure should be limited to the verge of the durbars, 
courts of justice, and revenue departments of these pnnces; we 
will hope that the moral sense operates in general amongst the na- 
tives of India, as m those of other countries, although often vitiated 
by the relaxed state of government and society. 



Uiulci llicsc despotic jn'inccs, a susjiecled pcjson is seldom ai- 
laigncd in a couiL of justice, confiontcd with his acciiscis, or pei- 
mitled the shadow of a tiial, so that judgment and condemnation 
aic sj-nonimous; and execution piompt, though silent This is 
certainly a less degiec of miscij^ than some Euiopean despots 
ha^c inflicted on then subjects, by confinement in the dungeons of 
a Bastilc, Inquisition, or a Venetian prison; wlicie the unfortunate 
sufleicr diags on a n retched life in solitude and suspense, apicj 
to that weight of misciy eniphaticallj^ styled the sickness of the 
heart aiising fiom hope defciied. 

Capital punishments aie seldom inflicted undei these adminis- 
trations, fines aie moie ficqucnl, and inoie acceptable to all pai- 
tics; paidons can gcneialiy be puichased for the most atrocious 
Climes between man and man, wheie the prince or his lulers are 
not aflected. It was formcily customary foi the nabob to dedicate 
some time every morning to administei justice; that power now 
deiolvcd on a deputy, called the cutwall, who inflicted punish- 
ments, and superintended the mferioi ofliceis of police. 

When the English tioops landed at Cambay, although falJez 

from Its former impoitance, it was the lesidence of many Slil 

Zadas, descendants of the Peisian kings, and other nobles —L: 

left that unfoitunate couiitiy the beginning of the eighteen.! .rr- 

turjs when Shah Hussein was muideied by Mir MaLzm^ 

the Afghans usurped the sovereign authority, these werie.^1 -_1 

by many moie who abandoned Persia when Nadir 

the throne, and destroyed the roj'al line of Saffies. -Ajrri- ' ' 

then under the Mogul government, and Cambay, ; r - ^ 

ite asylum of those unfoitunate emigrants, and of ^ 
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who accompanied Nadir Shah in his memorable expedition to 
India, and remained there with their plunder; Cambay has also 
been the retreat of others who quitted Persia during subsequent 
distractions. 

The Persian language was spoken in great purity at Cambay, 
and there was as much etiquette and ceremony at the durbar, as 
in the most refined courts of Europe; as m other oriental palaces, 
officers in waiting receive a visitor of distinction at their respective 
stations. He is met at the outer gate by one of infenor rank, 
who attends him to the inner court, where he is received by one 
of higher authonty, and so in gradation, until he is presented to 
the pimce on the musnud, or throne. The reception by the sove- 
reign varies also according to the rank of the visitors, to those of 
exalted birth or station, he advances a few paces, and embraces; 
to others he simply nses, and exchanges the salam, or salutation; 
while the general throng of civil and military officers, and other 
visitois of the durbar, are leceived with a return of the salem from 
the prince, sitting; when they are conducted by the chopdars, 
gold-slicks, and silver-sticks in waiting, to the station where they 
are to stand or sit during the levee. In a Mogul durbar, wffiile 
the seiwants are attending with coffee, which is always served, the 
conversation is general, they afterwards proceed to business: if 
presents are intended, they are next produced; ottar of roses, 
betel-nut, or rose-water, offered to each visitoi, concludes the 
ceremony. 

At visits of the Rajpoots, Gracias, and many other Hindoo 
lubes, opium is presented in liquid and solid preparations with 
the same familiarity as the snuff-box in Europe: the Asiatics are 
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so accustomed to this intoxicating drug, that half the quantity 
•wliich they take foi iccicalion, would compose an European into 
the sleep of death. On the Indian it seems to pioduce the most 
delightful icveiics, tianspoits him in idea toelysmm, and fascinates 
him Mill) the joys of paradise; makes him gay, livel}'-, and good 
humouicd, and his imagination wantons m voluptuous pleasures. 
These dicams of laptuie soon terminate, but the fatal consequences 
of the enervating drug aie permanent; it soon undermines the con- 
stitution, dcbilitalcs the system, and brings on premature old-age. 
Taken befoie a battle it inspires temporary courage, or rather a 
dreadful phrenzy, among appaient friends its effects are often 
fatal, b}" causing those who think themselves injuiedby their supe- 
riors, to speak and act under its influence with an unguarded 
fieedom, which is afterwards lecollecled and punished: iheie are 
many instances of officers, thus intoxicated, upbraiding an oppres- 
sive despot when surrounded by his courtiers in full durbar. 

The principal diveisions of the nabob and his coui tiers weie 
hawking and hunting, for v Inch the Cam baj^ districts afford fine 
spoit; the game of chess was also very fashionable, but smoking 
the hooka, chewing betel, legaling with opium, and attending to 
the songs and dances of the com lezans, engrossed most of their 
time, not dedicated to business or the retirement of the haram; 
there they pass many hours, and theie, under the most oppressive 
government, they lemain unmolested: the severest despot respects 
the female apartment, wheie none but a husband enters, where a 
brother does not even visit Ins mained sister. 

The Asiatics in general prefer a sedentary life, and are sur- 
prised to see a European walk for exercise or pleasure; much 
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flamingos, pelicans, ducks, and watei fowl m gieat variety; pea- 
cocks, paitiidges, quails, doves and green-pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the addition of two stately birds, called the sahras 
and cullum, added much to the animated beauty of the country, 
while monkeys and squiriels, posted in numbers on the tiees, ap- 
proached us with the greatest farhilianty. The foimer aie very 
large, and when silting m groups at a little distance might have 
been mistaken for the lyuts, or common peasants, who, except a 
tuiban and cloth round the middle, aie as naked as themselves. 
When all these eiihveners of ihe day retiied to lest, the cUmp was 
sui rounded by hyenas, wolves, and jackals, the laltei hunted in 
large herds, making a dismal and incessant howl. Tigers, wild- 
hogs, and poicupmes sometimes sallied forth from the forests, and 
the camp was much infested by serpents, centipedes and scor- 
pions. 

Ragobah and his family resided m another of the nabofrs 
villas, situated on the banks of Narianseer lake, in the midst of 
luxuriant gardens, which abounded on the borders of that exten- 
sive water, after sun-set, the atmosphere was filled with fragiance 
from the orange tiees, tuberoses, champahs, and oiiental jessamines, 
wafted by gentle breezes over the lake these scenes were truly 
delightful, especially when illumined by the lunar ray, or the 
emerald-light of the fire-fly, (Lampyris noctiluca) twinkling m 
immense numbeis among the floweiing shrubs. 

These delightful evenings hardly compensated for our sufieiing 
during the heat of the day, when the hot winds blew from ten 
in ihe morning until sun-set, and were so dry and parching that 
our thiist was never quenched: in the soldiers’ tents, composed 
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only of single canvas, Farenlieit’s thermometer often rose to 116 
degrees; it sometimes exceeded 114 in the oflScers’ marquees, with 
a fly, or separate awning, rising some feet above the tent. This ex- 
ceeded every thing I had before experienced, and had it continued 
long no European constitution could have supported it: the tran- 
sition between health and fever, life and death, was so sudden that 
medicine had not time to operate, and our men died rapidly, to 
all, respnation became difficult, and an oppressive languor and 
weariness were the general complaint. 

The greatest luxury I enjoyed during this sultry season was a 
visit to the English factory, where the resident had one room dark 
and cool, set apart entirely for the porous earthen vessels contain- 
ing the water for drinking; vhich were disposed with as much 
care and regularity as the milk-pans in an English dairy; on the 
surface of each water-jar were scattered a few leaves of the Damas- 
cus rose; not enough to communicate the flavour of the flower, 
but to convey an idea of fragrant coolness when entering this de- 
lightful receptacle: to me a draught of this water was far more 
grateful than the choicest wines of Schiraz, and the delicious 
sensations, from the sudden transition of heat, altogether in- 
describable. 

Chaidin mentions that the Persians use rose-water for cleans- 
ing the leather bottles which contain the water for drinking; they 
cause them to imbibe the rose-water, to take off the taste of the 
skin: loses are the delight of the orientals upon all occasions. 
When Doubdan was leaving the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, the 
people presented his party with nosegays of flowers, and fresh- 
gathered loses, others sprinkled them from bottles of Tose- water. 
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Tlic nosegays ofioscs, mogrees, and jessamine, gaLlicied in llie cool 
of ihc morning, and brought in with a basket of fruit and vege- 
tables to the English breakfast-table in India, are veiy pleasing 
and rclreshmg: soaie the Japan roses, olcandeis, and other iichlj'- 
colouicd flowers which oinamcnt the gindey and ewer piesented 
to each guest for ablution after dinnci. 

We continued m an inactive slate at Nairanscer until the l5th 
of Apiil, when an express aniv’^cd with the interesting intelligence 
that Ragobah’s gcneials had collected his scatteied forces, and 
were then on then inarch to Cambay; but as the enemy were near 
them, ill gicat foicc, they lequcsted that llagobah and the English 
detachment would proceed as soon as possible, as a speedy junc- 
tion would be of infinite advantage. 

On a confiimalion of this news, wc stiuck our tents on the 
sultiy plains of Naiianscer, and b^'^ short marches anived at Darab, 
where the junction so aidcnllj’^ desired was effected on the 19th of 
Apiil. Ragobalfs army was said to consist of thirty thousand 
ca\ airy and infantry, with about twice as many camp-followers, 
women and children ; but in reality, from this motley mass, there 
weie not more than twelve thousand fighting men, commanded by 
foul of Ragobah’s piincipal generals; they nariowly escaped the 
mmisteiial army on the banks of the iiver Sabermally, who 
leached the pass too late to prevent then crossing, not expecting 
that so large a force could have proceeded with such rapidity; 
foi, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, they marched sixty coss, 
or ninety English miles, without halting, followed by their ele- 
phants, camels, bazar, and baggage. 

Govmd Row Guykwar, an independent chieftain of Guzerat, 
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and one of Ragobali's piincipal allies, arrived soon afterwards 
with a body of eight thousand cavalry, but very few infantry in 
proportion; this being all the reinforcement expected, it was 
resolved to march without dela^’’ and attack the enemy, then en- 
camped on the banks of the Sabermallj". 

On completing this junction with the Mahratta aim}^ the allied 
forces might altogether amount to twenty-five thousand men in 
arms. The English detachment, under the command of colonel 
Keating, consisted of eighty European aitillery, and one hun- 
dred and sixty artillery lascars, natives emplo3’'ed in that line; 
five hundred European infantry, and fourteen hundred sepoys, 
with a proportionate number of officers. Our field tram of artil- 
lery contained two eighteen pounders, four twelve, and four six 
pounders; two eight-inch mortars, and howitzers of smaller cali- 
ber, with stores and ammunition in great abundance. 

The encampment at Darah, on an and plain, bare of trees, and 
exposed to the blasts of the hot winds, was intolerable: we looked 
back with regret to the lovely lake and shady gioves of Narran- 
seer. Theie was indeed a laige tank at Darah, which accom- 
modated us tolerably well before the ariival of Ragobah’s forces : 
from that penod the concourse of elephants, camels, horses, and 
bullocks, with thousands of men, women, and children, ‘ rushing 
into the water, soon destro^^ed its fluiditj^ by mingling it with the 
mud, from which with difficulty we strained off a most unpleasant 
bevel age. 

“When our allies had sufficiently lecovered from the fatigue of 
their forced march, we jojfulb' left our unpleasant encampment at 
Darah, and maiched towaids the enemy’s ground on the banks 
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of llu' Snlx'i mntl V, a\c piomisccl oui‘;('h cs llic unspcakni)lc 

i('li>"'hni('nl ol a i iinmni; stH'.nii ^^*c non found l)y ('\pcncncc 
till’ hcm'fu t'ut «‘lMr.u k'l of thr l).unan-hco, llio funs indica, so frc- 
quonlh nu'nliotu'd loi ils pn. iui('‘'(juc 1)0^11 > : n c soinolinics nicl 
w nil or.o ot unilMa'_;('ou‘' ji.n dions, snnk’icnlly cxlcnsivc lo 

slull(M a thousand mon lioin llu* ‘'ullr^ i,i_\s of a nuTidian sun. 
.iml lound no liou^rvi) pltMv.int oi <'nol as tins magnificent bonei 
'file ‘«liad(‘ ot till' tamarind lue. stdl coolei, is not so Sedutar}', but 
wlu'u in blo'-'^om the riai;raue«' is delicious: the almosplicrc of the 
inan^o lu'c i^- impu‘i:nalcd with the heal .nul the smell of turj)cn- 
tnu'. winch oliiMi i ommumcates a dHat;rc(\d)le fla\ourlo ihcfimt, 
this \aluab)e pioductiun was (‘\ei> wheie attaining matunly when 
we coimucnccd ourmai(h in (lu/eiat. 

’J'he depriN ation of shade and water at ])aiah. and om carlv 
encampnunts, was a seiious evil lo the JCnglish soldiers, who suf- 
fi u'd \ei\ inalenalls fioin the intense heat In the mdd climates 
o\ lamipe we cdndv read of the march of an army o\er the and 
plains of .\sia, or a pdgiiniage amidst the stillness and desola- 
tion of the .\iabiau deserts, but wcnulstha^c experienced some 
of their diflieulne-> bcfoie we can participate in the joy of the 
I'^raehles, when, after tasting the biller waters at !Marah, they 
came lo Eliin, and encamped near twehe wells of fine water, and 
thres'store and ten palm-trees. The rich colouring in the pastoral 
j-tsalms and prophetical w ntmgs, of rivers, groves, and pastures, 
was intended to depict the greatest blessings both m a literal and 
a rii:iirali\c seii^e. ^Mahomet, a natiie of Arabia, promises his 
disciple^, among the chief pleasures of his voluptuous paradise, 
beautiful proves and gardens, fountains of incorruptible water, 
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rivers of milk, and brooks of honey; he well knew how such allure- 
ments would work upon the imagination of his Arabian converts. 
Often on the burning plains of Darah did this affecting soliloquy 
of Hassan the camel-driver occur to my memory, which I most 
feelingly introduced in a letter written on the spot. 


" Ah ! Lttle thought I of the blasting wind, 

" The thirstj or pinching hunger, that I find ’ 

'' Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage. 

When fails this cruse, its unrelenting rage? 

" Here, where no spnngs in murmurs break away, 

" Or moss-crown’d fountains mibgate the day. 

In vain I hope the green delight to know 
WTiich plains more blest, or verdant vales bestow. 

Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are found. 

And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around ’ 

Collins’s Oriental Eclogues. 
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ACC0UN7' or TIIL MAIIKATTA AltMV, 

WITH THL M VXN’TRS AXD CUSTOMS OT Flir \AU10US NATIONS 
AND TIllDLS or MHICH IT M'\S I'OllMLD. 

1775. 


A host llic) cimo — %\lio c nnk-; di'.pli) 

Ilncl) mode iii ^\Illcll the wimor meets the figlil, 
Tlie deep hnttnhon locks its fimi am\. 

And meditites his mm the imrksimn light, 

Fir ghnee the line of sabres flashing bright, 

Whea' mounted squadrons shake tlie echoing mead, 
Lacks not nrtillcn , breathing flame and night. 

Nor the fleet ordnance as liirl'd b) rapid steed, 

Tlial ratals lightning s flash in rum and in speed 
A eanous host — from dnerse realms they come. 
Brethren in arms, the Indian chief to aid 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The junclioQ of the English detachment with Ragobah's allies 
having been thus happil}’^ effected, before I proceed with an account 
of the campaign, I will endeavour to describe the heterogeneous 
mass called a Mahiatta army, fiom the obseivations which I made 
during a long residence among these extraordinary people. 

The Maliralta armies are generally composed of various nations 
and religions, who consequently form a very motley collection: 
they wear no regular unifoim, are undei very little discipline, and 
few m the same line, either of horse or foot, have similar weapons; 
some are armed with swords and laigets, others with match-locks 
or muskets, some carry bows and arrows, others spears, lances, or 
war rockets; many aie expert with the battle-axe, but the sabre is 
indispensable with all. Tlie men m armour make a strange ap- 
pearance; a helmet, covering the head, hangs over the ears, and 
falls on the shoulders; the body is cased with non net-work, on a 
thick quilted vest; their swords are of the finest temper, and the 
horsemen are veiy expeit at this weapon; they are not so fond of 
curved blades as the Turks and Persians, but prefer a straight two- 
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edged sword, and will give a great price for those which they call 
Alleman, or German, though formerly brought from Damascus. 

In the Mahratta arm}" are no regular commanders by seniority 
or merit; the principal officers are called jemidars: some com- 
mand five thousand horse, others, though equally dignified in title, 
only five hundied. The Mahratta government, in many instances, 
resembles the feudal system in Europe: the great chieftains, like 
the ancient barons, hold their lands by military tenure; they en- 
joyed their estates, on condition of furnishing a stipulated number 
of knights, esquires, and armed-men, in proportion to their terri- 
tory; and thus in the Mahratta empire, the principal jaghiredars, 
or nobles, possessed of landed propert}^ when summoned by the 
peshwa, appear in the field with the number of men expressed in 
their firmauns, or grants of land; and there they exercise every act 
of authority, without appeal, more fully than was claimed by the 
powerful barons in the Germanic bodies, when issuing from their 
northern forests, and emerging from Gothic barbarism, they 
marched against the degenerate Romans, and conquering their 
provinces, established that militarj^ system, which, under different 
modulations, so long prevailed m Europe. 

Every rajah, pnnce, or leader among the Mahrattas, is in some 
degree responsible to the peshwa, or head of the empire, for his 
general conduct; he pays a tnbute for his district, and attends, 
when summoned, with the stipulated body of men, according to 
Its wealth and population: over this corps he has the entire com- 
mand; to him and his fortune they are alone attached, and adhere 
to whatever party he joins. This variety of independent com- 
manders destroys that authority and subordmation which prevails 
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in European armies, and may in some mcasuic accouiiL foi the 
ivanL of discipline in so large a bod}’^; ■where evciy man beats a 

I 

dium, blows a trumpet, or fires his match-lock when he pleases, 
and frequently when loaded with ball. It was with difficulty the 
British commanding officci suppiessed this dangcious practice in 
Ragobahs army, where it was so prevalent, that it could only be 
picvenlcd by cutting off the fmgeis of a delinquent. 

The Indian camps display a variety of standaids and ensigns; 
each chieftain has his own red seems the pi evading colour, but 
they are seldom decorated with an}’’ thing like armorial bearings. 
The bannei which was always earned before Ragobah was small, 
and swallow-tailed, of ciimson and gold tissue, with gold fringes 
and tassels; called by the Mahrattas, zerree puttah some of the 
flags are on very high poles, and larger than a ship’s ensign: in 
the European armies, the knights banneret erected their own 
standard among their followeis, the knights bachelois, or simple 
knights, did not: similai distinctions are observed among the 
Mahrattas; the most considerable chieftains display their own co- 
lours, have separate encampments, and then own bazar, or market; 
in which they collect duties, and make such legulations as they 
think proper, without control from the sovereign. 

Tlie Mahratta cavaliers of distinction fiequently ornament tHeir 
saddles with the bushy tails of the Thibet cows, as also the horse’s 
head. On one side an attendant carries a rich umbrella, called an 
aftaphgere, generally of velvet, embroidered with gold, on the 
other, is a man with a laige fan, or chouree, formed by the tail of 
the wild cow from Thibet, covered with long flowing hair, delicately 
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white, and soft as silk: the handle is gold or silver, sometimes 
studded with jewels. The chouree is useful m keeping off the flies 
and other insects that swarm in hot climates, and also forms apart 
of oriental state. The cruppers, maitmgales, and bridles of the 
horses, are ornamented, according to the rank and wealth of the 
owner, with gold or silver plates, knobs, coins, and a varietj'’ of 
decorations : the tails of the grej horses are frequently dyed of a 
red and orange colour, and the manes plaited with silk and rib- 
bands, interspersed with silver roses: the camp abounds with far- 
riers, and every thing necessary for their profession. 

The great men have also servants with gold and silver staves of 
lich workmanship running before them, called chopdars and assa- 
burdars;'a sort of heralds, who sing their praises, and proclaim 
then titles in the hyperbolic style of the east: in general, their lord 
levels the mountains, and exhausts the ocean; he awes the earth, 
subdues the nations, and makes the people tremble at his nod. 
The chaiinters of Judea thus sang the exploits of the heroes of 
Israel when Saul had slam his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands. The generals are likewise distinguished by some title, 
exclusive of their family name, sometimes it is given at their birth; 
but oftener confeired bj'" the piince for gallant behaviour, and a 
leward of military merit, as the valiant swordsman, the illustrious 
conqueror, the victonous hero, the ornament of the age, or some 
other honourable appellation. The women also have names ex- 
pressive of their personal charms, oi iheir lord’s affection, choice 
of my heart, delight of my eyes, morning star, flagrant rose, coral 
lips, and a thousand similar fancies, distinguish the favourite ladies 



in llic haiain, IVom Tajc Mahal, llic ciown of the seraglio at Agia, 
to the wife of the humblest peasant. 

In the duibai tent, and at othei couits in India, I frequently 
obser\cd the ofliceis to whom we were inlrodueed, addiessed, not 
by their f.imil}' name, but b}’’ ihe appellation gi\en them after some 
signal e\ploil, or analogous to some perfection in then charactei. 
A little histor}^ seemed to be attached to each warn or, similar to 
those we icad of m the ancient poets, and the thirty-seven mighty 
men at the couiL of DaMd: the chief among whom was Admo; 
he lifted up his spcai against eight hundred, whom he slew at one 
lime after him was Eleazar the iVhothitc, one of the three mighty 
men with David 'when they defied the Philistines, and smote them 
until his hand was weaiy and clave to his sword: and three of the 
thirty \icre there, who fulfilled the wish of David when the Philis- 
' tines weic in Bethlehem, and longing foi water, he said, Oh! that 
one would give me drink out of the well of Bethlehem 1 and they 
brake thiough the host of the Philistines, and drew the water out 
of the well, and brought it to David. And Benaiah, the son of a 
valiant man of Kabzeel, who slew two hon-hke men of Moab; and 
also slew a lion in the midst of a pit, m the time of snow; and he 
slew an Egyptian, a goodly man, and plucking the spear out of 
his hand, slew him theiewith. 

On the junction of Ragobalfs army with the British forces, we 
were introduced to general officers, and mighty men of valour, 
Avhose piowess, according to their chopdai’s account, far exceeded 
the exploits of those who fought wjth David m Hebron, they 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with the achievements . 
of the Mahratta chieftains who joined Ragobalfs standard in Gu- 
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zerat. The sequel of the campaign will evince how well they 
deserved the encomium, and answered the proclamation of their 
hyperbolical heralds. I shall only observe at present, that they 
could not, like Scipio Africanus, Germamcus, and other Roman 
generals, claim an honorary title from the countiies they conquered, 
or the martial exploits they performed. 

The magnificence of the Indian tents, pavilions, and summini- 
anas, or canopy, far exceeds any thing of the kind in Europe, 
especially among the Moguls: these accommodations are the more 
necessary where their women and children accompany them to 
the field. The Mahrattas seem to prefer their tents to houses, and 
enjoy more pleasure in a camp than a city. The martial tnbes of 
Hindoos, and Mahommedans of distinction, m other professions, 
generally wish to shine m a militaiy capacity. During the com- 
monwealth of Rome, 'consuls, senators, and piiests, headed her 
legions: the brahmin sovereigns of Poonah have engrafted the mi- 
litary spirit on the sacerdotal character, brahmins not only serve 
m the Hindoo armies, but there are many of that tribe among the 
sepoys, or native troops, belonging to the English. In geneial, 
whether a man is occupied in the political cabinet, or engages in 
the civil departments of Hindostan, he is not m such estimation 
as when he annexes to it the character of a soldier. 

A military profession seldom interferes with other occupa- 
tions: in the durbar tent, where Ragobah piesided as peshwa 
of the Mahratta empire, business was conducted with the same 
facility as m the court at Poonah: every evening the principal 
officers and cabinet ministers attended his levee, and there, as 
secretary, I often accompanied the' English commander, politics, 
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•\vai, and public business, were then discussed, and orders issued 
for the ensuing da}'; complaints were heard, grievances redressed, 
and the usual justice of oriental governments administered. 

The native piinees of India consideied the English tactics as 
superior to tlieii own; although, fiom national pride, and bigotry 
to ancient usages, the}' seldom allowed us a preeminence m other 
lespects: they weie then convinced, by experience, how often a 
small body of Euiopeans had decided the fate of kingdoms, where 
immense aimies of Asiatics had long been fruitlessly contending 
for superiority; and trifling as the numbers of oui detachment 
may appear to those unacquainted with the vulnerable irregularity 
of oiienlal troops, Ragobah ceded very valuable acquisitions, and 
stipulated to pay a large sum for such assistance. The difleient 
tribes and clans of warriors in the Indian armies have various de- 
grees of merit, and differ as mneh in courage and discipline as 
they do m customs and dress. The common Hindoo and Mah- 
latta infantry are inferior to those from the northern parts of India: 
Mahommedans from the southern provinces enlist in these armies; 
many of whom are descended from the Arabians; who coming 
from the countries bordering on the Red Sea and the Persian gulf, 
settled on the coasts of India, and from thence extended them- 
selves by conquest and proselytism into the interior regions. The 
Afghans from Candahar, and the mountains between Peisia and 
Hindustan, are commonly called Pathans; the Tartars from Sa- 
marcand and the adjacent provinces, Moguls. All these Mahom- 
medan tribes have mtermarned with each other, and the natives of 
India, and are now blended into a race of similar manneis, fea- 
tures, and complexion, generally styled Mussulmans, or Moors. 
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A number of those adventurers are still pouring into India from 
Arabia and Tartary, who for a time preserve the hardy character 
and manly virtues of their country; but, from the enervating cli- 
mate, and tender pampered education of the southern Moguls, 
their native character gradually subsides, and they blend into the 
common mass: these adventurers frequently bring with them a 
horse and arms, and enter into the service of the Indian princes, 
who prefer them according to their merit. There are some corps, 
styled niijeehj or men of good family; onginally formed by Sujah 
Dowlah, and subsequently introduced into the Mahratta armies: 
these are foot soldiers, invanably armed with a sabre and match- 
lock, and having adopted some semblance of European discipline, 
are much respected : as are also the rajepoots, poorbeas, or eastern- 
men, and many other soldiers of fortune, who enlist under their 
banners, and are highly esteemed for fidelity and regularity. 

The rajepoots are all of a high caste, or clan; proud of being 
nobly born, and bred to arms, they display a magnanimity, cou- 
rage, and virtue, uncommon in the Indian character: renowned 
for fidelity and attachment to the prince whose salt they eat, they 
are esteemed among the best soldiers of the east; these warlike 
tnbes chiefly inhabit Ajmere, Chetere, and the provinces north of 
the Nerbudda, a country in many respects resembling the habit- 
able mountainous tiacts of Switzerland, and, like that once free 
and happy country, may be consideied, more than any other ori- 
ental region, the nurse of liberty and independence. The lajepoot 
governments have never been entirely subdued by Mahommedan 
invadeis; in the dreadful scenes which marked their conquests, the 
fastnesses and stiong-holds, on mountains accessible only by diffi- 
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cult passes and narrow defiles, aftbided an asylum to the rajepoots, 
who there picservcd the Hindoo worship, manners, and customs 
m genuine purity. This country, chiefly situated in a delightful 
climate, between 24 and 28 degrees of noith latitude, affords some 
of the grandest and most picturesque sceneiy in Asia. 

The Mahralta cavahy aie divided into several classes: the 
husseial, or household troops, called the hasseij-^Jagah, are leckoned 
vei}’’ supeiior to the ordinaiy horse, and belong entirely to the 
peshwab government. Those of the second older aie contracted 
for with government, cithei by their own commanders, or persons 
emplo3'cd for the puipose. the third class are the Moguls, poor- 
beahs, and other soldieis of fortune, just mentioned, who with their 
own hoise and arms enlist m the service of the oiiental sovereigns 
on the best teims they can. Besides these, and the other cavahy 
corps which undei various descriptions accompany the Mahratta 
jaghire-dars and chieftains, are a prodigious number of pindarees, 
or licensed marauders, who join the army m quest of plunder: 
these ciuel wretches spread luiu indiscriminately on friends or foes, 
wherever they appear, and purchase the privilege for so doing 
by a moiety of the spoil to the commander of the coips to which 
they respectively attach themselves 

These pmdaiees, and various descriptions of unarmed followers 
of the camp, swell the Indian armies to an amazing numbei. 
When Ragobalfs foices marched towards the mimstenal army, 
after the junction, they consisted of an hundred thousand, includ- 
ing camp-followers of all sorts; the cattle exceeded two hundred 
thousand: the confederates were still more numerous. 

Ragobalfs encampment covered a space of many square miles; 
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the bazar, or market-place, belonging to his own division, and to 
the principal generals, contained many thousand tents, where 
every trade and profession was earned on with as much regularity 
as in a city. Goldsmiths, jewellers, bankers, drapers, druggists, 
confectioners, carpenters, taylors, tent-makeis, corn-grinders, and 
farriers, found full employment; as did whole rows of silver, iron, 
and copper-smiths; but those in the greatest and most constant 
lequisition, seemed to be cooks, confectioners, and farners. How- 
ever erroneous their tenets, I should be unpardonable to omit men- 
tioning the veneration paid to public worship in the Mahratta 
camp: in the different divisions was a temporary dewal, or tent, 
consecrated to religious duties, where brahmins regularly officiated, 
and prayer and sacrifices are offered to the deities with the same 
ceremonies as in the Hindoo temples. 

In the Mahratta camp, as in all the Hindoo governments, ex- 
cept that of the brahminical peshwa’s at Poonah, there exists a 
class of people in many respects superior to the sovereign on the 
throne; this is the tribe of brahmins so often mentioned. Princes 
and governors, as also most persons employed in the political and 
military departments of state, belong generally to the second order 
of the four pnncipal castes into which the Hindoos, as a people, 
are divided: those brahmins who are not engaged in public func- 
tions, or the administration of religious ntes, from the supenonty 
of caste alone, are treated with respect and deference by their 
respective soveieigns. So tenacious are they of their privileges, 
and so conscious of the preeminence to which the code of Menu 
entitles them, that among the officers m the Mahratta army, a 
brahmin in an inferior station would send part of his dinner ready 
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dressed, as a mark of distinction to an officer of higher rank, and 
a much gi eater command, but of a lower caste; who accepted it 
respectful!}’’, and ate it Avith pleasure: no such letuin could on his 
part be oftered to the biahmm, who, m whatever outward condi- 
tion, would be degiaded and polluted by tasting, or even b}'^ 
touchino; the food fiom one of an infeiior class. 

As It is not common for Euiopeans to eat with a brahmin, oi 
even to see them at their meals, I shall give a description of a 
brahmin dinner, not only fiom my own observation, but with the 
assistance of a medical fiiend, who lived much among them, and 
was sometimes invited to paitake of their repast. 

When the dinner is prepaied, the brahmin first washes his body 
in warm water; dunng which operation he wears his dotee, or that 
cloth which, fastening round his loins, hangs down to his ancles : when 
washed, he hangs up the dotee to dry, and binds m its place a piece 
of silk, It not being allowable for a brahmin to wear any thing else 
when eating. If a person of another caste, oi even a brahmin who 
IS not washed, touches his dotee while drying, he cannot wear it 
without washing it again. After going through several forms of 
praj^er and other ceremonies, he sits down to his food, which is 
spread on a table-cloth, or rather a table-cover, formed of' fresh- 
gathered leaves, fastened together to the size wanted for the com- 
pany. The dishes and plates aie invariably composed of leaves; 
a brahmin may not eat out of any thing else, tin vessels, or copper 
tinned, may be used for cooking, but a brahmin cannot eat out of 
them. 

The food, after being prepared in the kitchen, is placed in 
distinct portions, on dishes of different size, form, and depth, on 
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llic laige vercUint coveiing in a regulai manner. The feast of a 
brahmin genera]l3’ consists of seasoned bread, nee, currv, vege- 
tables, pickles, and a desscit. 

Their bread, in Us simple stale, is prepared from the floui of 
wheat, ]nanee, or bahjeree: besides which, they aie very fond of 
a thin cake, or wafer, called poppei , made from the flour of ooid, 
or mash (pbascolus max.) high!}’ seasoned wnlli assa-fcelida; a salt 
called popper-khor; and a ver^^ hot massaula, composed of lui- 
mcnc, black pepper, ginger, gailic, se\eial kinds of waim seeds, 
and a quantit}"^ of the hottest Chili pepper. These ingredients are 
all kneaded wnlh the ooid floui and w'aler into a tenacious paste, 
to fonn the popper, w'hich is i oiled into cakes not thicker than a 
wafer; these aie first dried a little in the sun, and then baked b}' 
fire until crisp. 

The curij’’ of a brahmin is seldom more than heated butter- 
milk, with a little gram-floui, slightly seasoned; this they highly 
esteem. Something smiilai is wuriun, a dish composed of tiioi, 
or doll, a sort of spht-pca, boiled with salt and tin meric (curcuma); 
this ihc3' cal with ghee, or claiificd bullei, wdneh they say destroys 
Its flatulcnc}'. 

In the centre of the co^cr is always a large pile of plain boiled 
lice, and at a feast there are gcnerall}' two other heaps of while 
and yellow rice, seasoned with spices and salt; and two of sw'cct 
lice, to be cat with clidtna, pickles, and slewed vegetables, the 
latter arc chicfl} bcrcnjals, bendee, turo}’, and dificrcnl kinds of 
biMiis, all sa\ourily drcs^-cd, and heated with cliihes of c\ery dc- 
‘-cnplion. The chatiia is usually made from .i \cgclal)lc calk'd 
(otemear, to the e\e \cr\' much rciemblmg {)arsk'\, but to iho^'C 
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unused to il, of :i disngiccable taste and smell, this is so sLiongl}’- 
heated with chilies as to icndci the othei in^iedients less distin- 
guishable. The chatna is sometimes made -with eocoa-nut, Jime- 
jiiiee, gallic, and chihes, and, with the pickles, is placed in deep 
Ica\cs lound the laige cover, to the numbei of thirty or forty, the 
Hindoos being vci^’’ fond of this stimulus to their iice. These 
pickles aie not picpaicd with vinegar, but preserved in oil and salt, 
seasoned vith chilic and the acid of tamarinds, which in a salted 
slate are much used in Ilindostan. Biahmins, and many other 
Hindoos, reject the onion from their bill of faie. Ghee, which, in 
deep boats foimcd of leaves, seems to constitute the essence of the 
dinner, is plentifully dispensed The dessert consists of mangos 
preserved with sugar, gingei, limes, and othei sweetmeats; syrup 
of diflerent fruits, and sometimes a little iipe fruit, but the dessert 
is not common. Such is the enteilainment of a iich biahmm, who 
cals of no animal food, 

111 the extraordinary ailificial distinction of castes amongst the 
Hindoos, the Main atlas rank but little above the lowest; and 
therefore being univeisallj’^ educated in the laboui and simplicity 
of luial and agricultuial society, they aie admirablj’- piepared for 
the endurance, piivations, and bodily exei lions of a military life: 
this has been the oiigin of many other warlike nations. The brah- 
mins and higher orders are prohibited the use of all animal food, 
that restriction lessens as it reaches the lower classes, amongst 
whom the Mahratta is placed in such a degree of assigned degia- 
dation, that the flesh of animals, except of the sacred ox and cow, 

IS no pollution, affording a latitude more consistent with the exi- 
cfencies and necessities of a soldier’s life. It has been remarked, 

O 
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that there is an honest}’’, simplicitj, and courtesj in the true Mah- 
ratta character, not common among the political brahmins at the 
peshwa’s court, or in other public situations: their chicanery, du- 
plicity, and cunning, are obvious to all who have been conceined 
with them in the diplomatique and revenue departments. 

Fond of a wandering life, the Mahrattas seem most at home in 
the camp; the bazars being supplied with necessaries for the sol- 
diers, and such luxuries as those in a higher station requiie, they 
know no wants, and are subject to few restraints: surrounded by 
their wives and their children, they enjoy the pleasures of domestic 
life; and many of the principal officers keep giey hounds, chetaus, 
and hawks, trained to hunting, for their amusement on a march, or 
when encamped in a sporting country. 

Not only the officers and soldiers, but m general the followers 
of the camp, have their wives and families with them dunng the 
march: the women frequently ride astride with one or two children 
on a bullock, an ass, or a little tattoo horse, while the men walk 
by the side On reaching the encampment, the fatigued husband 
lies down on his mat, and the wife commences her duties: she fiist 
chainpoes her husband, and fans him to repose; she then cham- 
pocs the horse, rubs him down, and gives him provender; takes 
some care of the os which has earned their stores, and drives off 
the poor ass to provide for himself: she next lights a fire, dresses 
rice and curry, or kneads dough for cakes, which are prepared and 
baked in a simple manner. T^Hien the husband awakes, his repast 
IS ready, and having also provided a meal for herself and children, 
the careful matron occupies the mat, and sleeps till daj break, 
'vilicn all arc in motion and ready for another march. 



Of the jMahralla cavalry, those soldieis who have neither fe- 
male companions nor scivants to attend them, on finishing the 
march immcdiatcl}’’ champoc then own horses, by rubbing the 
limbs, and bending the joints; which not onl3’’ rcfieshes the ani- 
mals, but enables them to bcai fatigue with a smaller quantity of 
food than would be otherwise ncccssaiy. It is generally difficult 
to provide pio\ciidcr for hoiscs on these campaigns: hay is not 
common m India; the villagci's fodder their horned-caltle, and the 
fciv horses thc}'^ possess, w ith straw and a little gram. In the fair 
season, wdien there is no pasture, the horsemen and their attendant 
grass-cutters sally out of the camp to dig up the roots of grass, 
which arc washed and given to their hoiscs as more nutritive than 
the stems of diied reedy grass and othei vegetables, ivhich from 
then rapid growth m the rain}’’ season, have even then very little 
nutritious juice: but, Avhatever may constitute the other food of 
the horses, they must have a daily quantity of gram, or some com- 
position of heartening aliment, whether on war service, or kept for 
lecreation at home. 

Besides the manied w'oraen, a number of dancing girls and 
tolerated couitezans attend the camp, some of the former oflSciate 
as choristers in the sacred tents dedicated to the Hindoo gods; 
many belong to the officers, and others form a common cyprian 
corps Children of both sexes accompany the aimy in the severest 
marches, they know no home but the camp, and from habit pre- 
fer this wandering life. 

Swarms of beyds, looties, and pindarees, all different classes of 
plunderers, follow the armies, and are far more destructive than 
the soldiers m the countries through which they pass. These 
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marauders receive no pay, but prefer a life of spoil and rapine to 
an}^ other profession, aimed with spears and sabres, and provided 
with hatchets, iron crows, and implements of destruction, they 
enter villages already laid waste bj’’ the army, and deserted by the 
inhabitants: there, as if a general pillage of grain, furniture, and 
other moveables, had not been sufficiently’^ distressing, the pinda- 
rees deprive the houses of locks, hinges, and every kind of iron- 
work, -with such timber as they think proper; then digging up the 
floors m search of grain, and demolishing the walls m hopes of 
finding concealed tieasuie, they conclude by setting fire to what 
they cannot carry off: although there is scarcelj'^ any’’ thing that 
does not turn to account in the camp-bazar, where a laisty nail is 
taken m exchange for some aiticle of provision. 

The number and vanety of cattle necessanly attendant on an 
Asiatic army is astonishing; theie were at least two hundred thou- 
sand m the Mahratta camp, of every description, the expense 
of feeding these animals, as also the difficulty of piocunng pio- 
^ender, is very' great; and their distress for water in a parched 
country and sultry climate, often fatal. Exclusive of the Mahratta 
ca\alry’ trained to war, w'ere many thousand hoises belonging to 
the camp-follow’eis; the bazar alone lequired twenty’ thousand 
bullocks to con\ey the commodities of the shop-kcepeis, besides 
a number of small hoises and asses. Some thousand camels w'cie 
employed to cany' the tents and baggage; but the elephants, proud 
of then distinguished elevation, weic appropiiated to some honour- 
able ‘'Crvice, or covered with cajiaiisons of cmbroideied velvets 
and scarlet cloth, decorated with gold and silvci fringe, w’crc des- 
tined to carr\ the houdahs of ItaTObah and hi'^ chief officcis w'lth 



majeslic pace lo join ihc piincclj^ rcLinue on slate occasions: the 
lioudah sometimes contains two oi thicc small apartments under a 
dome suppoiLcd bj'’ gilded pillais, foi the chieftain and his attend- 
ants. The elephant is cxticmely useful m other lespects, and, 
notw'ithslandmg his enormous bulk and sui prising strength, is veiy 
docile and tractable. 

'i’hc laigcsL clejihants are from ten to eleven feet m height, 
some aic said lo exceed it: the a\eragc is eight or nine feet. They 
aic fifty or sixty years bcfoie thej' aiiive at their full growth; the 
female goes with young eighteen months, and seldom produces 
more than one at a biith, which she suckles until it is five years old: 
Its natuial life is about an bundled and tw^cnly years. The Indians 
are lemarkably fond of these animals, especially wdien they have 
been long in their service. I have seen an elephant valued at 
twentj’^ thousand lupees, the common price of a docile well-trained 
elephant is five or six thousand, and m the countries wheie they 
arc indigenous, the Company contract for them at five hundred 
rupees each, wdicn they must be seven feet high at the shoulders. 
'Phe mode of catching and training the wild elephants is now well 
knowm: their price increases with their ineiit during a course of 
education. Some for their extrarordinary qualities become in a 
manner invaluable; when these are purchased, no compensation 
induces a wealthy owner to pait with them. 

The skin of the elephant is generally a dark giey, sometimes 
almost black, the face frequently painted with a vanety of colours, 
and the abundance and splendour of his trappings add much ‘to 
his consequence The Mogul princes allowed five men and a boy 
to take care of each elephant, the chief of them, called the ma? 
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bawut, rode upon his neck to guide him; another sat upon the 
rump, and assisted in battle; the rest supplied him with food and 
water, and perfoimed the necessary services. Elephants bred to 
war, and well disciplined, will stand film against a volley of mus- 
quetry, and never give way unless severely wounded. I have seen 
one of these animals, with upwards of thirty bullets m the fleshy 
parts of his bod}'', perfectly lecovered from his wounds. All are 
not equally docile, and when an enraged elephant retreats from 
battle, nothing can withstand his fury: the driver having no longer 
a command, friends and foes are involved in undistinguished 
lum. 

The elephants in the array of Antioclius weie provoked to fight 
by shewing them the blood of grapes and mulberries. The histoiy 
of the Maccabees informs us, that “ to every elephant they ap- 
pointed a thousand men, armed with coats of mail, and five hun- 
dred horsemen of the best; these were ready at every occasion: 
wherever the beast was, and whithersoever he went, they went also; 
and ujDon the elephants were strong toweis of wood, filled with 
aimed men, besides the Indian that ruled them." 

Elephants m peace and war know their duty, and are more 
obedient to the word of command than many rational beings. It 
is said they can travel, on an emergency, two hundred miles m 
foi ly-cight hours; but will hold out for a month, at the rate of forty 
or fifty miles a day, with cheerfulness and alacrity. I peifoimed 
many long jouineys upon an elephant given by Ragobah to Co- 
lonel Kcalmg; nothing could exceed the sagacity, docility, and 
aficclion of this noble quadruped: if I stopped to enjoy a piospcct, 
he remained immo\ cable until my sketch Avas finished ; if I wished 
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for ripe mangos growing out of the common reach, he selected the 
most fruitful branch, and breaking il olf with his trunk, offered it 
to the driver foi the company in the houdah, accepting of any 
part given to himself with a respectful salam, by raising his tiunk 
three times above his head, in the mannei of the oiienlal obeisance, 
and as often did he express his llianks by a murmuring noise. 
When a bough obstructed the houdah, he twisted his liunk around 
It, and though of considei able magnitude, broke it off with ease, 
and often gathered a leafy branch, oither to keep off the flies, or 
as a fan to agitate the air around him, by waving it with his trunk, 
he generally paid a visit at the tent-door durmg bieakfast, to pio- 
cure sugai-candy or fruit, and be cheered by the encomiums and 
caresses he deservedly met with: no spaniel could be more inno- 
cently playful, nor fondei of those who noticed him, than this docile 
animal, who on particular occasions appeared conscious of Ins 
exaltation above the biute creation. 

The Ayeen-Akbery mentions elephants that were taught to 
shoot an arrow out of a bow, to learn the modes which can only 
be understood by those skilled in music, and to move their limbs 
m lime: we there leain, that upon a signal given by his keeper, 
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the elephant hides eatables m the corner of his mouth, and when 
they are alone togethei, takes them out again, and gives them to 
the man: that with his trunk he draws water out of his stomach 
which he has reserved there, to sprinkle himself in hot weather, 
from thence also he takes grass on the second da^”^, without ils 
having undergone any change, doubtless to appease his hunger m 
case of an emergency, which does not often happen to the tame ele- 
phants. The Mogul emperois allowed their favouiites one maund 
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and twenty seer of food a day, equal to fifty English pounds: they 
had besides five seers of sugai, four seers of ghee, and half a 
maund of rice, with pepper and spices, mixed with twenty quarts 
of milk; and in the season of sugar canes, each elephant had a 
daily allowance of two or three hundred canes, according to his 
size, foi the space of three months. 

I could mention many anecdotes of the elephant’s sagacity and 
tractabihty, but will confine myself to one occurience with Rago- 
bah’s elephants in camp; which, like those belonging to the Mogul 
emperors abovemen tioned, besides their daily pi ovender of glass, 
fresh-gathered leaves, and vegetables, weie fed with balls, called 
mossaulla, composed of flour, spices, sugar, and bntcer, ingredients 
generally expensive, especially in a camp where every thing was 
extravagantly dear. A vegetable diet, and about thirty pounds of 
grain, is the usual daily allowance for an elephant; the mossaulla 
IS an indulgence on service, and was accordingly allowed to the 
peshwa’s elephants and Arabian hoises, in a countiy fiequently 
laid waste, and aflfording little provender for cattle. In our Gu- 
zerat encampments, man and beast suffered many deprivations, 
and were often at a loss for food; notwithstanding this general 
deficienc}’, an ample supply of mossaulla was allotted to Rago- 
bah’s favouiite elephants: yet they became giaduallj^ emaciated, 
and pined away without an apparent cause: the keepeis were 
suspected of withholding their mossaulla, as those delicate balls 
were composed of the most expensive and savoiy parts of the pi- 
lau’s, curries, and other dishes, too costly for persons in their 
situation; the fraud being proved, the keepers were punished; 
and the mastei of the elephants (who like the mastei of the horse 
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111 European courts is generally a man of high rank), appointed 
inspectors to see them fed, which for a time had the desiied effect; 
the elephants regained their stiength, and appealed in good con- 
dition. Some months aftei wards they fell off again; the inspectois 
weie astonished, as they daily saw them fed, examined the mos- 
saulla, found its ingredients excellent, and the quantity not dimi- 
nished. The cause, once more discoveied, confiims Abul Fazels 
account, and evinces the influence the keepers had attained over 
these exlraordinaiy animals: they taught them to receive the balls 
with their trunk, and convey them to their mouth m the inspectois’ 
presence, but to abstain fiom eating them; these docile creatures 
actuall}’^ practised that self-denial; they received the food they 
were so fond of from their hands, put it into tkeir mouth with their 
trunk, but never chewed it; the balls remained untouched until 
the inspectors Avithdrew, when they took them out, and presented 
them to the keepers with their trunks, accepting only of such a 
share as they thought pioper to allow them. 

“ ’Twi\t this and Reason, what a nice barrier '> 

” For ever separate, yet for ever near' 

“ Remeinlrancc and Reflection how ally’d, 

” What thin partitions sense from thought divide' 

Elephants are a common present of honour among the Indian 
princes and generals, and choice camels, used for expresses, 
sometimes accompany other gifts at the dm bar. The camel is a 
patient serviceable animal, but deficient in the rational qualities 
ascribed to the elephant: his diet requires no dainties, the leaves 
of almost every tiee he meets with affbid a meal; and from a 
peculiaiity m his internal stiucture, he carries a reservoii of water, 
fiom which he draws a small supply for several days without ic- 
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plenishing. The camel will cany a heavy load, and patiently 
submit to the utmost his strength will bear, kneeling down for the 
convenience of his keeper; if he adds more than the accustomed 
burden, he will not use, but, making a loud moaning, continues 
on his knees until the additional weight is removed ; nor can any 
threatening or blows of the driver effect the contrary. The num- 
ber of camels in the Mahratta camp occasioned a disagreeable 
smell; they weie seldom fiee fiom soies, and their breath was ge- 
nerally offensive. 

Tew countries or climates agree so well with the camel as the 
Persian and Arabian deserts, where they are bred in great num- 
bers; as also on the sandy shores of the Indus, in the domain of 
the prince of Scindy : many are bi ought from Malwa, Ajmeer, and 
Nagore. This animal is fit for service at the age of thieeyeais; 
they seldom live more than twenty-five years in India, and do not 
often breed in the southern provinces. Moisture, eithei in soil or 
atmosphere, is not congenial with their constitution, which is 
formed for the and tiacts they travel se, laden with nch merchan- 
dize, content with the coarsest food, and a small poition of water. 
Were it not for this valuable animal, those immense plains of un- 
dulating sand would be an insurmountable barrier between the 
kingdoms on their borders; but the camel convej's both the mer- 
chant and his goods from one country to another, with astonishing 
facility, over deserts trackless as the ocean, which has occasioned 
the Aiabians to name it emphatically, “ the ship of the desert." 

A camel’s travelling load should not exceed five himdied 
pounds, some can carry from six to seven hundred; under a weight 
proportioned to his strength, he will perform the longest journey 
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under gieal privations; when loaded liis pace never exceeds tliree 
miles an hour, nor will scvcril}^ make him quicken his pace any 
more lhan mcicasc his load. The Mahratla chiefs keep a few 
light camels and diomedarics, called sadnies, to cany dispatchesy 
which tla^el Avith gicat expedition. In the soulhern pait of Hin- 
doslan the camel is of more show than service, and is seldom seen 
but uith the army, oi in slate processions: but in the north-west 
proMiices, mlersecled by few navigable rivers, and abounding with 
extensne deserts, trade is chiefl}’^ conducted by means of this' 
valuable animal. 

A Mahiatta’s state geneially consists m elephants, hoises, and 
camels, his wealth in jewels, particularly lows of pearls, valued 
at forty or fifty thousand lupces a necklace: their diamonds are 
seldom well cut, and usually table-diamonds; the rubies and eme- 
ralds aic sometimes cut and polished, but oftener set as they come 
from the mines, in bracelets, rings, and an oinament for the turban, 
called serpech. A Mahialta is not ambitious to make a figure in 
his house, furniture, or apparel. Ins elephants, horses, and jewels, 
are what he most esteems, if possessed of the finest Persian and 
Arabian hoises, he seldom rides them; preferiing for service the 
fleet mares fiom his own country, of the Bhimra Tuttee breed. 

"When a Mahialta expects a battle where theie is a chance of 
being defeated, he mounts a Bhimra mare, and girds himself with 
a broad belt round the loins, the better to enable him to bear the 
fatigue of a forced march: this girdle is geneially made of stiong 
leather, covered with velvet, and divided into small compartments, 
containing his most valuable papers and precious jewels: the se- 
Jected companions of his flight, and a sure resource in adversity^ 
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I have one of these girdles of battle, admirablj^ suited to the purpose. 
In Pitts’ IVavels is an anecdote identifying the same kind of girdle 
among other nations; when a slave to a respectable Mahomedan, 
and journe3ung with his master on a pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
latter was taken extremely ill, and thinking he should die, he took 
off a gii die which was concealed undei his sash, and gave it to 
Pitts, vho had alwaj^s been a great favouiite; in it he found a 
considerable quantity of gold, and his own letter of freedom. 

Among the followers of an oriental camp, at least of the Mali- 
ratta camp to which we were attached, I must not omit the her- 
maphrodites; there were a great number of them in the different 
bazars, and 1 believe all in the capacity of cooks. In mentioning 
these singular people, I am awaie I tread on tender ground; I 
cannot solve doubts and difficulties, nor shall I enter into particu- 
lars lepecting them. There were a considerable number of human 
beings called hermaphrodites m the camp, who were compelled, 
b}’’ wa}’’ of distinguishing them fioni other castes, to wear the habit 
of a female, and the tuiban of a man. I v'as called into a private 
tent, to a meeting between the suigeon-major and several medical 
gentlemen of the aimjg to examine some of these people: my visit 
Mas shoit, and the objects disgusting. Tlievcnot, an author of 
gicat vciacitjg Miites thus: “ The fiist lime I saw hcimaphioclilcs 
“ Mas at vSuiat, it Mas casj'' to distinguish them: for seeing theie 
“ IS a fTicit numbci m that tonn, I Mas infoimed beforehand, that 
“ foi a maik to know them bjg thej Mere obliged, under pain of 
“ collection, to Mcar upon ihcir heads a turban like men, though 
lhc\ go m llic habit of M’onicn.” 

Tlieic aic doubtless manj' alterations and impio\cmciUs of laic 
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Jalc years in the Mahralta tactics, which are foreign to this cam- 
paign: at that time when they intended to besiege a town, they 
geneiall}^ encamped round the walls, and having by that measure 
deprived the gariison of all external means of assistance, the be- 
sieging arm3'- waited with patience until the garrison was staived 
into a capitulation: I have been infoimed, that when the Mah- 
lattas took Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, they had surround- 
ed it in then desulLoi}’^ manner for several yeais, befoie the ganison 
surrendeied. A few shot were sometimes exchanged, but seldom 
Avith eifect: when I was vitli the Mahratta aimy they did not un- 
derstand the use of mortars. 

The Avar-rocket used by the Mahrattas, Avhich veiy often an- 
noyed us, IS composed of an non lube, eight or ten inches long, 
and near two inches in diametei; this destiuctive weapon is some* 
times fixed to a rod of non, sometimes to a straight two-edged 
sword, but most commonly to a strong bamboo cane, four or five 
feet long, with an non spike projecting beyond the tube: to this 
rod, or staff, the Lube filled Avith combustible materials is fastened, 
and on the lighted match setting file to the fuze, is projected with 
great Aelocity; if well directed, Avhich is an uncertain operation, it 
causes much confusion and dismay among the enemy, from the 
difficulty of avoiding its terrifying and destructive effects. 
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But -vvJiat most shews the vanity of life. 

Is to behold the nations all on fire , 

In cruel broils engag’d, and deadly stnfe 
Despotic kings, enflam’d by black desne. 

With honourable ruffians m their hire. 

Cause War to rage, and blood around to pour 
Of this sad work wheu each begins to tire. 

They sit them down just where they were before. 

Till for new scenes of woe peace shall their force restore 
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S-M \i 1 p.ulu's of Rauol). ill's ,11 m\ llmt had brni dispciscd in dil- 
fcri'iiL (lisiiH'ls. ()i li.ul not hocn al)l«* to koi’ji up mill llic niain 
hod\ on tin'll foucd iii.ikIi to cllct I the jiiiK’Hon, occasionally 
dropped in at (.linnicli .ind j).ii.ih* somi' w o li.ul icason lo suppose 
fell into the eiu'inv's hands, and ni.im ncrc lost in foidinLi: ihe 
.Sal)('rmatl> . So ('oinplctely intiinidati'd n cie his pi incipal gene- 
lals .ifter their dcfe.it on the jil.iins of Anas, lhal they lefiiscd lo 
make .my inoxoincnL low.irds joining oui aimy unless ihe com- 
mander m chief sent .in envoy personally to announce his aiiival, 
and luluic intentions, and lo .issuie them of the English liiendship 
and piolcction. He accoidmgly dis])alchcd a Gciman genllc- 
man, then .i volunlcci m our camp, vvilh an mlelhgcnt nalne 
ofiiccr m ihc sepoy coij)s, of mlegnty and allaclnneuL lo ihe clc- 
fealcd gencials, at ihe Coppciwange lulls. Knowing we were sur- 
loundcd by spies, and feaiful of lic.achciy, ihe envoys with only 
one allendanL were seciclly senLofl'al midnight, with a promise of 
promotion if they succeeded in the liazaidoiis cnterpiizeof passing 
the enemy’s posts. Aflci many cxliaordmaiy advenluies and sin- 
gular escapes, they succeeded in then mission, but the faithful 
German fell a saciificc lo the fatigue and hardship of the under- 
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Indians say it is both meat and drink, so nourishing and salutary 
that their cattle reqmre less gram than when drinking other water. 
Their encomium and general delight reminded me of the water of 
theNile,whichMaillet, formerly French consul at Cairo, says is so de- 
licious, that the Egyptians do not wish the heat diminished lest the 
sensation of thirst should subside; the}’’ eat salted things purposely 
to excite it anew, and when absent dwell upon the pleasure they 
shall enjoy m drinking it again: all foreigners who taste it, declare 
they never met with such water any where else, having some- 
thing inexpressibly agreeable to the taste, though mingled with 
much sweetness. Herodotus says the Memphians filled large jars 
with the Nile water, and transported it to the Syrian deserts : 
Aristides adds that the Egpy tians preserved it m earthen jars, three 
or four years; it never became impure; on the contrary, its value 
was enhanced by age, as is that of wine m other countries. 

Finding the enemy were encamped ivithiu a few miles of us, we 
struck our tents early on the following moining, and, hoping to 
bung them to action, marched along the banks of the Saber- 
matty, to the village of Hossamlee; from whence we perceived 
the whole confederate army on the opposite side of the nver, ad- 
vancing in order of battle. The English line immediately formed, 
and a cannonade across the river commenced on both sides, which 
continued tuo hours; at length we silenced their guns, and com- 
pelled their left wing and centre to retire, the right kept their 
ground, and a stiong body of cavalry crossing the liver repeatedly 
charged a detachment under the command of captain Stewart, 
vith two field-pieces directed by lieutenant Toiriano, who repulsed 
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tlicin so gallnnlly :is to be puljlicl^' thanked by the coniinander in 
chief: I^agoliah piescntcd (hclormci n’llha (hainond ring, the latter 
^^as promoted to tlie lank of captain ol jnonccis. 

At noon llic cncni}' iclicatcd; llicy amounted to six!}' thousand, 
chiefly ca\alry then artillery, consisting of fourteen field-pieces 
of diflcicnt cahlici, kept uji a brisk fire for some time, but from 
being too much elevated, did little execution: they ncic served 
b}' Europeans, mostly Ficnch. Tlie confederates lost two sirdars, 
or principal ofiiccrs, several of mfciior rank, and about four hun- 
dred men, besides tlncc elephants, and a number of horses and 
camels; in the English line three Europeans and five sepoys were 
wounded, none killed; Ragobah’s aimy seemed to be mere spec- 
tators. 

The liver dividing the uimies, our fatigued troops weie inca- 
pable of puisuing flying cavalry’’; we therefore marched a mile 
further, and encamped near Hossamlcc, on giound lately occupied 
by the encni}^; who in that expectation had cut down the trees, de- 
stroyed the village, and burnt all the coin and provender they 
could not caiTy off; the suriounding plain, deprived of its verdant 
ornaments, was covcicd withputiid carcases and burning ashes: the 
hot wind wafting from these, fetid odours, and dispeising the ashes 
among the tents, rcndcied oui encampment extremely disagreeable. 
During the night hyamas, jackals, and wild beasts of various kinds, 
allured by the scent, prowled ovci the field with a horrid noise; and 
the next morning a multitude of vultures, kites, and birds of prey 
were seen asserting their claim to a share of the dead. It was to me 
a scene replete with horrid novelty, realizing the prophel'’s denun- 
ciation: “I will appoint over them four kinds, saith the Lord; 
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the sword to sla}', and the dogs to tear, and the fowls of heaven 
and the beasts of the earth to devour and destroy/’ 

"We remained two days m this disgusting situation, and crossing 
the Sabermatty on the third morning, marched six miles, through a 
delightful coiintr}", to the village of Chonwar, where we encamped 
m a large mango grove on the banks of the Wartnic, or Bakruc; 
a small river which joins the Sabermatty at a little distance. The 
enemj" appearing on the opposite side, our artillery commenced a 
brisk fire, and compelled them to retreat towards Kairah, a fortified 
town belonging to Futty Sihng, one of the confederate chieftains, 
a few miles to the northward. 

We followed them early the next morning, and fording the 
AVartruc near the village of Mahter, four miles from our last 
ground, halted on the opposite banks, while the artilleiy and 
baggage crossed the river: this being effected, we marched to- 
V ards Kairah, when a large body of the enemy suddenly appeared 
on our right flank, advancing at full charge. Captains Stewart and 
Tornano, now appointed brigade major, advancing with a small 
rcconnoitciing party, wcic nearly taken prisoners, having only 
lime to unhmber an eight-inch howit/cr, which stopped the enemy's 
career until the line was formed to receive them. A discharge of 
ailillery soon checked their ardour, and turned their attention to 
the rear of our allies, -where Ragobah v as stationed on his state 
elephant . but finding an English detachment, with two field-pieces, 
posted theic for his piolcction, they made a precipitate re- 
ircdt. 

In this action the confederates were reported to have lost 
tv.cUe hundred men, killed and v/ounded. Ragobah’s halcarras 
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and spies, no doubt, UioiigbL to please hjm by aliLtle 6'xaggeiation; 
half that amount was probably neaicr the truth: then aitillery 
was not so well seived as formerly, but their cavalrj'^ made some 
desperate charges on the allies, who received them with intrepidity, 
and in gencial bclKucd well, seveial were killed, and many 
wounded: among the lattci was Saccaiam-Huria, paymastei- 
gcncral of Ragobah’s forces and one of his pinne ministeis; the 
English detachment did not lose a man. One of the peshwa^’s 
elephant-dii\crs being Mounded, the elephant escaped, and 'was 

taken b}’’ the enemy. I mention the loss of this animal because the 

/ 

Asiatics consider them a valuable and honouiable spoil, as mucli 
so as Euiopeans estimate cannon and standaids. 

Befoie the engagement a was delected in the camp of the 
allies, and cairied into Ragobah’s picscnce, ndio ordeied his tongue 
to be cut out previous to his being icturned to the enemy. As 
the pool uictch could neithei urite nor icad, this might be in- 
tended as a figurative oriental language, and the measuie, how- 
ever ciuel to the individual, was perhaps necessar}’-. The miseries of 
war are manifold; but from a wish to condense the events of the 
campaign, I suppress reflections u'^hich natuially occur to every 
feeling mind. It was sometimes deemed necessar}'^ to hang 
a person suspected .as a sp}’^, and to finish the execution, at 
others, when neither lineals nor half-hanging could extort a con- 
fession, It was thought piopei to lowei the struggling wretch, 
slacken the cord, and restoie suspended animation to a harmless 
villagei M'ho had unfortunately stiayed too neai the line. 

Necessity alone compels Britons to adopt these stern decrees a 
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different spiiit rules the Asiatics: the Mogul histoiy is replete with 
blood, nor is the Flindoo character free from cruelty and revenge. It 
has been remarked that the sway of a despotic government has taught 
the Hindoos patience, and the coldness of their imagination enables 
them to practise it better than any people m the woild; they conceive 
a contemptible opinion of a maffs capacity who betrays anj* impe- 
tuosity m his temper: they aie the acutest buyers and sellers m the 
world, and preserve through all their bargains a degree of calm- 
ness which baffles all the arts that can be" opposed against it. 
This will be allowed by those most conversant with their general 
character, but they also know that the patient Hindoo who shud- 
ders at the death of an insect, and preserves the tranquillity of 
temper just mentioned, can as calmly meditate on the most cruel 
tortuies piepared for an enemy, or one he deems to be so: the 
love of money is m general his ruling passion ; throughout Hindus- 
tan cruelty and oppiession are the servants of avarice. 

We encamped, after the action, on the field of battle, a hot 
sand}' plain, without a tree, or any kind of shade; yet being on 
the banks of the Wartruc,it was preferable to a cooler situation with- 
out that advantage. After remaining there three days, ^ve marched 
toA\ards Kairah . before the vanguard had proceeded half a mile, 
the enemy suddenly appeared, advancing rapidly towards us; the 
Biitish line immediately formed, and on filing a few shot, they re- 
treated to Kairah; this detained us some time, and the day be- 
coming intensel}' hot, we encamped on the spot, eaily the next 
11101 nino- we maiched under the walls of Kairah without molestation, 
and loimcl the confederate aimy had retired to some distance. 
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Kairali, a large town, situated at the confluence of the Serry 
and Wartruc nveis,is foilified in the Indian manner with a brick wall 
flanked by irregular towers, mounting forty-seven guns; the build- 
ings were almost concealed by trees. Leaving Kairah unmolested, 
we marched to Coomlah, and pitched our tents in a delightful spot 
near the village, on the banks of the Serry, a small deep river, 
abounding with fish; the surrounding country was covered with 
wild fruit trees, and berries of a beautiful hue and pleasant flavour, 
which'we found refreshing during a sultry march; these indigenous 
fruits and some tasteless figs were all that remained, the enemy 
having robbed the country of all the ripening mangos, tamannda,. 
and other valuable productions. 

Happy would it have been for the delightful province of 
Guzerat, had then depredations been confined to such devasta- 
tion; but alas! all was laid waste and destroyed. The peaceable 
Hindoos, by whom Guzerat is mostly inhabited, are gieatly to be 
pitied, fiom Its being so often the seat of war; for notwithstanding 
the frequent changes of then oppressors, from a Mogul nabob to 
a Mahratta chief, the lower classes take very little concern m such 
revolutions. They seldom quit the village where their fathers 
were born and died ; there they plough the fields, reap the harvest, 
and tend the cattle to the groves and lakes which surround their 
humble dwellings, built of mud and straw, where their wives and 
daughteis spin cotton, grind com, and prepare their simple re- 
past of pulse, milk, and vegetables. It must be allowed that 
too large a shaie of the pioduce is collected for the government, 
and Its subordinate despots; yet m general a sufficiency is left for 
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the peasantry, whose wants are few, to encourage them to remain 
at home, and lenew the annual cultivation. 

Thus peaceably they pass their lives with the monkeys, squirrels, 
and peacocks attached to every village, which, although m a man- 
ner wild, and perfectly independent, seem fondly to associate with 
man, and are univeisally fostered and protected. .The peacocks 
find sustenance in the culhes, or threshing floors, wheie the coin 
is tiod out by oxen, and divided among the villageis; there the 
playful squiirels claim a little share, while the cunning monkeys, 
concealed m the overhanging blanches, watch a favouiable oppor- 
tunit3^ to jump down, and cairy off a considerable poitiou. The 
trees are also enlivened by a variety of small buds, nevei molested, 
who repay their benefactors m a wild melody. I made many addi- 
tions to m}’- oriental ornithology m Guzerat, especially among the 
muscicapae, or fl^^-catcheis. 

The villageis, who seldom visit cities, preserve an innocent 
simplicity of manners, the women are modest and delicate; their 
drapery, however coarse, is rendeied becoming by an elegant care- 
lessness of the folds, and then attitudes are peculiarly graceful. 
Gieatly icsembhng the pastoral manners of the Mesopotamian 
damsels in the patriarchal days, the young women of Guzerat 
daily draw water from the public wells, and sometimes cany tivo 
or three eailhcn jars, placed over each other, upon the head, 
which requiiing peifect steadiness, gives them an ei eel and statelj’- 
air. An English lad} in India, whose gieat delight was to illustiatc 
the sacred volume by a comparison wnth the modern manners and 
customs of the Hindoos, reading the interesting interview between 
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Abrahams’s servant and Rebecca at the gate of Nahor to an intelli- 
gent native, when she came to that passage where the virgin went 
down to the well Avith her pitcher upon her shoulder, her attentive 
fnend exclaimed, “ Madam, that woman Was of high caste/" this 
he implied fiom the circumstance of carrying the pitcher upon 
her shouldei, and not on her head. Some of the highest classes 
among the brahmins do' the same. 

The Guzerat villagers are not without their amusements, be- 
ing often visited by travelling comedians, who exhibit puppet-shows 
and act historical plays by these miniature performers with laugh- 
able eflect. Musicians, dancmg-giils, singing men and women, 
occasionally beguile an idle hour; jugglers and wrestlers perform 
extraordinary feats of agility and sleight of hand, dancing-bears, 
tnckish goats and monkeys, aie also earned about foi amuse- 
ment. 

Such was the peaceful state of Guzerat. During the war this 
pleasing picture was sadly reveised, the villages weie deserted 
and destioyed, the harvests reaped by lawless marauders, and not 
a passenger to be seen on the public loads: the cattle that had 
escaped the armies, weie dnven for protection under the walls of 
cities, where the peasants were promiscuously huddled together 
in famine and wretchedness of every description. The melancholy 
situation of the Guzerat peasants is pathetically pictured in the 
song of Deborah. “ The enemy came up with their cattle and 
their tents, and they came as locusts for multitude, for both 
them and then camels were without number, and they entered 
into the land to destroy it. The highways were unoccupied, and 
“ the travellers walked through by-ways; the inhabitants of the 
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lish artillery for his late successes, than to the prowess of his gene- 
rals: this irritated the peshwa’s friends; from high words they 
proceeded to a furious combat, m which one of the opposite party 
lost his life, and another left his hand and broken scimitar on the 
field. 

Finding the enemy retreated after every engagement, and yet 
continued near enough to molest us and cut off our supplies, know- 
ing also that harassed European infantry were incapable of pur- 
suing dying cavalry, and that our Mahratta allies would never ad- 
vance half a mile from 4he Bntish Ime, Ragobah assembled his 
pimcipal geneials and the English commander to a council of war 
in the durbar tent, when it was determined no longer to follow the 
enemy in the northern paits of Guzerat, but to penetrate into the 
Deccan without delay, and endeavour by quick marches to 
leacli Poonah, the Mahratta capital, before the setting iti of the 
rams. 

Many of us regietted the intended march to the southern dis- 
tricts without seeing the imperial city of Ahmed abad, the metro- 
polis of Guzerat, celebrated in oriental history as the occasional 
lesidence of the Mogul emperors, and still indicating many 
splendid remains of ancient grandeur. Deprived of this gratifica- 
tion, we commenced our march southwards, towaids Nenad. de- 
tached paities of the enemies cavalry hovered near us, and en- 
deavoured to retard our progress, but were always repulsed with 
little loss on oui side. They had not yet encamped in the country 
through which our route now lay, we therefore found its natural 
beauties undimmished , and although deficient m picturesque 
inequality of hill and dale, it was covered with enclosures highly 
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cultivated, rich groves, and extensive lakes, abounding with 
game, hares and partridges being often taken close to the tents. 
On finding us taking a southein route, the enemy sent detach- 
ments to burn the villages and provender, and to drain the wells 
and lakes, so that all the cottages around us weie in flames, 
and the smoke of distant towns and hamlets indicated their furthei 
ravages. 

To see this beautiful and fertile country destroyed, and its 
wretched inhabitants compelled to fly to foreign states for protec- 
tion, added a poignancy to other distresses. The calamities of war 
fall heavily on the Indian peasantry: the collectors in those de- 
spotic governments make no abatements of lent nor attend to aDy 
remonstrance: nothing remains for the wretched faimei but the 
cruel alternative of flight or punishment. 

O ' think to these depopulated realms 

What dreadful mischiefs from ambition flow, 

But heroes, whirl’d m victor)'’s thundenng car. 

Nor hear tlie widow’s ciy, nor orphan’s woe 

Aurungzebe, marching through Hmdostan, set an e.\ ample 
worthy the imitation of other princes, by observing the most exact 
discipline, and permitting no ravages nor injustice by his tioops: 
when he encamped among coin lands, he either paid the estimated 
value to the owneis, or ordered a leceipt to be given for it, as pai t 
of the revenue due to the ciown, saying, “ Although I am com- 
pelled into a war by the machinations of my brother, I cannot 
consider myself as in an enemj^s count^3^” Ragobah was now in 
a similar situation, but neithei himself nor the army he commanded 
paid any, attention to such humane considerations. 
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We marched to Nenad through a continuation of the lovely 
country just mentioned. This city was ihe capital of Conda Row, 
uncle to Govind Row, one of RagobaRs principal partizans, then 
with his army at the head of eight thousand cavalry; Conda Row 
had also promised to join ■ his standard with a considerable force; 
but uniting with his other nephew, Rutty Sihng, one of the most 
powerful chieftains in Guzerat, they went over to the opposite 
party, and fought for them during the whole campaign. 

These princes were all styled Guickwar, in addition to their 
family name, as Fulty Sihng Row Guickwar, Govind Row Guick- 
war, and Conda Row Guickwar, ihe word literally means a cow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment in general, has, in this 
noble family among the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, be- 
come a title of great importance. As they possess a large do- 
main in Guzerat contiguous to the British provinces, and as their 
history is blended with the Mahrattas, and in the political and 
territorial arrangements with the English in that part of India, 
I shall detail the accounts I collected with some difBculty on 
our inarch and subsequent encampments m the Guickwar do- 
minions. , ' 

By the conquests obtained over thC' Moguls in Guzerat, the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the Mahrattas annexed the 
greater part of this rich country to their using empire: these con- 
quests were gained vcntirely by Pilajee, and his son Damajee, two 
renowned generals of the Guickwar family, who theieby possessed 
so much powder, wealth, and influence in Guzerat, that the Poonah 
government, fearful of their adopting the system of the Mogul 
nabobs, and becoming totally independent, gave them a jaghire. 


/ 
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or grant, of Llieir large possessions, including some of the richest 
puigunnas and piincipal cities in the province. 

The leveniie, as well as the government, of these districts was 
assigned over to them and their heirs foi evei, on condition of paying 
the Mahratta government an annual tubule of eight lacs of rupees, 
and furnishing thiee thousand horsemen armed and accoutied foi 
the public service, lo be maintained at the expense of the Guick- 
war family, agreeably to the feudal tenure already mentioned. It 
was further stipulated, that on urgent occasions the Guickwar 
princes should fuinish the slate with a troop of two thousand 
cavalry extiaordmary, to be paid for from the public treasury at 
Poonah, and by this treaty one of the family was always lo be 
stationed at the Mahratta capital m command of the Guzeiat 
troops. 

Damajee succeeded his father Pilajee in the sole command of 
the Guickwar domain, and died only a few years befoiethe com- 
mencement of the civil wars which carried us into this noble prin- 
cipality. Damajee left five sons, Siajee Row, Govind Row, Futty 
Sihng, Monackjee, and an infant prince, with Guickwar added 
to each name. Damajee having been married some 3 ears, and his 
wife proving bairen,he took a second, in confoimity to the Hindoo 
law, which in such cases admits of polygamy, by her he had two 
sons, Siajee and Futty Sihng. A few months after the birth of 
the latter, his fiist wife, so long childless, bore a son, named 
Govind Row. Aftei this Damajee had several children , Siajee, the 
eldest, being a lunatic, was set aside from the inheritance, and 
when we were in Guzerat resided at Songhur, a sou them foi tress 
Govind Row, although m fact a few montlis jmungei than Futty 
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Sihng, nas bj the Hindoo law entitled to inherit his fathers 
possessions, from being the eldest son of his first wife, m preference 
to FutU Sihng, the fruit of a second marriage: this was the 
cause of the disputes then subsisting in the Guick war family. 

At the time of Damajee’s death Futty Sihng was at Brodera, 
the capital of the Guickwar domain, Govind Row commanded 
the Guzeiat tioops at Poonah: Futty Sihng immediately seized 
the patiimony, and being of good capacity, endowed with a large 
shaie of that cunning which constitutes a Mahiatta politician, and 
well acquainted with the venality of the peshwa^s court, when he 
remitted the stipulated tribute to the Poonah treasury, always 
accompanied it by a valuable present from himself to the peshwa 
and nobles, that they might detain Govind Row in the Deccan; 
there being nothing he so much dreaded as his brother coming in 
person to claim his paternal inheritance. The chaiacter of these 
bi others was very different, and so much in favour of Govind Row, 
that Futty Sihng apprehended a revolt should he appear in Guze- 
rat: his biibery to a corrupt ministry ovei balanced the merit 
and just pretensions of Govind Row, until the massacre of Narron 
Rov in 177S* 

Govind Row, long stationed at Poonah, had been always a 
a firm friend to Ragobah, and on his accession to the Mahratta 
goNcrnmcnt he obtained leave to proceed with his troops to 
Guzcral, and chum his palnmonj': he accordingly appeared at 
llic head of a considei able force before the walls of J3rodera, which 
i’utty Sihng, with a stiong gariison, resolved to defend to the last 
extremitj. At this lime the civil var breaking out in the crnpiie, 
Ragobah left Poonah for Guzerat, while Govind Row and ten 
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lliousand men wcic mvcsling Brodcra. Ragobah, then in reversed 
circiimslanccs, claimed Ins friendship and pcisonal attendance 
v’ltli all his men. Gratitude for past favours from his unfortunate 
prince, with ihc piospccL of seeing himself m possession of his 
legal patiimon}^ induced him to compl}' ivith Ragobalfs request; 
relinquishing his own cause, he cheerfully cnlisled under Rago- 
bah’s slandaid, and was from that time a faithful friend iii all his 
adverse fortune, ihough stiongly solicited to join the confederate 
gcneials. 

On cfiectnig the junction between Ragobah’s armj’- and the 
English detachment near Cambaj', Futty Siling, fearful of our 
pioceedmg against Brodera, commenced a correspondence with 
Ragobah, and sent a vackcel, or envojs to the British commander, 
who concluded a treaty in which he promised to desert the enemy 
and join us on the first favourable opportunit3\ An English gen- 
tleman was sent to him, at his express desire, for the ratification, 
which he most ciaftily eluded bj'^ pretending that the confederate 
gcneials, among whom he vas encamped, had got intelligence of 
the negociation, that he was sui rounded by spies, and would not 
answci for his pcisonal safety unless the treaty was instantly de- 
stroj’^ed, not bj^ tearing it m pieces, but by mastication, that not a 
particle of it might be -visible, and no fire could be procured to 
burn It Avithout suspicion. The gentleman complied m part, and 
was glad to be escorted safel}*^ to the Bntish lines. The whole 
was discovered to be an artful coiiliivance of Futty Siling, who 
had made bettei teims with the confederates than the English, 
and afteiwaids openly fought against us m eveiy action. 
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Neiiad being the principal town belonging to Conda Row, 
who had joined in all Futty Sihng’s machinations against Rago- 
bah, he determined to give it up to pillage, or levy a contribution 
fiom the inhabitants. 'Fhis city is one of the prettiest in Guzerat, 
neaily three miles m circumference, fortifed m the eastern man- 
ner with a slight wall flanked by round towers at m'egular dis- 
tances; It has nine strong gates, and a dry ditch round the walls 
in the seventeenth century it was a place of great trade, frequented 
by the English and Dutch merchants, and now contained about 
twelve thousand families, chiefly employed m fabricating the finest 
bafras, and other cotton manufactures, they also cut and polish 
the spng stones fiom Copperwange, m a beautiful manner. 

On approaching Neriad, Conda Rows Subahdar sent the 
keys of the gaiiison to Ragobah, accompanied by e\ery token of 
respect and submission, in hopes of preventing the intended hosti- 
lities . he offered terms, and British troops took possession of the 
gates until they were settled. The confederate army only left 
Neriad the day befoie oui ariival, and v/ere then encamped within 
ten miles, waiting our movements. We pitched oui tents near the 
walls among rich gro\es of mangos and tamaiinds, and copses of 
an infeiior kind of sandal-wood, with a piofusion of good wells 
and an extensive lake. 

Ragobah, considciing Conda Row’s delinqucnc}’’, was thought 
to have been very moderate in levying a contribution of only sixty 
thousand lupees on the inhabitants of Nciiad, which, as usual, 
the}^ icfused to pay until the threats of immediate pillage effected 
a compliance. Each caste was assessed according to its wealth 



and number, but some seels of Biahmins, and a very peculiar 
tribe of people called Bliauls, claimed an established privilege 
of being exempted fiom ever}^ kind of lax and imposition. 

The Bhauls reside chiefly in the proMnee of Guzerat, but are 
not unknown in other parts of India; like the troubadois and 
minstiels m Einope in the days of chivah}^ they seem chiefly oc- 
cupied in lepealing verses of their own composition, or selections 
from the mythological legends of the Hindoos, they chant their 
verses m a style peculiar to themselves, not unpleasing to a stran- 
gei, as the modulation of the voice, and an energetic gi aceful 
action give efiect to the poeliy, which, like the old ballads in 
Em ope, IS either to praise some lenowned warrior, commemorate 
a victory, record a tiagical event, or panegyiise a present object. 
The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratla chieftains have geneially a Bhant 
in their familj^ vho attends them on public occasions, and visits 
of ceremony, during these processions he loudly sounds then 
praise, and proclaims their titles in hj^peibohcal and figurati\e 
language. Tacitus mentions the historic songs and tiaditions of 
the German bards: the Greeks and other ancient nations en- 
couiaged them; perhaps Homer himself may be included in a class 
which like him repeat their legend aiy tales, and are the oral histo- 
rians of the country. 

Although this is the usual occupation of the Bhauts, many of 
them have another mode of living; they offer themselves as secu- 
lity to the different governments for payment of their levenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, Patels, and public farmers; 
they also become guarantees for treaties between rival princes, and 
the perfoimance of bonds by individuals. No secuiity is esteemed 
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so binding or sacred as that of a Bhaut, because, on failure of the 
obligation, he proceeds to the house of the offending party, and 
in his presence destroys either himself or one of his family, im- 
precating the most dreadful vengeance of the gods on the head 
of him who had compelled them to shed their blood. This is 
deemed a dire catastrophe ; as the Hindoos are taught to believe 
that the Bhaut’s life, to which a superstitious veneration is attached, 
over and above their common horror of bloodshed, will be de- 
manded fiom the aggressor by an offended deity; it is therefore 
very uncommon for an obligation to be broken where a Bhaut 
stands security. 

For this responsibility the Bhauts receive an annual stipend 
from the district, village, or individual they guarantee: they sign 
their name and place of abode to the agreement, but instead of 
affixing their seal, as customary among the other tribes, they draw 
the figure of the catarra, or dagger, their usual instrument of 
death. 

This custom of the Bhauts shedding their own, blood, or that 
of their family, has some analogy with many passages in ancient 
instory, especially among those nations who ratified their solemn 
covenants by a bloody sacnfice. One method was to kill an ox, 
and after many religious rites, to distribute it m pieces among 
their fiiends; all who eat of it were from that moment connected 
by a sacred tie, and bound to perform their part of the covenant, 
whether to revenge an injury, or for any other purpose. Lucian 
says, “ When any one of the ancient Scythians received an injury, 
and had not the means of avenging himself, he sacrificed an ox, 
and cut it m pieces, which he caused to be dressed, and publicly 
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exposed; he then spiead out the skin of the victim, and sat upon 
It with his hands tied behind him. All who chose to take a part 
in the injury which had been done, look up a piece of the ox, and 
swore to revenge him according to their respective ability.” Hero- 
dotus mentions a circumstance of the same people still more re- 
sembling the public engagements of the Bhauts, on the occasion 
where the contracting parties cut their arms with a knife, and let 
the blood run into a bowl of wine: of which all who were present 
drank, with the most dreadful impecations against him who should 
^aolate the treaty. 

The Ayeen Akbery mentions Charuns and Bhauts, both em- 
ployed in singing hymns of celebration, and reciting genealogies ; 
m repealing raaitial feats during a battle to animate the troops, 
and in discovering parables and secret things: every great man m 
those days had several in his service, both Bhauts and Chaiuns; 
the former equalled the latter in poetical talent, and excelled them 
in chronology. 

Although the Bhauts possess landed propeity, and cultivate it 
by the tribes employed in agiiculture, as a privileged order they 
are exempted from taxes, and every attempt to levy an assessment 
is succeeded by the Tarakaw^ a most horiid mode of murdenng 
themselves and each other: this, from invariable custom, it is ab- 
solutely incumbent upon them to do, for were they voluntarily 
to submit to any imposition, those of their own tube in other 
places would refuse to eat with them, or to intermarry with their 
family ; they therefore prefer a voluntary death to this state of igno- 
miny and excommunication. 

Many families of this tribe resided m Neriad, from whence 
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lliey travelled when wanted officially, and were always considered 
as a most respectable pait of the community. As this city had 
been twice assessed and plundered in tlie three preceding months, 
Ragobah's imposition reduced the inhabitants to the greatest 
distress. The most melancholy scenes occurred m every quarter, 
of families delivering up their last mile, and houses robbed of 
every moveable to answer their proportion of the lax: if insuffi- 
cient, the wretched owners, stripped of clothes and necessaries, 
were left in nakedness and povert3s- or, under pretence of secret- 
ing valuables they never possessed, tortures were inflicted with 
merciless rigour. So common are these executions among the 
Mahrattas, that our allies thought nothing of the cruelties in 
Neriad. Bntons were not so unconcerned, their generous bosoms 
glowed with indignation against such wanton oppression : but all re- 
monstrances were vain ; Ragobah and his officers, like Gallic of 
Achaia, “ cared for none of those things."' 

When these cruelties and the refusal of the Bhauts to pay 
the tax were reported in the English camp, the commanding 
officer sent the brigade-major privately into the tovn, to convene 
the principal Bhauts, and assure them if they discharged their 
quota quietly, they might rely upon protection, sincerely la- 
menting the necessity of the measure. The heads of the tnbe 
informed the officer they were able to pay more than was de- 
manded in any other mode, but if Ragobah persisted in com 
pulsory assessment, they should prefer death to submission. 

These humane remonstrances and persuasions proving ineffec- 
tual, and Ragobah continumg inexorable, the whole tribe of Bhauts, 
men, women, and children, repaired to an open space in the city. 
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araied -with daggeis, and M-ilh a loud voice proclaimed a dreadful 
sacrifice: ihe}^ once more prayed for an exemplion, which being 
refused, they rushed furiously upon each oilier, and a consi- 
derable number peiished before our astonished troops could dis- 
arm them. One man, more cool and delibeiate than the rest, 
brought his family to the aiea befoie the durbar: it consisted of 
two younger bi others, and a beautiful sistei, all under eighteen 
years of age; he first stabbed the unresisting damsel to the heart, 
instantly plunged the daggei into the breast of one bi other, and 
desperately wounded the other befoie he could be prevented, 
indeed the whole horrid deed was in a manner instantaneous. I 
afterwards heard this man boast of having sacrificed his father a few 
months before in the gloiious cause for which he had now become 
a fratricide. 

A particular sect of brahmins claimed the same privilege of 
exemption: on being refused, they likewise vowed revenge; but 
acting more wisely than the Bhauts, they purchased two aged 
matrons of the same caste, who having performed the -.duties 
of life, were now past the enjoyment of its pleasures, and quietly 
submitted to the sacrifice. These ancient ladies were sold by their 
daughters for foi'ty rupees each, to enable them to defray the 
expense incurred by the funeral ceremonies, on which the Indians 
all lay a great stress. The victims were then conducted to the 
market-place, where the brahmins, calling aloud for vengeance, 
dispatched them to another state of transmigration. After these 
sacrifices neither brahmins nor Bhauts thought it any disgrace to 
pay their share of the imposition. What an anomaly is sometimevS 
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M-illiout the city, and the brook that ran though the midst of the 
land ; Babylon was taken by tuining the course of the Euphrates; 
and many modern oriental cities would easily fall by the same 
means. 

On the 18th we i cached the plains of Arras, the spot which 
had been so fatal to Ragobah m his last battle with the ministeiial 
arm}", before the English junction: there, m conformity to the 
Hindoo superstition of omens, astrological calculations, and Brah- 
minical predictions, the enemy resolved once more to try their 
fortune in a general action. Most of the Indians firmly believe m 
omens, whether from cows, birds, or accidental circumstances; 
ignorant and superstitious, the brahmins and Mullahs encourage 
such a disposition, and make their advantage of it. The prac- 
tice of astrology has prevailed in a greater or less degree among 
most nations unenlightened by Chiistianity. Suetonius mentions 
the army of Vitellius to have been directed by the flight of an 
eagle in the way they were to march. “ Preemisso agmmi loetum 
evenit auspicmm ; siquidem a parte dextra repente aquila advo- 
lavit : lustratisque signis, mgressos viam sensim antecessit.” Homer 
abounds in omens; the Jews were continually requinng signs and 
tokens, and positively ordered to place no confidence m diviners, 
nor to heal ken to dreamers. 

Ragobah and the superstitious brahmins who surrounded him 
were aware of the prevailing opinion in the enemy’s campj they 
doubtless performed many prayers and ceremonies to avert the fatal 
consequences, but we had reason to suppose they placed greater 
confidence m Bnlish valour, supeiior tactics, and formidable artil- 
lery: still It was unpleasant as well as inconvenient to act under 
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such a superstitious prince. A few days before our arrival at 
Neriad, the enemy on a particular occasion sent a herald under a 
flag of truce to Ragobah, and at the same time the ofiicer who ac- 
companied him informed the colonel, that if we (the English) would 
quit their guns, they would be more upon a par with each other, 
and It would shew a more generous courage, or, if we selected a 
champion from our forces, they would appoint another from theirs 
to meet him, and decide the event of the war by single combat, 
but that the effects of our grape-shot and shells were unfair and 
cruel. 

On entering the plains of Arras we perceived the enemj’- ad- 
vancing in two divisions, who soon commenced a cannonade on 
tlie rear, where Ragobah was seated on his state elephant: his 
body guard, at his particular request, had been this day strongly 
reinforced from the English detachment. Our line immediately 
formed, and a fuither reinforcement of infantry was ordered to 
Ragobah’s assistance, but no aitillery; the field pieces remained 
with the line, and kept up a heavy file till the enemy^s cannon 
were silenced, and their cavalry dispersed with considerable loss. 
The colonel having frequently told Ragobah that he would attack 
the enemy^s guns whenever they bi ought them on a plain without 
the separation of a river, now gave orders for a strong party to ad- 
vance and take them. The detachment was immediately formed, 
and advanced with captains Myers and Serle at the head of 
their companies of European infantry, and a strong party of 
sepoys. The enemy on observing our intention returned at full 
speed with their artillery, and threw in a large body of cavalry 
between our advanced party and their guns, who twice charged 



llic Bnlisli clclacliniciit ^\lLll gicaL impcliiosiLy : llicy Avcre re- 
pulsed and fled. Al tins lime anolliri laigc Ijody of cavalry, with 
sc\cral war elepliants, jicncliaied hcluccii oiii ad\anccd party and 
the Bnlisli line, who declaring them'^clvcs Ragobah’s paiLizans, 
were pennilled lo appioach unmolcslcd; especially as their 
nsserlions weie confirmed by Ihiira Punt, an ofiiccr of lank m his 
arm^'. Here we were fatally deceived, and Hun a Punt proved a 
tiTiitor' Sc\cral among our allies overheard tins infamous man 
calling on the eneni}' lo sci/c the ojiporlunity of striking a decisive 
blow , by cutting olT the advanced division, inconsequence they 
commenced a Mgorous .iltack, and ncaily surrounded them by 
their clcphanls and cavah}'. Onr bnne fcllow^s repulsed them 
gallantly m front and icar, many were cut to pieces, among them 
captains j\ryeis and Seile. when b}' some unaccountable mistake 
of the oflicci who then took the command, the grenadiers facing 
to the right about, to change their ground, commenced a retreat; 
the othci Euiopcans and scpo3^s follow'ed their example. Unfor- 
lunatcl}^ at this time a tuinbiil of shells belonging to the howitzer, 
pierced by a lockct, blew up, and added to the general confusion. 
Although our men rctiied wnth piccipitalion, they piescrvcd some 
order until they reached an impenetrable hedge of the thorny 
niilk-bush , hcie the}^ cnliicly broke their ranks, and leaving a field- 
piece in the hands of the enemy, endeavoured to push through 
the formidable banier, though repeatedly ordered by the surviving 
officers to form. Another body now advanced against this devoted 
detachment, their officers in vain endeavoured to rally them, and 
fell a sacrifice. The enemy pursued the fugitives to the advancing 
British line, which now recommenced a brisk fire; our grape-shot 
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and shells at length drove off the whole confederate army, and we 
remained masters of the field. The brigade major with a com- 
pany of grenadiers had previously retaken the field-piece; the 
tumbril of ammunition was lost in the explosion. 

The engagement lasted near four hours. Situated as we were 
in respect to Europeans, the victory was deaily purchased: out of 
fifteen British officers in the advanced division, seven were killed 
and four wounded, besides a gieat many native officeis and two 
hundred sepoys; we also had to lament eighty Europeans killed 
and missing, mostly grenadieis. The oflScers at that unfortunate 
Cl ISIS separated from the line, and, deseited by their soldiers, 
bravelj’- fell m the bed of honour. 1 had been con vei sing with 
most of them during the morning march, and in the evening was 
called to buiy them in a large pit with their unfoitunate comrades. 
A field of battle is indeed a scene of hori or ! 

For then does Death Lne hjs dead chaps ■mth steel, 

“ The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs , 

“ And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men. 

In undetermin'd difierences of kings'” Shakespeaee 

During the retreat of our advanced dnision a Mahratta 
oflScer of cavalry came upon ensign Tuieen, a gallant youth of 
sixteen, who lay upon the ground severely wounded: he ordered 
him to mount behind on horseback immediately; the young officer 
declared it to be impossible, from loss of blood, and the nature of 
his wounds; the Mahratta then oidered him to delivei his sash 
as a token to his commanding officer that he had done his duty; 
which having complied with, he was instantly lan over by a 
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troop of cavalry, and almost trampled to death. He was again 
severely wounded m colonel Bailie’s memorable action m the Cai- 
natic, and finished his short caieerof glory in a subsequent engage- 
ment with the sultan of Mysore. 

In the battle of Arras- the confederates lost seveial principal 
officers, and upwards of a thousand men, with a number of hoises 
and elephants, many of the Mahiattas fell in attempting to carry 
off the killed and wounded, an act of humanity to which they 
pay the greatest attention. They seldom leave a body on the 
field, and venture almost to the cannon’s mouth, rather than suffer 
the remains of a friend to be exposed: out of the number killed 
in this action only seven bodies were found after their retreat. 

The dreadful scenes on the field of battle before the sepulture 
of our dead, and the lemoval of the wounded, together with the 
groans of elephants, camels, horses and oxen, expning by hun- 
dreds, united to the noise of vultures, and screams of other raven- 
ous birds hoveling over them, realized the sublime invitation m 
sacred wnt for the birds of prey to come to the feast of death. 

Come, and gather youi selves together, that ye may eat the flesh 
of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, 
and the flesh of horses, and of them that sat theieon, both small 
and great.” 

The tiaitor Hurra Punt, who betraj'^ed our unfortunate detach- 
ment into the enemy’s hands, was punished as his infamous con- 
duct deserved; a grenadier sepoy of the Biitish line pulled him 
from his horse, and Ragobah’s Arabs, who had suffeied se\erel3’’ by 
his tieacher}", cut him to pieces. 

We continued several houis on the field of battle, assistino- the 
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\7ounded, and burying the dead: the heat was intense, and the 
plains of Arras not affording a drop of water, we proceeded to- 
wards the banks of the J\Iyhi ; iDut, unable to reach that noble 
river, we encamped at Bettassee, a good village, where providen- 
tially meeting with some large wells, and a tank not quite ex- 
hausted, we remained the next day to perform the necessary am- 
putations, and administer such comfort as we could to the sick 
and wounded; our flying hospital now consisting of more than 
four hundred patients, most of them in violent fevers in conse- 
quence of the extreme heat, and the wounds received in the battle 
of Arras. 

About this time Ragobah, or rather Ragonath Row, peshwa of 
the hlahratta empire, signed a phirmaun, or grant, by which he 
engaged himself to pay the English detachment under colonel 
Keating employed m his service, the sum of thirty’’ lacs of rupees 
on his arrival at Poonah, and re-estabhshment in the government 
of the Mahratta empire; specifying that this donation is intended 
in lieu of plunder, prize-money, and all demands oT that kmd. 
This IS a usual method of recompensing European troops for their 
serdees to the Indian princes. 

I have aheady mentioned the inconvenience and confusion 
occasioned by calling the same person b}’’ different names. In this 
instrument of royalty, Ragobah styles himself Ragonanth Row, 
Ballajee Peshwa, Pundit Purdun, of the Mahratta empire This 
was his title as sovereign. Ragonauth Row was his name of le- 
specL; Ragobah that by which he was generally addressed, and 
called by the army; and Dadah-Saheb, the familiar and endeared 
name used by his family. 
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The following morning we crossed the My hi at the pass of 
Fazal-poor: ou approacliing the banks, we found the ground full 
of hollow ways, and ravines two or three hundred feet deep, the 
steep banks were bare of trees, but covered with prickly bushes. 
The celebrated pass at Fazal-poor is a deep narrow defile, where 
only one of our baggage carts, exceeding four hundred in number, 
could proceed at a time, on a very indifferent road; here the 
eneni}' might have annoyed us, but we were suffered to pass un- 
molested. The bed of the river is there about four hundred yards 
broad, but the pellucid stream, running over a silver sand and 
shells, does not exceed fifty at that advanced season. 

We fully expected to have encountered the enemy at Fazal- 
poor. On the preceding evening the brigade major volunteered to 
proceed from Bettassee, and reconnoitre the pass and fortress on 
the banks of the Myhi, where, from the natural strength of the 
position, we supposed the confederates would make a stand. 
Ragobah ordered a select troop of cavalry to accompany the 
major on this service, and provided a fleet, to facilitate his re- 
tieat, if necessary. They retuined at midnight, with the pleasing 
intelligence that the enemy had crossed the Mj'hi after the battle 
of Arras, and leaving a garrison in Fazal-poor, the mam-body pro- 
ceeded m full speed towards the Nerbudda, and left the pass of 
the Myhi fiee. On the bngade majors leport, captain Stuart of- 
fered to march immediately to Fazal-poor with his battalion of 
sepoys, and drive the enemy from the fort, but the commanding 
officer thought the risk too great for the proposed object. 

At sun-set the English detachment, artillery and stores, had all 
safelj’’ crossed the Myhi, we encamped on the southern banks. 
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aud earlj" in next morning marched towards Baroche, where it 
was intended to halt a few days, to obtain a supply of money, 
ammunition and stores, and to seud the sick aud wounded to the 
hospital. On leaving Fazal-poor, we proceeded through a continu- 
ation of deep defiles, and almost subterraneous passes, for two 
miles; from whence we entered a cultivated plain, in the Brodera 
Purgunna, vhich having hitherto escaped the ravages of war, pie- 
sen ted a pel feet gaiden. 

Near a village called Sevasee Contra, I left the line of maich, 
to sketch a lemaikable building, which formed an oblong square 
of two bundled feet by fiftj”, the walls were low, and a small 
dome at each corner gave it the appearance of a Mahomedan 
mausoleum. On a nearer approach, I discoveied it to be a well of 
very superior workmanship; of that kind which the natives call 
BJiourec, oi Bhouhe- the portal w'as elegant, the loof suppoited 
b}-^ pillais, each a single stone, twelve feet high, this led to a flight 
of an hundred and tw'enty steps, of hewn stone, terminating at a 
rcsenon of fine watei , the space fiom the fountain to the portal, 
the peipendicular height of these noble stairs, -was oinanienlcd 
with SIX tiers of pillars, of an elegant order, each tier supporting 
laro-c stones acioss the breadth; these columns were of a single 
Slone twelve feet high, the base, shaft and capital ^vell piopoi- 
lioncd. These two lows of pillars, and two of pilastcis coiics- 
poudmg on the sidewalls, formed three magnificent avenues to 
the fountain at the bottom, and pioduccd a good effect fioni the 
dificrcnl resting places, a\ Inch were adorned with niches, and a 
jirofiision of cancd-woik; the cross stone on the uppeiinost tiei 
wa*^ iichl\ scuijilured, and contained an insciiplion, wdneh I did 
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nol slaj’’ to cop3% as seveial clelached paities from the fortress of 
Fazal-poor hovcicd near us, in the lear. 

A Mahiatla general assured me this rcseivoii cost fifteen lacs 
of iuj)ces, 01 one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling; 
which IS not improbable, ■when it is known that in the Guzciat pro- 
vince, in the space of seveial hundred squaie miles together, not 
a stone is to be met with, we must also iccollect the former 
wealth of Guzeiat, and the exeeution of the work, when the puce 
oflaboui was coinpaiatn'cl}^ liifling I ha\c ah eady mentioned 
the encomium laMshed on such public benefactois by sacred and 
profane wiileis to construct a Bhouiee of this kind establishes 
the loundei’s fame ihiouo-houL Hindostan. 

O 

(Vbout two o'clock we encamped near Padrah, a large town in 
the Biodera Puigunna, defended by a buck wall and ii regular 
to^^ers, the houses aie well built, the town populous, and the 
sun ounding country highly cullivaied. The Biodeia district is one 
of the richest in Guzeiat, the land divided into extensive enclo- 
sures, the hedges adorned with mango and tamarind trees, the 
laltei, then m fiesh veidure and full bloom, diffused a fragrant 
odour, and aflbided a refieshing shade. The banian tiees near 
Padrah, from their amazing size, appeared coeval with the deluge, 
and formed a canopy for our troops impervious to the meridian 
sun: they were filled with monkeys, squirrels and peacocks, all 
favoured and piotected by the Hindoos. The country abounded 
with antelopes, deer, hares, poicupines, paitridges and quails, the 
lakes and ri\ers were covered with water-fowl, few encampments 
could be more delicious. 

The following morning we marched ten miles to the banks of 
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the Dahder. Crossing the river at the pass of Maun-poor, we 
pilcbed our tents in a shady spot on the south side of the river, 
and found the plains adorned by a beautiful species of the mimosa, 
covered with fragrant blossoms of rose-colour and yellow; also a 
thorn, bearing a red flower, succeeded by a small plum varying 
in tints of green, pink, blooming lilac, and dark purple. 

On theSoth we marched towards Baroche, through the Ahmood 
districts, generally a rich black earth, favourable to cotton, juarree, 
and many valuable productions; the Brodera Purgunna was 
mostly a light reddish soil, veiy productive. The next day we 
entered the Baioche Purgunna, belonging to the English: it is 
extensive and productive: the soil m different parts partaking of 
the Ahmood and Brodera districts, resembles them m crops. 

No enemy having been there, we found the country m the 
highest style of cultivation, the inhabitants peaceable and happy, 
the villages, seldom more than two miles fiom each other, contained 
from fifi}*^ to a hundred cottages, with a tank, and one or two pub- 
lic wells; the white dome of a Hindoo temple, or a Mahomedan 
minaret rising among the mango and tamarind tiees, added to 
the general beaut3^ They are usually planted when the village is 
built, and in a few years form a useful and ornamental grove; 
where th 3 women spin, and the weavcis fabricate cotton cloth of 
e\er3' texture, from coarse canvas to delicate muslin. Many other 
occupations are cairied on under this verdant canop3^ 

We encamped for the night at Sourban, one of the best vil- 
lages in the Baroche Purgunna. In our march thither we passed 
through the country' described by Thc\cnot in the seventeenth 
centur}', as a -wild tract, once inhabited by anthropophagi; that I 
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suppose admits of a doubt; not so that many paits are still in- 
fested tubes of wild men, and most audacious robbers, under 
the names of Gracias, Blieels, Coolies, Cotties, and other plun- 
deieis; who, either in gangs or individually, way-lay the liaveller. 
During our sojourning on the banks of the Myhi, Sabermatty, 
and othei Guzeiat rivers, not a night passed m which our camp 
was not robbed and plundered by these banditti. ThevCnofs 
Meidi-Coura certainly no longer remain, but as the existence of such 
a people is a cuiious circumstance, which probably will be pro\ed 
hereafter, it may not be unmleiesting to mention his remarks on 
the country near Sourban, ivheie wc were now encamped, and 
fiom whence we marched the following morning to Baroche. 

“ On leaving Baioche,” this intelligent ivriter observes, I 
journeyed to-Souiban, and having crossed the biook Dader,! arrived 
at Debca, which lies on the side of a wood, the inhabitants 
thereof weie formeily called Merdi-Coura, or Anthropophagi, 
man-eaters, and it is not very many years since mau^s flesh was 
there publicly sold in the markets. It seems to be a nest of robbeis; 
the inhabitants, who are for the most part armed with swoids, are 
a most impudent sort of people, passengeis are always upon their 
guard, naj^they aie obliged to carry a lance with them whenever they 
go only to the water-side. When my friends found I was to travel 
through this country, they advised me, for my security, to take a 
Tcheion (I suppose one of the Charuns mentioned with the Bhauts 
at Nenad) with a woman of his caste or tribe, to wait upon me 
until I were out of danger. These Tclierons are a caste of Gentiles, 
who aie highly esteemed amongst the idolaters, if a traveller have 
any of these with him he thinks himself safe, because the Tcheron 
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acquaints the robbers they meet, that the stranger is under hii 
guard, and that if they come near him, he will cut his own throat 
and the woman threatens them that she will cut off one of hei 
breasts with a razor, which she shows them; and all the heathen 
look upon it to be a great misfortune to be the cause of the deatb 
of a Tcheron, because ever after the guilty person is an e3’’esore 
to his whole tnbe, from which he is turned out. From Pitlad, 
we came to Sousentra (most probably Sevasee-contra,) where I 
saw a very lovelj’- well, and met upon the road an infinite number 
of apes of all sorts, not only upon the trees in the fields, but also 
b3’^ the wa3"-side, which were not in the least afraid of an3’^ body. 
I several times endeavoured to make them fl3’' with my arms, but 
the3" stirred not, and cried their pou-pou like mad; which is, as I 
think, the houp-houp of which Monsieur de la Boula3*e speaks.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


EVENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN GUZERAT; 

THE MARCH OF THE ARMY FROM BAROCHE, 
-SETTING IN OF THE MONSOON, WINTER-QUARTERS IN DHUBOY, 
AND PROCEEDINGS IN THE MAHRATTA CAMP 
TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE WAR. 

1775. 


He travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flow'r to flow’r, so he from land to land , 
The manners, customs, policy of all 
Pay contnbution to the store he gleans , 

He sucks intelligence m every clime. 

And spieads the honey of his deep research. 

At his return — a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and I too I tread his deck. 
Ascend his topmast, througli his peenng eyes 
Discover countnes, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share m his escapes. 


CowPEn. 



CONI’J-iX'J'S. 


Encauipnunt ni Jhnnrln — dc^c) iplion of ihnl ci/i/ — .'>1/10 uw'iquc — 
Bnwjlian — ttatU — i htiddn lun — Ihiidan ;cojinn hcdlinig — dis- 
cojdmi in JynudJudi'': m lup — diHitmn of hi^ iinopy — change of 
inrn'^iiu^ — n eolation in jkikk tin 1 atnij 'ou'^on in (inzerat — march 
fioin ]]a](ndit ionarih Dhidmij^ di^tnnd for uintci (jiiailcis — c.?- 
/; t me In a! — t 1 li ai i fi nm lit 1 nii i — niish/ mai eh — confusion of 
tin cnemp — rait^c of not nunc tlTcitualhi sujjnning (hem — pass 
of Boua-pcii — incamp at 'J'hain 'I'l loh — sudden setting in of 
tin monsoon — hoiiois of tin night — dcsti uction of the camp, and 
diath of pii'^cms and inttk hij the temped — situation in the com- 
manding ofjieii's tent — 1 ise of the nater — seipcnts, scorpions, and 
reptiles in the \illagc huts — pineced one mile toi^aids Dhuhop — 
icneie the mai eh — difficult if of getting on the aitillcnj — inter 
(juaiteis in Dhuboij — de'sci iption of that citij — din bar — adjutant 
bud — encampment of Ragobah's armij at Bellapoor — situation of 
the coiintiif — join nep to Bcllapooi — rise of the Dafidcr — incle- 
mcnep of the iecathcr — females in Ragobah’s zenana — an intiigue 
xeith Essreant Rou — his caccutioii, and the death of his mistress — 
inconveniences of a camp in the lainp season — miscellaneous rc- 
mails — dupheitp and chicancip of the Indians — comparison be- 
Uocen the Asiatic and English character — criicltp of brahmins — 
anecdote of their dire revenge — division of castes — Maliratta cha- 
racter — scruples of the Indians^ rcpccting jood — story oj some 



palanquin-bearers, on that subject — anecdote of Narrain Doss — 
zcater for drinking — scruples concerning it — vessels for cooling it — 
mangos — Mahratta tents — illness of the writer — conclusion of the 
war — subsequent fate of Dagohah. 

2Iemorial relative to a Mahratta army, by Sir Charles Malet. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


On the 27lh of May, the English detachment encamped near the 
walls of Baroche, and continued there until the 8th of June: tins 
city then belonged to the English, and having many friends there 
in the Company’s seiwice, I resided among them during our slay, 
and doubly enjoyed the comforts of domestic life, after a fiugnjug 
campaign in the hottest season of the year, when, except to change 
them, I had seldom taken oJBf my clothes, or slept out of a pa- 
lanquin. 

Baroche is situated on an eminence, on the north bnuk'- ot 
the Nerbudda, in the twentj-second degiee of north Jntitudc, 
about forty miles from Surat, sixty from Camhny, ainl twenty^ 
six from the entrance of the river; it is aido' and a h.iji' 

in circumference, fortified m the oriental ninnnmuth liiidi walls, 

perforated for musketry, and flanked by to\\cn>, inouiitrd with 
cannon, there are two principal gates, and '^uiilhr out- 
lets: the suburbs are extensue and popnloih, and dir snrromu*- 
ing country fertile and pleasant. Baroche, Irani its n.uriKd 
tion and strength of the irorks, /naj, lor .in Asaun^ , 

deemed a formidable fortress, and cost the Jinghs}, 
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much trouble to take it from the nabob in 1772; from which 
time until 1783 it remained m the Company’s possession. 

The ancient histoiy of Baroche is of little consequence, nor 
can I trace its oiigin; it is with great reason supposed to have 
been the Barygaza of Ptolemy. It formeily belonged to the Hin- 
doos, but when the Mahornedans conquered Guzerat, and sub- 
dued Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Surat, Baroche shared a similar 
fate. From that period, until taken by the English, it was go- 
verned by a nabob; fiist as a delegate from the Great Mogul, and 
then by usurped authoiity as an independent prince: although 
the Mahratta chieftains of Brodera compelled the nabobs at dif- 
ferent times to assign over six tenths of the Baroche revenue; which 
wei e then paid by the Company to Futty Sihng, the chief of Bro- 
deia: the whole revenue amounted to six lacs of rupees, upwards 
of seventj^-five thousand pounds. 

The houses in Baroche are built like those at Surat and Cam- 
bay; the streets are generally narrow and dirty: the durbar, or 
palace of the late nabob, occupies a large range of buildings, com- 
manding a view of the river, and a rich country beyond the southern 
banks. There were formerly several musjids at Baioche, especially 
one, called by way of eminence the silver mosque, situated in the 
centre of a large area containing several marble tombs, under a 
handsome cupola, on the west side is the musjid, or house of 
prayer, on the south, a small temple enclosed with a lattice, co- 
vered Avith thin plates of silver, has obtained this dignified appel- 
lation. Theie, under velvet canopies, are deposited the remains of 
the former nabobs of Baroche, the last, after the loss of his capital, 
fied to a distant country, and' fell a sacrifice to his misfortunes. 
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General Wedderburne, Commander in Chief of the Bombay forces; 
was killed during the siege; a tomb is erected to his memory neai 
the flag-staff tower. In the vicinity of Barochc are several othei 
dilapidated mosques and mausoleums, particulaily one called 
Bawhran, on an extensive scale. Tlie nabob’s gardens without 
the walls, nearly a mile in circumference, are laid out with some 
taste; they contain sei^eral summer pavilions, fountains, and canals, 
with abundance of oriental fiuits and flowers. 

Situated in a fertile province, this city is well supplied with 
provision: fine beef, mutton, kid, and poultr}^ at very reasonable 
rates; with venison, game, wild-fowl, and plenty of fruits and ve- 
getables; the river Neibudda, which washes the southern walls, 
abounds with carp and other fish. 

Baroche has always been a place of considerable trade; very 
extensive cotton manufactures are carried on theie, and lai-ge con- 
signments of raw cotton from the adjoining distiicts are e.xported 
in boats to Surat and Bombay, to be shipped for China and difler- 
ent parts of India; as, from the dangerous navigation in the gulf of 
Cambay, few large vessels ventuie up higher than Surat. 

The Nerbudda rises m the mountains far to the north-east: it 
IS esteemed one of the sacred streams of the Hindoos, and through- 
out the whole day the women of Baroche aie bathing in the river, 
without being at all abashed by spectators, though no females arc 
more modest than the Hindoos, they shift their garments, consist- 
ing of a single drapery, elegantlj’- folded, in the most expeditious 
manner, without the least offence to decezcr. Custom reconciles 
every thing, and not a spark of jealonsj enters the breast of a brali- 
min or banian husband, when he seesh^ -fre bathing in llie 
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stream with a hundred of the opposite sex. Besides the 'flowery 
sacrifices daily offered to the gods of the Nerbuddah, there are 
solemn rites at stated periods; about once m forty years, as regu- 
lated by astrological calculations in the brahmimcal calendar, a 
grand jatterah, or festival, is celebrated on its banks, to which 
pilgrims resort from all parts of Hindostan; every Hindoo who 
can accomplish the journey, is desirous once m his life to assist at 
this solemnity, and anticipates it with as much enthusiasm as the 
zealous mussulmaun does his pilgrimage to the sacred shrines in 
Mecca and Medina. 

During our stay at Baroche, great discontent prevailed in 
Ragobah^s army, which at length produced murmurs and remon- 
strances, occasioned by long arrears of pay, and other disappoint- 
ments. Govind Row Guykwar, one of the peshwa^s pi incipal ad- 
herents, declared he would not accompany him to Poonah, unless 
he was put into the possession of Brodera, his paternal inhentance. 
The Aiab and Scindian infantry insisted on receiving their arrears be- 
fore they crossed the Nerbudda; a thousand of the foimer, under 
arms, marched out of the camp with music playing and colours 
flying, and never returned. These seditions caused a change of 
measures in Ragobah’s council: it was now finally resolved to 
lemain in Guzeiat during the lainy months, and proceed to 
Poonah at the commencement of the fair season. Dhuboy, a for- 
tified city about fifty miles from Baioche, was the place destined 
for our winter quarters; accordingly on the eighth of June we 
niaiched from Baroche, along the banks of the Nerbudda, towards 
that place, which was then in possession of the enemy. 

In our route thither we passed near the celebrated banian-tree, 
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called Cubbccr-biiir, cighlccn luiiulicd fccLin ciicumrcicnce,as rally 
dcsciibcd in anolhci place, l^iocccding fiom llicncc by Coial, 
Ranglun, and Zinorc, all siLnalcd on Uic lofL}" banks of the Ncr- 
budda. ihc army encamped Iwo nigbls in a dcliglilfnl spot not far 
from the walei-sidc, fiom adicncc the counLi^’’ in evciy direction 
presented a charming pictme. to ihc noilh and west an extensive 
cultivated plain, abounding with mango giovcs and Milages, on 
the cast and south the nver mcandcicd boldly thiough a feitile 
and populous champaign, bounded by the woody hills and loft}’- 
mountains of Rajpiplcy. 'J’his hill}' tiact belongs to an indepen- 
dent ra]ah, wdiose wild domain is situated m the midst of the 
I\Iahratta cmpiic. By paying an annual tribute, he remained 
unmolested. 

Our march on the tenth was very fatiguing, in hopes of sur- 
prising the enemy, we had not puisucd the direct road to Dhuboy, 
but followed them towaids (he pass of BoAva-Pcci, wdicre we w'ere 
informed they had encamped 'J’hc heat this day was dieadful; 
a European scijcant w'as killed instantaneously by a coup desoleil, 
and several m the ranks w^eie rccovcied wuth difficulty. The country 
was still beautiful, but the hot winds and burning dust which con- 
tinually oveiwdiclmed us, w'erc an alloy to every pleasure; the im- 
mense clouds of the latter, occasioned by the motion of ihieehundied 
thousand men and animals, m a light soil, which for eight months 
had not been moistened by a single showei, is inconceivable, nor 
have I language to desciibe the lage of the hot winds. Beinier, ' 
in Ins excursion with Auiungzebe fiom Delhi to Cachemire, truly 
characterises oui situation, as well as my sensations for having ex- 
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quarters at the pass of Bowa Peer; wlieie, notwithstanding their 
usual vigilance, we understood from our Ilalcarras and spies, they 
wcic lulled in security, from a supposition of our having crossed 
the Nerbudda, at one of the western fords. We marched m tole- 
rable Older b}' moonlight for two hours, when becoming extremely 
daik, Ragobalfs cavalry continually biokc through oui line, and 
obliged us to halt until day-break; we then proceeded to the heights 
of Kanghur, fioin v hence at sun-risc we discerned the enemy's 
camp, uith their tents and colours all standing, at three miles dis- 
tance. The sight of oui advanced guaid thiew them into the greatest 
confusion; the}' stiuck their tents with precipitation, and filled the 
bed of the river uith elephants, camels, and fugitives of every de- 
scription: then bazar, escoited by seven thousand cavalry, had al- 
ready crossed ; the rest of the army now followed them m all direc- 
tions. The British tioops, disiegarding heat and fatigue, marched 
with alacrity, but wcie retarded by the deep fissures and defiles on 
the banks of the Neibudda. Instead of forming, as usual, and 
marching towards us when we approached their camp, the enemy 
fled m the utmost disordei, and our round and grape had but little 
effect 

The halt after midnight prevented our completely surpnsmg 
their camp at day-break, otherwise we should have made 
many prisoners, and found considerable plunder; but this delay 
afforded an opportunity to carry off their valuables, and leave us 
little more than some gram and provender. It was impossible 
for harassed European infantry and sepoys to pursue flying cavalry, 
nor could we stimulate Ragobah's horse to follow them, or indeed 
to advance m a body beyond our guns: a few independent parties 
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took an advantage of still smaller troops of the enemy, to bring' 
off an elephant, twenty camels, two hundied horses, and a great 
number of pack oxen: a detachment under their own leader 
crossed the river without orders, and plundered the rear of the 
enemy's bazai , but none attempted to pursue the mam body. 
The only article of booty obtained bj'- the British troops fell to the 
lot of the brigade major, who obsernng a sepoy with a bundle 
under his arm, pursued by a native officer, who seemed resolved 
to share the spoil, he rode up just as they opened the parcel, which 
to their surprize and disappointment contained a new-born infant^ 
which some unfortunate mother had most probably dropped in 
her flight. Both parties most willingly consigned their treasure to 
the humanity of ray fiiend, who immediately procured a vet nurse 
for the little foundling, the only want in a climate where infants 
wear no drapery. 

At eleven o'clock we encamped on the enemy's ground, on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, near the pass of Bowa-peer, which takes 
its name from a celebrated Mahomedan saint, buried there eight 
hundred years before, his tomb, coveied with silk and embroidery, 
is daily strewed with flowers, and nightly illuminated by small 
lamps; his character is so highly estimated, that' Hindoos and 
IMahomedans approach his shrine with equal reveiencO. Th6 
Eakeer who resides m a sacied grove near the tomb, and perfoimfe 
the slated lebgious ceiemonies, informed us that when the enemy 
first discerned our appioach, they threw several of their cannon, 
and a o-reat deal of ammunition into the river; some of them were 
taken up bj’^ oui pioneers. 

Earl 3" on the 12 ih of June we marched from Bowa-peei Id- 
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wards Dliuboy, twenty miles distant; the day was cloudy: a few 
showers had cooled the air, and rendered the country delightful. 
On leaving the river, we passed seveial large villages, embosomed 
in groves, and abounding with wells, but found the tanks ex- 
hausted until we reached Tham-telow; which takes its name from 
a large reservoir of water, enclosed with a wall of hewn stone and 
surrounded by a noble flight of steps, the laboui and expense of 
foimer ages This village being only six miles from Dim boy, we 
pitched our light tents for the night, with the intention of march- 
ing into Dhuboy the following morning, to take possession of winter 
quarters. 

The shades of evening approached as we i cached the ground, 
and just as the encampment was completed the atmosphere grew 
suddenly dark, the heat became oppressive, and an unusual still- 
ness presaged the immediate setting m of the monsoon. The whole 
appeal ance of nature resembled those solemn preludes to earth- 
quakes and hurricanes in the West Indies, from which the east in 
general is providentially free. We were allowed very httle time 
for conjecture, m a few minutes the heavy clouds burst over us 

“ Witli the big stores of steaming oceans charg’d , 

” There thunder held his black tremendous throne, 

, From cloud to cloud the rending hghtmng rag’d , 

” Till m the furious elemental war 
“ Dissolv’d, the whole precipitated mass 
” Unbroken floods, and sohd torrents pour’d ” 

Thomson’s high-coloured picture is no exaggerated descnption 
of this unexpected tempest. I witnessed seventeen monsoons m 
India, but this exceeded them all, in its awful appearance and 
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dreadful effects. Encamped in a low situation, on the borders 
of a lake formed to collect the surrounding water, we found our- 
selves in a few hours in a liquid plain. The tent-pins giving waj, 
in a loose soil, the tents fell down and left the whole army exposed 
to the contending elements. It requires a lively imagination to 
conceive the situation of an hundred thousand human beings of 
every description, with more than two hundred thousand elephants, 
eamels, horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this dreadful 
storm, in a strange country, without any knowledge of high or 
low ground ; the whole being covered by an immense lake, and 
surrounded by thick darkness, which prevented our distinguishing 
a single object, except such as the vivid glare of lightning displayed 
in horrible forms No language can describe the wreck of a large 
encampment thus instantaneously destroyed, and covered with 
water; amid the cries of old men and helpless women, terrified 
by the piercing shrieks of their expiring children, unable to afibrd 
them relief. During this dreadful night more than two hundred 
persons and three thousand cattle perished, and the morning dawn 
exhibited a shocking spectacle. Among those who fell a sacrifice 
was the little foundling from the enemy’s camp. 

Such was the general situation of the army, such the conclu- 
sion of the campaign. As secretaiy to the commanding officer, I 
was always one of his family, and generally slept in his tent. At this 
time he was ill with a violent fever, and on the commencement of 
the storm had been removed in his palanquin to the village: I 
endeavoured to follow him; but up to my knees in water, and 
often plunging into holes much deeper, I was compelled to return 
to the tent; there being left alone, and perceiving the water 



gradually rising, I stood upon a chair, to keep me above its surfacc: 
by midnight it had lisen above three feet. The shneks of the sui- 
loundmg women and children, and the moaning of eattle, espe- 
cially of dying camels, were hoiiible. To increase my distress, 
the pins gave way, and the tent fell upon me, when no ealls for 
assistance could be heard Providentiall}’’ it v'as a small Indian 
tent, with a centre pole, round which it clung; had it been the 
colonel's usual marquee, of English canvas, I must have been 
smothered. At last, finding myself neaily exhausted, I determined 
to make one effort more for m}*^ deliverance, m which I happily 
succeeded Guided thiough the lake by tremendous flashes of 
lightning, after many difficulties, I reached the hut whither they 
had conve3’’ed the colonel, and theie found the surgeon-general, 
and several other gentlemen, drying their clothes round a large fire 

in the centre: with them I passed the lemamder of this 'miserable 

1 , 

night, among serpents, scorpions, and centipedes, which the 'fife 
within and the heavy rain without had driven fiom theit hiding 
places Several of our men were stung by the scorpibns, anid bit 
by snakes and centipedes; none fatally. The scoipion, though lefes 
dangerous than the malignant serpents, inflicts a wound which| 
like that of the centipedes, is attended with inflammation and fever; 
his sting at the end of the tail he darts with great force at the ob- 
ject of his fury; the latter bites by means of strong folceps at' the 
mouth’ this reptile is moie common than the scOrpion', and more 
easily concealed. If the scorpion is suriounded by 'flaming spirits 
or burning embers, and can find no egiess, he stings himself id 
death. 

Such was our night: the next morning the camp exhibited a 
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scene of woe; the train of artillery was sunk seveial feet into the 
earth, and covered by the water. To convey them and the heavy 
stores to Dhuboy required the utmost exertion, and, with the assist- 
ance of elephants, could not be accomplished in less than seven 
days, although only a distance of six miles. 

On the 15th we made our fiist attempt, and proceeded one 
mile from Thain-Thelow to Vuirage, the next village. The plain, 
covered with carcases of horses, camels, and oxen, some at their 
last gasp, suffocated m the mud, others in a slate of putrefaction, 
presented a shocking spectacle. The groans of a dying camel are 
dreadful; but the mind of feeling was more distressed by the 
sight of infirm men and expiring women; of parents, unable to 
support their helpless offspring, or in agonizing grief carrying them 
dead in their arms for sepulture or cremation. 

Had I attempted to walk over this Golgotha, I might have 
shared their fate: my bearers could not carry me m a palanquin. 
With some difficulty I effected it on hoi'seback, for no road could 
be traced through the Avaters, and the lavines were dangerous. 
We remained at Vurrage until the artillery and ammunition were 
transported from Thain-Thelow, which, although only the distance 
of one mile, was a woik of five days. This being accomplished, 
we employed two more in finishing our journey of five miles to 
Dhuboy, occasioned by the Herculean labour of dragging the 
aitillery. I made this second attempt on an elephant, and from 
such an eminence had an extensive view of the country, which 
presented a boundless sheet of water, encompassing the rising 
giounds, covered with trees and villages, like so many islands. 

The officers and privates in the English detachment were soon 
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provided \vilh com for table quarleis in the ancient city ol Dlmboy. 
The icmains of ils fortifications, gates, and lemjilcs, indicate gieat 

magnificence. The temple neai the cast gate, called the Gate of 

* 

Diamonds, a work of immense labour and expense, must have 
employed a number of aiLificcis man}' yeais. The city is nearly 
quadrangulai, exceeding two miles in circumference: such parts 
of the foitifications as remain entire aie of large hewn stones, and 
the interior colonnade is a beautiful and useful woik: within 
the walls is a laige tank, sui rounded b}'^ strong inasonr}^ with a 
grand flight of steps, the whole extent descending to the water, 
from the Hindoo temples, choultries, and solemn groves, which 
generally border this beautiful leservoir. 

Dhuboy, with the othei Hindoo cities m Guzerat, became an 
early part of the Mahomedan conquests, and remained m their 
possession until the Mahrattas took it on the decline of the Mogul 
power, in the eighteenth century; it is now chiefly inhabited by 
Hindoos: a few Mahomedan families are permitted to reside there, 
on condition of not eating beef. The pundit, or governor, ap- 
pointed by the niinisteis at Poonah, submitted to Ragobah, and 
on our appioach acknowledged him as peshwa of the Mahratta em- 
pire; the latter immediately levied a contribution of three lacs of 
lupees from the inhabitants, which they were unwilling and almost 
unable to pay; foi, although some cotton manufactures are carried 
on there, Dhuboy and its dependencies aie poor. 

The durbar and some of the principal houses were well built, 
and the streets generally broad and airy: many acres within the 
walls were cultivated, and produced abundant ciops of corn and 
vegetables: the city contained about forty thousand inhabitants, 
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and nearly as many monkeys, which occupied the roofs of the houses, 
or enjoyed the shade of the mango and tamaiind trees with the 
peacocks, squirrels, and green pigeons, that lived there as unmo- 
lested by the Hindoos as if in the midst of a forest. Pehcans, 
wild-ducks, adjutant-birds, and a variety of watei-fowl, animate 
the beautiful lake, adorned by the nymphea and many aquatic 
plants. 

The adjutant-bird, or argali, a large bird of the ciane species, 
is sometimes near six feet high, and from twelve to fifteen from 
the extremity of each wing. The adjutant, one of the ugliest m the 
Indian ornithology, is as useful as thestoik in Holland, or the ibis 
in Egypt, and equally venerated by the Hindoos, it not only de- 
stroj^s serpents and noxious reptiles, but eats up the carrion and 
offal in towns and villages, which m that climate are extremely 
offensive, I know not why this bird is called the adjutant; the 
name of sentinel would perhaps be more appropriate; for, when 
not in quest of food, they stand motionless, in a pensive attitude, 
like so many statues. Their pendent red craw, and coarse bieast, 
bare of feathers, but protruding some long dark hairs, have a for- 
bidding appeal ance. 

Soon after the English troops were settled at Dhuboy, Rago- 
bah encamped with his army at Bellapooi, a pass on the river 
Dahder, at ten miles distance. The commander in chief residing 
there more than in Dhuboy, my time was divided between the 
Mahratta camp and the city; especially during a negociation be- 
tween Ragobah and Putty Sihng, the Guykwar chieftain of Bro- 
dera, when all correspondence with Bombay was m cipher My 
Journeys to Bellapoor were fiequent, and in favourable weather 



not unj^lcn'^niU. Ariel llie rir‘’l lie.n v falls of ram. the face of nature 
wa*- •'oon atloinecl \Mlh l^eaul^ . ihe lierltie*; enncliccl with a vaiicLy 
of rlmibintr plant*' pcifuineci the air, from blossoms of minglcfl 
hut"' .md frauniner. spimgmcr eottfin, ciops of \aiious gram, plants 
ftn oil, w ilh laiire fields of eiuuinhei'', gourds and melons, ^a\e 
the eonnlrx the ajijn'aranre of a \\ <'lI-( nltn ated garden, huL the 
sudden transition m the rainy sr.ivon from a bright scicnil} to an 
ON ei \\ hehnimz leinjx'st. was an alloy to these dehtihls, especially 
to f)ne ‘■o imu h exposed to then melemeneu 

M\ joiirneN lioni Dhubfiy to Dcllapoor, a distance of only 
t('n inih's, fiecpuMitl) occupied as man_\ hours, notwithstanding I 
was mounted on a sironi: elephant. n\ hose sagacity gcnci.illy guided 
me m s.ifetN lhroui:h a continued sheet of wal('r which cntircl}^ 
covered the roads Onci', when im})orlanl business icquncd my 
attendance at Ihiiiapooi, I armed .it the pass of the Dahdcr, and 
found the stream, seldom more than thicc feet deep, suddenly 
risen to fort n . and running w ilh astonishing \eloc1t3'. The moun- 
tain torrents had jorned the overflowing lakes and rivulets; wdiose 
nmteil stie.ims lushmg furiously to the u\ei, swept awa}’’ corn- 
ricks, cottages, liccs, and cattle, and then huriicd them to the 
ocean, togelhci with some feeble inhabitants of the plains, and 
several of Hagobah’s camji-followcis, who lost their liv^es in at- 
tempting to get the tiecb and lafters foi fiie-wood; for although 
the Indians arc gcnei ally expert swimmers, the curient was too 
rapid foi then exeitions. 

While detained on the banks of the Dahder I wdlnessed seveial 
of these calastiophcs, and in view of a comfortable encampment 
on the opposite side, at only a few yards distance, but separated 
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bj this impassable flood, I found the evening approach, when 
had neither food, fire, nor hovel to afford me shelter. A volume 
of Pope’s Homer had beguiled the journey. We doubly enjoy the 
similes of the Grecian baidwhen read m a country of similar manners 
and customs. While contemplating the scene just described on the 
banks of the Dahder, the following passage was truly impressive. 


'' Thus when m autumn, Jove his ftir7 pours, 

“■ And earth is loaden with incessant showers, 

“ From their deep beds he bids the nvers rise, 

Andl opens all the flood-gates of the skies 
" Th’ impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 

Whole fields are drown’d, and mountains swept away 
Loud roars the deluge ’till it meets the main. 

And trembling man sees all his labours vain 


' While sitting on the elephant’s houdah,^ waiting for the fall of 
the river, or for some means of crossing it, this scene ceased to be 
ideal: at sun-set, a darkness resembling that at the setting in of 
the monsoon covered the horizon, and a deluge of rain fell the 
whole night. The houdah, or covered throne, which at first served 
for my habitation, being soon broken by the tempest, and filled 
with water, I sheltered myself to the leeward of the elephant, and 
remained until day-break, with the faithful animal and his dnver; 
the wet sod our bed, the watery clouds our only canopy. When 
the morning dawned, I beheld the nver rising still higher, and, 
being unable to hold any communication with the camp, I re- 
turned to Dhuboy through a continued flood, impassable by 
any other conveyance than a boat or an elephant. 

During my next visit at Ragobah’s camp, a circumstance oc- 
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cinrctl whicli .iflbuK anollicr tinil of Asialic inanncis and despotic 
power, under llic innucncc of jealous and un’cnge. T liavc men- 
tioned llie ladies of ltagol)al)’s zenana, on oiii dcpailurc fiom 
.Sural: llicy accomjianicd liiin llnoiiglioiil llic campaign, and geue- 
rall\ lodc on lior«:cl)ack*. As tiic Hindoos do not wear ^clls, they 
weie rrc(|ncnlly moic e\|)osed on the line of maicli than is usual 
for llic eastern ladies. ]lul in camp their Icnls wcic always sur- 
rounded In high cam as w.illi>; where, concealed fiom view*, they 
pas^-cd then li\cs in soliludc. apathy, and disgust. Anandablij'e, 
tiic only wife ofRagobah, w'as not with him on this campaign. Of 
Ills sc\cn concubine*', one onl> attiacLcd atlcntion, a piclLy lively 
girl, w'ho rode giaeefuil^ , aiul seemed pleased with observation: 
many of oui ofliceis adiniicd her, but hci chaims made a decpei 
impiession on the heart of Issswant Row*, a ^oung soldier of for- 
tune and (lislinclion in the iMahr.itta aimy. 

It IS unncecssaiy to detail the paiticulais of an amour: liowever 
modified by education, the passions m ihc eastern and western 
hemispheres arc much the sanic, love, perhaps, bums with aliercei 
llame m the lorrid zone, and an intrigue is earned on with more 
diflicully 111 an orienlal zenana than in the fashionable ciicles of 
Euiopc. These lovers cherished a mutual attachment, and by 
means of a confidant bafiled for a time the Aigiis eyes of Asiatic 
jealousy. The eunuchs and duennas at length suspecting the in- 
liiguc, gave inlorination to Kagobah On the rumour of a dis- 
covciy, Ess want Row absconded, leaving his tent, armour, and 
horses m camp; and had not his attachment to an Arabian horse got 
the better of his prudence, he would have effectually escaped; but m 
hopes of carrying off this favourite animal, he returned the follow- 
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ing night to his tent: on approaching the tree where the horse was 
-picketed, he was made a prisoner. Ragobah ordered him to be in- 
stantty beheaded, bj torch-light, at the extremity of the camp, 
nnd his remains exposed as a public spectacle throughout the next 
day. While the ministers of death dispatched the unfortunate 
lover, his ill-fated mistress was sowed up in a sack, and thrown 
nhve into the river; the confidant was condemned to have her 
nose cut off, and thus remain an example to the other slaves in 
the haram. 

Midnight is generally the time for oriental executions ; some- 
times the criminal is put to death with the utmost privacy, at 
others an alarm-gun from the imperial tent, at that silent hour pro- 
claims the exit of the devoted victim. 


“ Let barbarous nations, wbose inhuman love 
“ Is -nild desire, fierce as the suns they feel, 

“ Let eastern tyrants, fix)m the hght of heaven 
“ Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly possess’d 
“ Of a mere lifeless nolated form, 

WTiile those whom love cements, m holy faith, 

'' And equal transport, firee as nature hve, 

" Disdainmg fear ” Thomsox 


Niebuhr mentioned a circumstance at Bussora, of a rich mer- 
chant who had been received into the powerful body of janizaries, 
and a pilgrimage to Mecca had stamped a still higher value on 
his character; but the govemoi being his enemy, he was strangled 
privatelj’-, and his dead body thrown into the market place. After 
this public spectacle, like that of Esswant Row, the fnends were 
permitted to take awaj his remams; but in a history of Morocco, 
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wc lead of a man licing sa\icd amndcr, and aflci this ciucl death, 
liib body would have icmaincd to be eaten b}’^ tlie dogs, if the 
emperor had not pardoned him. It appears cxlraoidinaiy to par- 
don a dead man, but unless the despotic tyiant had extended 
this clemency to the deceased, no peison would ha\c daied to 
bui} him. 

About tins time, fioin being so much exposed to the violence 
of the wcathei, and sleeping in a wet camj), I wxas seized w'lth a 
rc\ei; which, resisting all the powci of medicine, constantly re- 
turned evci v spimgtide, and left me in a w'calc and languid con- 
dition; but ha\mg much to do, ni my oflicial capacity, w'ltliFutty 
Sihng, the ]hodcia cliicflain, winch occasioned several inclement 
journeys to his capital, I resisted its cflccts as long as possible, and 
continued with the colonel at Bcllapooi. A summer campaign 
m India is gcncudly jileasant, but an encampment m the rainy 
season far olhcrw'isc, the soft and muddy quality of the soil, the 
humidity of the almosphcic, and the lank glass wdiich springs 
round the tents, united watli the fetid odours m every quarter, ren- 
der It a disagiccablc residence: it is Avilh difficulty that the pins 
and lopes keep the tents upiight m the soft earth, and it is still more 
difficult to pieseivc them diy during the long and heavy falls 
of ram. 

These aie peihaps the only inconveniences attending the rich 
soil of Guzcral, but they are compensated by its fertility and 
beauty. In happiei times this province was styled the paradise of 
nations, and it deseived the appellation; for when conversing with 
oriental travelleis, and compaimg it -with othei countries, I ha\e 

heard them in the very woids of Moses, call it “ a land flow- 
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mg ^Mth milk and honey.” and when the Hindoos and Moguls 
at this day are describing a pleasant and well-cultivated district 
the}’’ distinguish it as, in scripture language, “ a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and springs, a land of wheat and barley, of 
vines, fig-trees and pomegranates, a land of oil olive and honej^"” 

Our own armj'', both Europeans and sepoys, had comfortable 
winter-quarters at Dhuboy; the public buildings and largest 
houses were appropiiated for their accommodations: and the pnn- 
cipal caravansary, situated on the border of the tank, was con- 
verted into an hospital. These reseivoirs were seldom thought 
complete without a caravansary for the convenience of travellers, 
and a temple for the worship of the deit3\ Some of them are 
very extensive. Dr. Buchanan mentions a dilapidated tank in the 
Mysore, so large, that in a country where laboui is extremely cheap 
it would cost more than thiee thousand guineas to remove the 
mud collected in the bottom, and to put it into older. 

However unhealthj^ may be a winter encampment in Guzerat, 

I think it far preferable to the ex'treme heat which I have so often 
mentioned; we had not indeed the simoom of Arabia, nor the 
sirocco of Italy, but we experienced the mingled eflfects of the 
scorching heat of the former, and the languor occasioned by the 
latter. A scarcity of water in such situations was a dreadful evil, 
which we frequently encountered; I lemember almost dying of 
thiist, when I had emptied my own cantine for some wounded 
soldiers, and entreated a friend to gne me a few drops without 
effect, his was almost exhausted, and when there is but little water 
in a leather cantine, the hot wind soon dries it up. Often, dm mg 
a short slumber in mj^ palanquin, have I realized the affecting de- 
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scnplioii of “ ihc lliiisl}* man dreaming, and behold, lie dnnkeLhi 
bill he aMakclh, and behold he is fainl, and his soul hath ap- 
pctile’” How c\quioilo is the linlh and beauLy in Paik’s desciip- 
tion of sueh a shimlicr. “No sooner had I shuL my e 3 'es, than 
“ fancy would coine^’ me to the sli earns and livers of my native 
“ land; llicic, as I wandeicd along the veidant bank, I suiveyed 
“ the clear slicam with lianspoil, and hastened to swallow^ the de- 
“ lightful diaughl, but, alas’ disappointment aivakened me, and 
“ 1 found inyscH a lonely' captive, peiishing of thirst amidst the 
“ wolds of Afiica.” 

'J'hc i\Iahiattas do not seem to mind heat or cold, ivet oi diy 
encampnicnls, noi aii}' otliei mconvcmciicc, fond of a lambling 
life, predatory exclusions aic their gieat delight. The followeis 
of the camp, so often alluded to, aie generally a singular set of 
people. I do not mean the icgular shop-keepers, or peisons who 
hold situ.itions m the army, but those wdio attach themselves to it 
woth their waves and children, to pick up wdiat thej'^ can find; who 
have no othci place of abode, noi mode of obtaining a living: 
each man possesses a pool half-staived ox, or an ass, wdiich is laden 
■with the w'calth of the family, pcifectly coiiespondmg with an 
ancient picmic of the woly Gibeonites m their pretended em- 
bassy to Joshua, who “ woikcd wohly, and went and made as if 
they came from a very fai counliy, and took old sacks upon their 
asses, and leathei bottles, old and rent, and bound up, and old 
and clouted shoes upon their feet, and old gaiments upon them, 
and all the bread of their piovision was dry and mouldy.” 

Asses' are common in many parts of Hmdostan, and are used 
as beasts of buiden. This humble animal seems to be ill-tieated 
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an all paiLs of the world, and seldom meets with a due reward 
for his patience and resignation. But the Hindoos carry their 
aversion to a greater length than as customary elsewhere. Dr, 
Buchanan mentions a dispute among the Hindoos, near Seringa- 
patam, which was not likely to be terminated without killing a 
jack-ass in the street of the town where they lived. “ This," he says, 
may be considered as a veiy slight matter, but it is not so; for 
it would be attended by the immediate desolation of the place: 
there IS not a Hindoo m Karnata that would lemain another nio-ht 

to 

in it, unless by compulsion even the adversaiies of the party 
who killed the ass, would think themselves bound in honour 
to fly " 

The camp-followers are a veiy independent set of people; 
and only remain with the army to which they attach themselves 
as long as it suits their convenience; nor are they subject to that 
oppression which is so generally prevalent in Hmdoslan. The 
Hindoos, as Craufurd justly observes, “ are great observers of deco- 
lura; their manners are unaffected, they possess much natural 
politeness, and are cautious never to say or do any thing which they 
imagine may give offence:” but, in my opinion, there is not that 
urbanity and benevolence so geneially prevailing as we might ex- 
pect among a people so closely connected by caste and leligion. 

From long observation among the Mahratla chieftains, and 
principal ofBceis m the camp, they seemed inoie or Jess influenced 
by a jealousy of each other, and trying which should gam the as- 
cendency by duplicity, chicanciy, and intrigue. In my attend- 
ance, as secretary to the British commander, at the duibar 
tent, where Ragobah generally held a cabinet council every even- 
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ing, I had excellent opportunities of seeing the higher ranks ; from 
the biahmins, who under the peshwa administiation held secular 
situations, to all the principal militaiy officeis and ministers of 
slate. Dissimulation seems to be the predominant tiait m the 
Asiatic character; very few Europeans aie a match for them. 
In my visits to Brodera duiing the negociation with Eutty Sihng I 
witnessed such dissimulation, treacheiy, and meanness in the piince 
and his ministers, as would with difficulty be believed by a gene- 
rous Englishman unused to these people. On one occasion his 
iiaib, or vizier, thought proper to depiive me of my sword, and 
detain me a prisoner for some hours m a close room in the palace: 
a circumstance to a person then m a public character, which his 
master could not be ignorant of, though he afterwards thought 
propel to assert It was done without his knowledge. Nothing could 
exceed the insolence of the men m office when they obeyed the 
viziei’s commands; nor the mean apologies of himself and all con- 
ceited, when they repented of their error, and honourably dis- 
missed me to Ragobah's camp. 

The proceedings of the great men m Ragobah^s councils, Eutty 
Sihng's palace, and most of the pundits and zemindars with whom 
I had any transactions, would have classed them high in the school 
of Tiberius, who reckoned dissimulation among the cardinal vir- 
tues. “ Nullum aequb Tiberius, ut rebatur, ex virtutibus suis, 
quam dissimulationem dihgebat. E6 oegrius accepit, recludi quas 
premeret.” — Tacitus Anist. 

I am aware of what has been generally advanced in favour of 
the innocent and harmless Hindoos, and of the impressions made 
in Europe, a few years ago, by the unagmary system of cruelty in 
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British India, most jDathelically detailed, by senatorial elo- 
quence, to establish facts which liad no foundation, except m 
the warm imaginations of a party under the influence of preju- 
dice and misinfoimation. During my residence in India I con- 
stantly witnessed the reverse of those assertions, I beheld English 
generosity and clemency stretch foilh the hand of meicy and pro- 
tection, and endeavouring to lescue the peasantry from the op- 
piessions of the zemindais and merciless officers in the revenue 
depaitments. The devastations by the Mahratla aimies, and the 
cruelties committed by theGiacias, Bhcels, and other banditti, are 
notorious deviations fiom the national chaiacler of peaceful inno- 
cence. An accurate wiiter, m describing the march of the Mah- 
rattafoices under Purseiam Bhou through the Mysore, a march 
marked as usual by devastation, famine, and murder, says that 
“ After two days, the Mahiatta general look Shiva-mogay, a town 
in Canara, which then contained six thousand houses; the whole 
of them were destroyed, the women lavished, and the handsomest 
earned awa3^ Such of the men as fell into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas were killed, and of those who escaped the sword, a large 
proportion perished by hunger; everj’^ eatable thing having been 
swept away by those whom the people in Europe are pleased to 
call the gentle Hindoos. These luffians did not even spare the 
guroo, or head priest of all the Mahratta brahmins of the Smartal 
sect, and who is by them considered as an actual incarnation of 
the deity. His college was plundered and burnt; but this cost 
the peshwa dear, as the eniaged gmoo held out threats of instant 
excommunication, and was only to be pacified by a present of 
/our hundred thousand rupees.” 
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TJiat tli(i biahmins tlicnisclvcs, with all their professions of 
mildness, benc\olcncc, and sanctify, can be guilt}' of deliberate 
revenge and nuiidci, is evident not only fioin Kagobalfs conduct 
on the massacre of his nephew Nan am Kow, as parliculaily men- 
tioned in the IMahiatla history, but still moic so from the follow- 
ing account of the 'J'elinga biahmins at Poonah, communicated 
to me by Sii Cliailcs iSIalet, as a most cvtraoidmary c\ent, Avhieli 
hapjicncd dining his cmb<l^sy at the iMahratta court, m 1791 - 
On the 29th of August, thiity-four men of the caste of Telmga 
biahmins Inning been confined in a chokey, 01 close loom, by the 
officers of the culw.il, the liead magisliateof the police at Poonah, 
twenty-one Mere taken out dead the next morning, and the le- 
mainmg thirteen -wcic with difficulty icstoicd to life In the 
evening the popular clainoui became violent against the cutwal, 
who was a goui biahmin. named Gaunseram, a native of Aurnn- 
gabad, and whose office, m a city wheie the most ngoious police 
IS established, necessaiily icndeied him an obnoxious chaiacter. 
The peshw'a inipioperly yielding to the fuiious mob, delivered up 
the cutwal, who was tied backward on an elephant, and in that 
mannei conveyed to a jnison without the town, amidst the scoffs 
and insults of the populace, while guards weie sent to seize his 
ffinnly, dependants, and propeity. The day following the clamour 
giew more violent, being encouraged by many persons desirous 
of moitifymg the ruling minister, through the ignominy of the 
cutwal, his dependant The unhappy man was tied backward on 
a camel, and m that disgraceful manner leconducted into the city, 
amidst the reproaches of the people here he was made to alight, 
and' his head having been publicly shaved, he was again placed in 
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the same manner on the camel; and having been carried through 
the principal stieets of Poonah, escorted bj a strong guard, he 
was for the last time led to a spot about a mde from the city, and 
tlieie ordered to dismount: one of his hands was then strongly fas- 
tened to the end of a turban between twenty and thirtj'" feet long, 
and the other end committed to some Hallalcores, the lowest out- 
casts of the Hindoo tribes, who contaminate all other castes by 
their touch. It was then made known to the Telmga brahmins 
that the cutwal was delivered up entirely to their disposal, either 
as a sacrifice to their vengeance, or an object for their mercy; on 
which twelve brahmins of that tnbe, in the most savage manner, 
immediatelj’' attacked the fallen magistrate with large stones. The 
Hallalcores who held the tuiban, bj’- straitening it, kept him at full 
length limning m a circle, pursued by his relentless murderers; 
who at length, by repeated blows on the head and breast, brought 
him to the giound; and there, with an eagerness disgraceful to 
humanity, though merciful to the prostrate object of their cruelty, 
these brahmmical murdeiers dispatched liim by a succession of 
large stones thrown violent]}’- on his head and breast. 

Such is the weakness of human natuie, that on his murderers 
approaching the degraded cutwal with huge stones in their uplifted 
hands, this unfortunate man, who, when overwhelmed with misery 
and disgrace, had incessantly called for immediate death, now rose 
up, and as far as his cruel liberty in the length of the extended 
turban permitted, attempted in vain to avoid the deadly blows in- 
flicted by his executioners. 

Thus fell a brahmin, a foreigner, who for many years had been 
invested with the whole criminal jurispiudence of the capital of 



llic IMahiallca cnipiic! wlio had spent Llic cinolumcnls of his office, 
in building an elegant lank or reservoir foi the ornament and con- 
venience of the city, and bunging its supply of vaLcr from a great 
distance, with a spirit of gcncrosit3" and expense so fai above the 
ability of the iich native biahniins, as to subject him to their envj’-, 
and to the cruel suflciings of an ignominious death. 

Instances of ciuclt}' aic not confined to the biahmms of Tc- 
linga, they appear among the Jama, Smailal brahmins, and other 
sects amono; that elevated caste. I shall not acain cntci into those 
artificial distinctions in the Hindoo tribes, the subdivisions of caste 
aic innumerable; m the Aycen Akberjs the tribe of Baina, or, as 
generally styled by the English, the Bnniaii-casic, is divided into 
eighty-four sects, each having then distinguishing chaiacteristic. 
There also exists some essential dilVcicnce between the Concan 
and Deccan biahmms, and those of Malabar, the Bengal provinces, 
and other parts of Hmdostan. From the latest and best autho- 
rities we find that man}” of the Bengal brahmins eat fish, and seve- 
ral sorts of animal food, thc}^ aic not onlj’^ allowed them, but at 
some particular ceremonies they are enjoined so to do. They cer- 
taml}'^ aie different m Guzerat, and those who held political situa- 
tions under Bagobah appeared to confine their diet to gram, fruit, 
and vegetables, variously modified. They sometimes sent pilaus 
and curries to the Biitish commander from their own dinner; 
which, like the supplies fiora Ragobah’s table, were entirely com- 
posed of nee and vegetables, flavoured with spices, and light of 
digestion: but they nevei contained any animal substance, except 
milk and claiified butter. 

The Mahrattas, though all Hindoos, aie by no means ligid 
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in tbeir penances, ablutions, or food. The lower classes, especiallj, 
eat of almost every thing that comes in their way; as mutton, 
goat, wild-hog, game and fish. Major Moor mentions two places 
by name where the Mahrattas eat beef, and permit cattle to be 
killed, and publicly exposed to sale. I should rather have sup- 
posed it was intended for the food of Mahomedans, had not this 
discriminating writer been so very particular. 

The lower tribes of Hindoos are not so scrupulous as the higher 
about what they eat, or what they touch; especially if they are not 
observed by others. When at a distance from their families, and 
out of sight of their, priests, manj'- divest themselves of these nice 
ideas of purity. Those domesticated with Europeans generally 
affect to be very scrupulous: an English table, covered with a 
vanely of food, is necessarily sui rounded by a number of servants 
of different castes to attend the guests. At Baroche, Surat and 
Bombay, a Hindoo will not remove a dish that has been defiled 
with beef, a Mahomedan cannot touch a plate polluted by pork, 
nor will a Parsee take one away on which is hare or rabbit. I 
never knew more than one Parsee servant who would snuff a 
candle, from a fear of extinguishing the symbol of the deity he 
worships; nor would this man ever do it m presence of another 
Parsee. 

The palanquin-bearers, although in general a pleasant set of 
people, are sometimes on a journey extremely tenacious of their 
privileges of caste, and carry their prejudices to a ridiculous length. 

I knew a gentleman, who having formed a party for a little excur- 
sion into the country, provided a round of beef, as a principal 
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disli in tlic cold collalion: as he was going on horseback, he de- 
sired ihe beef migliL be covered with a. cloth, and put into his 
palanquin to keep it cool; the bearers lefused to cany a Aehicle 
which contained such a pollution. The gentleman, on finding 
that neithei lemonsLrances, entreaties, or thieatcnings, were of any 
a\ail, cut ofi' a slice of the meat, and eating it in then piesence, 
desired them locarry him to the placeof lendezvous. This jiroduced 
the desired efleet; the bearers were the first to laugh at their folly, 
and exelaimcd “ blaster come uise-man, with two eyes, ivhile 
poor black-man come ver}^ foolish, with only one.” and taking up 
the palanquin vilh the beef, setoff towards thetenls m great good 
hunioui. 

Such scruples arc not confined to an}^ particular caste; they 
more or less jiervadc everj^ tribe in India, and are cherished by 
the active soldier, as well as the pious brahmin. In the Ayeen 
Akbery we read of Narrain Doss, a principal chief m the Rahtore 
tribe, m command of five hundicd cavahy and two thousand in- 
fantry, who lived with such austerity, that his only food was gram 
which had passed through o.xen, and been separated from their 
dung: an aliment considered by the brahmins as the purest of 
all food. 

The Indians aie also veiy scrupulous about the water they 
drink, and the vessels which contain it. The rich generally have 
the water of the Ganges earned with them on a journey. Most of 
the Mogul emperors travelled with it for their own beverage; and 
Akber, who never drank any other, called it, when cooled with salt- 
petre, “ the water of life.” 
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In cities, in the armies, and with Europeans on country ex- 
cursions, the water for drinking is usuallj’^ earned in large leather 
bags, called pacaidies, formed by the entire skin of an ox, sewed up, 
except at one corner left open foi filling them: these are hung 
on each side of a bullock, or tame buffalo, and poured into guglets 
of a porous earth, brought from Persia, Goa, and different parts 
of India; in these the water soon becomes cool, and, as a great 
luxurj'’, is sometimes iced with salt-petre. Often during this cam- 
paign, when suffering fiom thirst, and panting under the extreme 
heat, have I envied the village buffaloes, who in such weather 
seem the happiest beings in the country : they either get under 
water, or conceal themselves in the thin slimy mud on the margin 
of the lakes and rivers; there they remain dunng the sultry hours 
without any part of them appearing above the surface. 

Good water and ripe mangos were the greatest luxunes I as- 
pired after in this campaign: the latter are extremely fine in most 
parts of Guzerat, though inferior in size to the mangos of Agra, 
which sometimes weigh two pounds each. A basket of high- 
fiavoured mangos, accompanied by a wreath of mogrees or cham- 
pachs, were a frequent present from the Mahratta officers to the 
English gentlemen, and from the peshwa to the commander 
m chief. 

The mango topes, tamannd groves, and springing crops in 
the extensive plains round the Mahratta camp, were very delightful 
during the fair intervals of the rainy season. Pew countries equal 
the Brodera'Purgunna in fertility and beauty; but the heat, added 
to the moisture and fetid smells of the camp, were intolerable, 
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and attended with peiiiicious effects. Foitunately there were sel- 
dom an}' Europeans there besides the colonel and myself; he was 
often ill with an intermittent fever, -and I soon experienced the 
liad effects of sleeping in a damp lent, on my palanquin, raised 
only a few inches fiom the ground, covered only by a cotton Carpet; 
for, notwithstanding all the ticnches, the heavy rams pervaded 
every thing Eew Euiopean constitutions can lesist the combina- 
tions of heat and moisture, mine was giadually undermined, and 

( 

at length fell a sacrifice to a severe relapse of fever at the return 
of evciy new and full moon. 

The Mahratta geneials had excellent tents for the rainy season, 
formed of many folds of quilted cotton, purposely to resist the 
elements. "When Ragobah resolved to foim his winter encamp- 
ment at Bcllapoor, all his tents weie pitched, and those separately 
appropriated to woiship, eating, sleeping, the zenana, and at- 
tendants, occupied a very large site, at some distance from the rest 
of the army, and guarded by a select body of troops. The durbar- 
tent, where the peshwa gave audience and administered justice, 
was placed near the dhall-flag, or royal standaid, distinguished 
from all others, like the praitorium of the Roman generals, so called 
from the ancient Latins, who styled their commanders praetors. 
Scipio Afneanus first formed the praetorian cohoil, stationed near 
his tent, and ready to attend him on all emergencies- such are the 
husserat, or household troops of the Mahratta peshwa, and the life- 
guards of the British sovereign. 

My manuscript volumes contain the transactions, during thewirif- 
ter quarters at Dhuboy and Bellapoor camp, for some time longer ; 
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but those events have ceased to be interesting. Mj fever increas- 
ing, attended by many symptoms of the liver complaint, I was 
obliged, not only to leave the army in Guzerat, but to return to 
Bombay, and embark in the first vessel for England, m hopes of re- 
establishing my health. 

I shall therefore only add, that m consequence of orders from 
the newly appointed governor-general in council at Bengal, an 
embassy was sent from thence to the ministers at Poonah, by which 
means a peace was concluded between the Mahrattas and the 
English, the Bombay detachment withdrawn, and Ragobah com- 
pelled to resign the peshwa sovereignty to the posthumous child 
of Narrain Row. As a compensation for this sacrifice, he was 
to be allowed a jaghire from the Mahratta government, and 
some other privileges: but becoming discontented with a private 
station, he again asserted his claim to the sovereignty; was once 
more assisted by the Bombay government in an expedition senr 
from thence m 1779, which proved unsuccessful : and Ragobah's 
death happening soon afterwards, terminated the' civil wars in the 
Mahratta empire. 

I shall close the subject of the campaign m Guzerat with an 
account of the Mahratta army in 1795, communicated to me by 
Sir Charles Malet, at that time the British ambassador at the 
court of Poonah; in which character he accompanied the peshwa 
in an expedition against the Nizam. This information, denved 
from such a source, I consider a most valuable acquisition to the 
preceding narrative; especially as it elucidates many points which 
I had no opportunity of investigating. . 
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Memoranda relative to a Mahratta army, 
hy Sir Charles Malet. 

I shall here endeavour to prevent the treachery of memory, 
by committing to writing a few leading traits in the construction, 
organization, and movement of a Mahratta army, which so essen- 
tially differs fiom the arrangement of European troops. The 
computed number now assembled under the peshwa, as executive 
head, and all the other great chiefs of the empire, amounts to upwards 
of one hundred and twenty seven thousand cavalry and infantry, 
exclusive of the troops belonging to the Guikwar, and the sons 
of Govmd Bundela, Ballajee and Gungudur, now employed in 
concert with Ally Bhadur in subduing the country of Bundelcund 
to the peshwa’s obedience. 


Peshwa's own force, as head of the empire, under 


their respective geneials . . . . 

70,665 

Dowlat Row Sindia ...... 

25,000 

Tookajee Holcar ...... 

10,000 

Ragojee Bhosla ...... 

15,000 

1 

Purseram Bhou ...... 

7,000 

Horse and foot, total 

127,665 


Organization. 

The foregoing bodies of troops are either under the command 
of feudatory chieftains, whose authority over their own troops is 
absolute, and without appeal, as the four last chieftains, and many 
other leaders of corps paid by government, either in money or 
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land, denominaled mikdee or tankaio, are assignments of 

land resumable at pleasure. In the same manner as the mass of 
the force of the Mahratta empire is thus composed, so the force 
of the various chieftains is, m like manner, composed in a smaller 
or greater degree of the same materials. Thus, for instance, the 
general Mahratta foice is composed of jaghiredars, like Sindia and 
Holcar; of nugdee, or ready-mone3* corps, as Shah Meer Khan, 
and Buchaba Serolkar; or of Tankadars, as Bugn'ant Sihng and 
other paugheas. Noiv all these different descnptions are again 
detailed in the composition of the Sindian, or other jaghiredar^s 
force; that is to say, it contains erer}’^ species of service: but 
the number is generally far short of the quota stipulated by the 
original feudal tenure. Although the nugdee or ready-money 
corps are not looked upon in so respectable a light as those paid 
in land, yet are the commanders absolute in the management of 
them, and in the disposal of the sums they receive for their pay- 
ment; which generally runs at a certain rate per man, and a fixed 
sum for the commander. And, as in the management of these corps 
the payment by government is usuallj’- veiy tardy, the command- 
ers have recourse to every trick, to elude, if possible, the checks 
by which government attempts to insure faithful sen ice: such as 
the appointment of a duan, furnavees, and othei ofiScers to each 
corps, who are themselves guilty of the most scandalous venality, 
in conjunction with the commanders; by which means it happens, 
especially in thepeshwa's service, that a corps of one hundred men 
has seldom more than fifty effective, while the allowance of govern- 
ment is reduced to one half before it reaches the sepoy. 

The corps of the paugheas, that is, commanders of cavalry,- paid 
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either in read3^-money or land assignments, are smaller or greater, 
according to the interest of the paughea : thus one has a paughea 
offift}’^, anothei of five hundied, reckoning the whole at a certain 
sum per head, with a distinct allowance for the chief, who again 
distiibules that allowance at his pleasuic, giving to on 6 twenty, 
to another two hundred lupecs per month. Propeily speaking, 
the paugheas should be composed of the hoi ses belonging to the 
goveinmcnt, or the chief, mounted by hargheers or lined troopeis: 
but this IS not alwa3'’S the case, because silladai s, (literally armiger, 
bearei of aims), oi hoi semen with then own horses, often compose 
a laige portion of a paughea, and although eveiy hoiseman, 
throughout a Mahiatta army, looks upon himself as company for 
his chieftain, and always sits down with him, yet is the silladar 
considered as lather superior to the bargheer. 

To the paugheas, as to the nugdee coips, there is an establish- 
ment of civil officers to cnfoicc justice between government and 
Its seivants; but the multiplication of checks seems to have had 
no other end than the inciease of corruption; for not only is half 
the giam and forage allowed to the horses embezzled, but horses 
are changed, repoited dead, and every species of the most flagitious 
peculation piactised with impunity, aiising from the general m- 
teiest and participation therein, insomuch that I have sometimes 
been inclined to think that the government must have some mode 
of leimbuisement for these palpable defalcations, by withholding 
the pay due to its tioops, foi, although they sometimes clamour, 
yet fiom the ample profits of peculation the chief is generally wise 
enough to keep his complaints within bounds, since his illicit 
profits are secure, and his taidy leceipt of payment fiom go\ern- 
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raent fm rushes a specious pretext for not paying the poor sepoy, 
who thioLigh poverty is often foiced to take another service, with 
the loss of all his arreais, which his chief collects as he can; or 
to compound the whole for a part, which is generally anticipated 
by loans taken up of his jummadar, or the karkunSi who are the 
civil officers of his corps, at an exorbitant interest. 

Besides bargheeis and silladars, there is another description of 
horsemen, known in the Mahratta aimies by the denomination of 
yekandia^ which signifies single: these are generally men, of family, 
who, with a few attendants, go m quest of service, and are fre- 
quently entertained on the footing of companions by the great 
chiefs, on most ample allowances, from one hundred to one thou- 
sand rupees per month, with one or two horses from the chiefs 
stable at their command. 

The arras of the Mahratta cavalry are swords, spears, match- 
locks, and a few bows and aiTows; the sword is universal and indis- 
pensable, the matchlock very frequent m the paugheas, and seems 
to be daily gaming ground of the long spear, formerly a very 
favourite weapon with the Mahrattas: but many of the silladars, 
yekandias, and those who claim, or affect superionty of birth and 
rank, seldom encumber themselves with any thing but two swords; 
one of a hard temper, consequently brittle and very sharp, called 
serye; the other, moie tough and less sharp, named asseel. It 
must be understood that the arms, accoutrements, and clothing 
of the horseman being his own property, there is not the smallest 
uniformity, every individual equipping himself conformably to his 
"taste or circumstances. 

Few paugheas have more than one large routy, the most com- 
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mon kind of Icnl; and jinliaps a sliaincana, oi canopy, belong- 
ing lo the panghca, pilclicd at one end of a slicel, formed by the 
liorsc'^ of the troop, picketed in two lines, fronting cacli ollici. 
The routy serves to shellei tlie tioopcis and tlieir fuiniLuie in bad 
wcatlicr, and as a place of assembly for the eorps morning and 
evening. At othci times the tioopei generally jiosts himself, with 
his saddle and arms, in front of his horse; there he also sleeps, ha\- 
ing nothing more than what he can coincniently cair3 to any dis- 
tance iijion his horse. 'J’liere are gcnciall}'^ a number of tattoos, 
small hoiscs, attached to each paughea; which, while the army is 
under march, arc dispatched with the syscs, orgiooms, to foiage, 
b}' which means they gcncrall}* get to the giound as soon as the 
mam bod} of the aim}, laden with pro\cnder foi the paughea 
hoises; oi they s.dly forth in quest ol it as soon as they have dis- 
posed of then Inirthen on the new' ground . though the failuic of 
this ichancc w'ould not disticss the j\Iahratlas, wdio arc not yet 
suflicicntly pampered by wealth to despise that nccessaiy paitof 
nnhtaiy duty, oi to aOcct being above piovidmg provendci for the 
noble animal wdio administers so encctiially to their ease and ad- 
vantage. 

Over and abo\c the foregoing constituent paits of a Mahiatta 
army, it is to be obseivcd that they have now mtioduccd laige 
Liams of artillery, and foi inidable bodies of legular infantry, the 
organization of which being copies of our own, 'needs no pai- 
ticular explanation. I shall theicfoic pioceed to the ordeis for 
marching. 

These orders, abstracted fiom emergencies, are signified by 
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notes to the chieftains, and promulgated by a crier to the aimj 
the preceding night. About four o^cIock on the ensuing morning, 
the signal for moving is given by the great nabut, or drum; on the 
second beating, the beenee walla, an officer corresponding in some 
measure with our quarter-mastei-general, sets out with thepeshwa’s, 
or principal chieftaiAs flag, escorted by his own corps, occa- 
sionally strengthened, as circumstances may require. With him, or 
a little before, pi oceed parties from all the different chieftains, with 
their respective flags, bazars, followers, infantry and artillery, 
forming a mass called heheer or hoongha : these proceed prorms- 
cuously in vast multitudes, and without the smallest order, until 
they see the peshwa’s dhall-flag, which is erected at the option of the 
beenee walla, altvays in a spot m which the convenience of water 
IS the principal consideration, i^ithout regard to rough or even 
ground, defensible situation or otherwise. By this flag the erection 
of all others in the army (and every chief has one) is regulated: 
for although, except m the line of the bazar, which generally foims 
a fine street in front of the chief’s tents, there is not the smallest 
internal regulaiity m the pitching of a Mahratta camp, yet, with 
respect to head-quarters, all the chiefs have their relative stations 
to the right and left, from which a deviation is by no means allow- 
able. If a particular chief is stationed next to head-quarters, no 
other officer must come between them, nor must this general ar- 
rangement be 'infringed upon. Although this has the semblance 
of a regular line, yet as no distances are marked out, and no 
chiers numbers are definitively known, the whole exhibits an ap- 
pearance of utter confusion: foi if the camp is on a fordable nver. 



])olli banks aio conslanll> occupied; noi do care lion’ fai 
tlic\ advance in fiont oi icai, ihcir onl^' object being to picsenc 
then nglit and IciL MCinilj. 

The licad-quarlcis licing asccilaincd, as above iiicnlioncd, by 
the erection of the dhall-llag, all the flags of the othci chieftains 
aic pitched as fa‘^L as they arrive, and also their tents , their fol- 
lowers dispose of thcinselv es as they can, with then numcioiis holds 
of cattle, w'onicn, childicii, and ictaiiicis, in then icpcctivc sta- 
tions The chief oi chiefs, in thciiican tune, icinain on the foimei 
ground, icserving a small lent, or shaincana, foi the purpose of 
eating their fust meal; which, except on great cmcigcncy, is an in- 
dispensable custom, and going through then leligious ceremonies, 
called poojah, vvlicicas the bulk of the army, having dispatched 
their tents and equipage with the bccnce walla, lemam unshel- 
tered, with thcii horses in their hands. These avocations, pooja, 
ashman, rooswac, devotion, ablution, and eating, winch aic more 
indispensable with the brahmins than the Main atlas, being dis- 
charged, the chieftain, if a brahmin, is gcnerallj’^ leady to proceed 
by nine or ten o’clock; if a Mahiatla, a little earlier He gene- 
rally sets out on an elephant, in great stale, as- fai as number can 
supplj' the want of order, accompanied by all the cavahy, ex- 
cept the corps advanced with the flags, and reaches his new 
ground according to the distance of the inaich, where he finds his 
tents and equipage ready. This mode of pioceeding suits very 
well w'lth the convenience of the chiefs and principal brahmins 
m their morning meals and leligious ceieinonies, especially as they 
are generally provided with baggage sufficient to reseivc a small 
coveiing for that pin pose, and with elephants and palanquins foi 
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the march; but it is much complained of by the bulk of the army, 
who are depiived of shelter during great part of the day, and 
obhgedto march at the hottest time; which, if through an open arid 
country, frequently causes a gi-eat loss m men and cattle. 

Encampment of a Mahratta Army. 

The dhall, or standard, of the chief being erected, as mentioned 
in the preceding acount of the march, the flags of all Ihe other 
chiefs and leaders of corps are pitched as fast as possible, by 
their respective beenee wallas, or quarter-masters; and all the m- 
ferior commanders dispatch proper people with the flags of their 
lespective chief, to secure quarters as well as they can m the 
general scramble. On this occasion severe affrays frequently hap- 
pen. The onl^’- pait of the camp which carries the appearance 
of regularity is the bazar; which generally forms a long and broad 
street to the tent of the great chieftain, and to that of each chief 
of any consequence, whereas the rest of the camp is so straggling 
and destitute of order, that it is extremely diflScult to penetrate 
through the crowd of camels, horses, and bullocks, to the interior, 
which subjects them /to the utmost confusion in case of an alarm: 
and so totally is all regard to situation and disposition neglected, that 
I have seen the artillery-park so stationed, as to be rendered entirely 
useless, except by sacrificing their own people which surrounded it. 

As soon as the camp is pitched, the baggage tattoos, attached 
in great numbers to the paugheas, gallop off" with wonderful acti- 
vity in quest of forage, if an opportunity has not offered of picking 
up any thing on the march; nor are the camels far behind them in 
these occupations, so that they generally return laden by the time 



the boiiarrcc, oi equipage, of the cliicf readies tlic ground, llicse 
foi aging jiarlics aic iiioic destructive to a country lliaii locusts, 
and so bold and actnc, as often to overwlielin laige villages: noi 
arc Icintoncs of fnend or foe cxcmjiL fioni their depredations, fiic- 
■vvood and foratre bcino: allowed to lie collected even fioni then oivn 
villages; insonuich that I suppose thcie was seared}* a piece of 
•wood, or blade of grass or hay left in the villages, for the space of 
twelve miles round the peshwa's camp, after tw o days^coiitmuancc, 
and a great numbei of Milages were totally demolished. 

Tlie safety which the ]\Tahratta aimies ciqoy as to their com- 
munications, fiom the multiplicit}'^ of their cavalry, msuies them 
such ample supplies fiom ^ast companies of banjaiahs, or giam- 
mcrchants, w’ho hovei near, or maich with them, wulh immense 
droves of oxen laden with giain, that they seem to be totally indif- 
ferent to every other circumstance of encampment, except water; 
and as to magazines of provision, or a dependence on the protec- 
tion or supply of fortified cities, they seem unacquainted with 
those grand objects of consideration to an Euiopcan armjx This 
security gives a peculiar chaiaclci to their camp and armies, for 
so little danger seems to be appichended fiom following their 
camps, that shop-kecpcis, mechanics, and people of every profes- 
sion, carr}^ on then lespcctivc callings appaicntlj’^ as much at 
their ease as in their towns. This gives a convenience and facility 
to a military life ]Dcrhaps not to be met with among any other 
people; which, added to the simplicity of manneis, and absence 
of w'ants wulh the Mahiattas, accounts for their spending then 
lives as happily m the field as other nations do in cities* hence 
also they have a \ast advantage over other aimics, who, while m 
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xthe field, are in a constant state of exertion and hostility with 
their convenience. This is a point of view in which the military- 
character of this nation merits a jDarticular comparison with the 
indulgence and luxury of European armies in India. 

The safety of the Mahratta camp is to be attributed to the 
number of their cavalry, hovering round in every direction, rather, 
than to any of the precautionary measures of trenches, posts, and 
guards, systematically used in Euiopean armies; they. have in- 
deed at night patrols of horse, called shaheena, sent out-in dif- 
ferent diiections, but their ample equipment, at least of the 
host with which I marched, and of which I now wiite, en- 
abled them always to keep a large aimy, under the denomina- 
tion of harole, or van-guaid, m advance; and when they ap- 
proached the enemy, to divide that again by an advance named 
toage jereede, which signifies the unincumbered army; and it is 
literally so, having seldom a tent belonging to it, every thing, ex- 
cept the immediate apparatus for service, being left at a conve- 
nient distance, and under a very slender guard, on what they call 
heheer, or boonga, the baggage-camp; so that, at the time of battle 
with the Nizam, the Mahratta army consisted of thiee camps, the 
peshwa^’s, or head-quarters, being upwards of twenty miles m the 
rear of the toage jereede, whose beheer was between both. 

It will be readily understood, that while this division of force, 
both in marching and encamping, opens a field of great ad- 
1 antage to an active enemy, provided with cavalry, an army of in- 
fantry, or one much inferior in cavalry, can avail themselves of it 
very little, as their camp must be, in a manner, constantly block- 
aded by the numerous troops of the enemy, so as to pi event the 
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bmallcsl ino\cmonl willioul discovery ; foi, cvclusnc of these hosts 
of c:i\alr> scning for j)n3', theic aie al\va3s a great number of 
j^indaioos, or loolics, a set ol piedalory liorseinen, ^^llo march 
\mli tlie ]\Ialiralla anmes; and, instead of icccivmg j)a3^, actuall3' 
purciiasc of the chief llic pinilegc of plunder at then own risk 
and dial ac,- a jiredicamcnt \\liich gi\cs .i singular edge to then 
n|)pctite for dcpicdation, and rcndcis them nifmiLcl3 moic active 
and dc^liuctnc than those who, by receding pa3g have notan 
ccjual stimulus to rapacit3’ Jbit though bold and actne plunderers, 
little dependence is to lie placed on their mihlar3’^ prowess, since, 
being only desnous of ac(iuiring then booty with tolerable safet3', 
lhc3* carefully axoid all situations of dangci not pregnant with 
the gland object of then rapacious spiiil 

These pindarccs ha\e then distinct quarlcis, and encamp with 
the chiefs to whom they aic attached, those wdiicli fell under mj’’ 
obscr\ntion were gencially i\rahomcdans; but, as ma3’’ be sup- 
posed, not VC13' rigid observers of an3^ religious tenets. But al- 
though gcneiall3'’ I\Iahoincdans, all tribes aic to be found among 
them, since nothing seems wanting but a wall to join in deprada- 
tion, so that this corps is gcneiallj’’ composed of men whose 
minds and bodies arc best suited to their piactice Thej’’ lesidc 
piincipallj’^ m Malwa, and usuallj'^ follow thcaimies of liolkar and 
Scindia. As those who acquiic w'ealth seldom expose themselves 
while It lasts, these people arc geneially poor. Their horses are 
small and hardy, and their equipment mean, so that they aie by 
no means a match for any cavalij'^ loleiably appointed. The de- 
pi edations of the pindarees are so dreaded tlnoughout Hindostan, 
that m those countries most exposed to their ravages, the villages 
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are generally walled, and have a little gurry, or citadel, in the 
centre. 


‘Battle of the Mahrattas. 

I have heard but of two instances in which the forces of the 
Mahratta empire may be said to have engaged in pitched battles; 
one was at Panniput, where, being previously reduced to a strait 
by the superior activity of the Patan and Mogul cavalry cutting 
off their supplies, they were forced into a desperate attempt to 
extncate themselves, and failing, were subjected to one of the 
most bloody defeats recorded in history. The other was the battle 
in which Trimbuck Mamma defeated Hyder Ally, not far from 
Seringapatam ; but I am unacquainted with the order of battle on 
these occasions. It is reasonable to suppose that the introduction 
of infantry and artillery, forming so large a part as they now do 
in the Mahratta armies, must cause a material alteration, if not 
a total change, in this part of their military service; while, 
by giving to their army a kind of base, or centre of union, it 
alteis their former predatory and desultory style of warfare: 
and while on the one hand it makes their invasions infinitely 
more formidable to states unprovided with the means of op- 
posing them with that increase of strength, I am not without 
an idea, that as such an alteration is necessarily attended with 
increasing incumbrances, hostile to rapidity, that an increase 
of that description of strength may be disserviceable to iheir ope- 
rations against a state hke oUrs, in the degree that the increase 
of strength is effectually inferior to the decrease of the effect of the 
former desultory velocity. The decision of this point, in which I 
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•\vil1i considerable precipitation: but tin’s untoward event, instead 
of evil, appears to have produced good , for in this interval of 
time, it seems all the other bodies, both of hoise and foot, had ad- 
vanced so far, as on Purseram Bhou’s letieat to present an in- 
sui mountable obstacle to the advance of the pursuers, who in- 
deed were not very numerous. It also appears, that although 
doubtless the Avhole mass of the Mahiatta cavalrj'’ might have 
overwhelmed that small part of the Mogul army which had 
advanced, yet, so far from taking" that advantage, it is ceitam the 
cavalry did not advance aftci Purseiam Bhoifs retreat; and 
that the falling back of the corps advanced from the Mogul 
army, was caused cntirel}" by the cannon with Sindia’s infantry 
on the left, and the cfiect of the Bhosla’s rockets on the right. 
At all events there does not appeal to have been a conceited 
plan of action, or order of battle ; but, except in the act of genc- 
lal advance, every chief acted as circumstances and inclinalion 
prompted. In like manner I have no reason to think that, ex- 
cept the small parties left at the different baggage camps, and 
the body vith the peshwa, upwards of twenty miles off, there 
was any corps allotted for a reserve, any plan fixed for a 
lelrcat, or place appointed for a rendezvous, m case of de- 
feat. 

Although thcie appears to be a total deficiency in the com- 
mon measures used by armies on such occasions, I am assured 
that the particular dnision consisting of Smdia's (piota, IVrron's 
bii'j;adc of infantry, and the corps of IMichacl and John vitli 
ilicir min's, presened a tolerable degree of order, both in llicii 
march, and during the action, being supjiorled by their cavalry, 
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CHAPTER XX 


A VOYAGE PROM BOMBAY TO ENGLAND, IN 1776; - 

CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
AND THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA; 

WITH REMARKS ON THE COAST OF GUINEA, THE AZORES, 
AND CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


The band of comnaerce wisely was design’d 
To associate all the branches of mankind , 

And, if a boundless plenty be the robe. 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 

God opens fruitful natuie’s various scenes 
Each climate needs what other climes produce. 
And oflfers something to the general use j 
No land but listens to the common call. 

And in return receives supply from all 
— — Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d 
To furnish and accommodate a world. 

To give the pole the produce of the sun. 

And kmt the unsocial climates mto one. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Pursuant to the resolution mentioned m the last chapter, I 
sailed from Bombay for Em ope, on the 1st of December 1775. 
With regret I left a spot, "where I had spent several happy y^ears, 
in a delightful society; heightened by the charms of friendship, 
and animated by the hope of acquinng that independence which 
first led me to its distant shores. Although illness fmstrated the 
enjoyment of these pursuits, I endeavoured to encourage the pleas- 
ing anticipation of seeing parents, fnends, and my native country, 
and returning to India with renewed health and an advantageous 
appointment. 

The ships of that season had been all dispatched to Europe 
previous to my determination of leaving India; I was therefore 
under the necessity of embarking for the Cape of Good m the 
Betsey schooner, a vessel bmlt on an Indiaman's long-boat, and 
perhaps the smallest evei sent on such a voyage, having only four 
European sailors besides the captain and two officers; the rest of 
the crew were Lascars, or Indian mariners. 

Soon after leaving Bombay we fell in with the north-east trade- 
wind, which in thirteen days carried ns off Cape Bassos on the 
coast of Africa^ which we saw .at a few leagues distance. The 



next da}*- we crossed the equator, and passed a range of sandy 
hills and lofty mountains. A steady wind befriended us to the 
sixth degree of southern latitude, when it was succeeded by vari- 
able breezes, calms, thunder, lightning and heavy ram. The sea 
was enlivened by a vanety of birds, uniting with dolphins, al- 
bacores and bonitos, in hostility against the unfortunate flying- 
fish. 

Near the coast we saw many other sorts of fish, but did not 
meet with any of the mermaids so often mentioned m these seas; 
and especially by Mr. Matcham, a gentleman of great respecta- 
bility, and at that time superintendant of the coriipany's maiine at 
Bombay. I have heard him declare, that when in command of a 
trading vessel at Mozambique, Mombaz, and Melinda, three of the 
pnncipal sea-ports on the east coast ofx\.frica,he frequently saw these 
extraordinaiy animals from six to twelve feet long ; the head and 
face resembling the human, except about the nose and mouth, 
which were rather more like a hog’s snout; the skin fair and 
smooth; the head covered with dark glossy hair of considerable 
length; the neck, breasts, and body of the female, as low as the 
hips, appeared like a well-formed woman , from thence to the ex- 
tremity of the tail they were perfect fish. The shoulders and arms 
were in good proportion, but from the elboiv tapered to a fin, like 
the turtle or penguin. These animals were daily cut up, and sold 
by weight in the fish markets of Mombaz; nor was the flesh easily 
distinguished from the fishy pork which those who have resided 
at Calicut or Anjengo are well acquainted with. 

Although the existence of mermen and mermaids is doubted 
by many, the history of England, Holland, Portugal and other 
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counlhcs, proves llic icalil}' of llicsc cieaLuics. In the fifleenth 
century, afLci a dreadful IcinpcsL on llic coast of Holland, one of 
them was found struggling in the mud, near Edam in West Fries- 
land; fiom V hence it was earned to Haailcm, wheie it lived some 
years, was clollicd in female apparel, and it is .said was taught to 
spin. In loSl anolhci, caught in the Baltic, was sent as a present 
to Sigismund, king of Poland; it lived some days, and Avas seen 
b3'^ all his court. In 1560, the fishermen of Ceylon caught seven 
of both sc.xcs, Avhich were seen by sevcial Portugueze gentlemen 
then at Mcnar, and among the icst, by Dimas Bosquez, physician 
to the Viccioy of Goa, avIio minutely examined them, made dissec- 
tions, and asserted that the piincipal pails, internal and external, 
Avere conformable to those'^of the human species. 

Our small vessel appi cached much ueaiei the African coast 
than is customary for India ships homeward bound. We were 
not far from Melinda, that hospitable port AAdiich leceived Vasco 
de Gama and his biavc comrades after encountering the storms 
of the Cape, and escaping the treachery of the Moors at Mombaz 
and Quiloa. Here they met Avith a fuendly monarch to supply 
their Avants, and found a number of meichants fiom various parts 
of India, aaIio opened a scene of gloiy and profit to Gama's aspir- 
ing mind, and furnished him AVilh pilots to naAigate the first ships 
from Europe acioss the Indian ocean to Calicut, then the giand 
emporium of commerce in the oiiental woild. 

From Melinda our voyage was protracted by light Avinds and 
calms, and sometimes by strong southerly gales. A favourable cur- 
rent generally carried us tAventy or thirty miles a day, and more than 
once, Avhen we had no advantage Of Avind, on taking an observation 
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found the current had advanced us upwards of fifty miles on 
our course. Nicholson remarks, that in these latitudes a wind pre- 
vails from south-east to ^outh-west; which, blowing strong, with 
aqualls and rain, meets the north-east winds, and these repelling 
each other with great fury, occasion ternble storms and tempests. 
These winds fly about like a whirlwind,* the sky is dark and gloomy, 
and the clouds pour forth deluges of ram, succeeded by calms, a 
«ultryr atmosphere, and oppressive languor, 

?or there the line its tomd influence fliroirs. 

The -sky turns gloomy, and the ocean glows^ 

Along the heavens th’ incumbent rapours brood, 

Echpse the day, and darken all the flood, 

JCo gentle air allays the smother’d heat, 

WTule nature sickens with the sultry weight , 

The breath grows short, the heart but feebly plays. 

And the dim orb of hght forgets to gaze ; 

At length the -slumbering combinabon breaks, 

Theliglitnmg kindles, and the -storm awakes, 

Th’ assembled wmds fi-om erety quarter roar. 

The weepmg skies a hquid deluge pour 

Continuing our course along the eastern shores of Africa, 
'on the 2d of January we saw Cape St. Sebastian, at ten leagues 
distance; the curients, which had hitherto ran to the south, 
now changed their direction, and earned us westward of our 
reckoning. On lea^ung St. Sebastian we encountered rough seas, 
and having run down the thirty-third -degree of latitude, con- 
sidered our voyage as nearly terminated. While anticipating the 
pleasure of shortly landmg and enjojdng the-summerTefreshments at 
the Cape, a -storm suddenly burst upon us from the aouth-cast, and 
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continued with unaljatcd fur}' sik and thirty hours. The sea was 
dreadful, and the situation of our little baik, elevated on its foam- 
ing mountainSj or plunged into a daik abyss, filled every soul with 
horror. 

We saw a number of v hales and grampuses in those southern 
latitudes, which m’C sometimes wished at a greater distance, from 
an apprcliension of mischief fiom their enormous bulk. “There 
go the ships, and there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
take his pastime therein.” But the sports of these immense ani- 
mals, emerging and diving, often cause a concussion in the waters 
which proves fatal to small \ essels 

On the 13th of January, sounding on the great sand-bank at 
the extiemity of Afiica, we found ground at ninety fathoms, and 
soon afterwards saw the land. Unfavourable gales again pre- 
vented ouf entering Bay False until the 20l'h, when a fair wind 
carried us up that noble bay, and wc anchored at noon in a small 
cove, called Simmons’ Harbour, where fifteen ships may lie secure 
in the most stormy weather, situated on the western side of False- 
bay it is at all times more commodious than Table-bay, the summer 
harbour neai Cape-toun. The two bays are separated by an 
isthmus, covered with sand and small shells, most piobably once 
under water. The Cape mountains, rocky hills, sandy plains and 
cultivated tracts on the peninsula, contiguous tO' Cape-town, form 
a territory upwards of thirty miles long, and eight broad. 

The Dutch settlement at False-bay then consisted of only a 
few houses, gardens, and store-houses, scattered at the bottom of 
the mountains which foim Simmons’ cove; with a pier and ciane 
for the landing of goods, great convenience, for watenng the ships. 
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abundant supplies of fresh provisions, fruit, and vegetables, and 
tolerable accommodation for passengeis at the boarding houses. 
Having no inducement to remain there, 1 proceeded to Cape-town, 
about twenty miles distant, in a light waggon drawn by eight 
hoises. The coachmen, or waggoners, who aie generally slaves, 
drive these eight in hand with wonderful dexteritj^ making the 
hills resound with the smack of their long whip, and continual 
vociferation to the horses. Tlie vehicle contains six or eight per- 
sons sitting on benches before each other, which is the usual mode 
-^f ti a veiling in this part of the world. 

The road for the first six miles, to a place called Muisenburg, 
was over a sandy beach, or the acclivities of the mountains, some- 
times on dangerous precipices, under rocks loosened from the 
mountains, and apparently threatening destruction. The pass at 
Muisenburg, defended by a fortress, is deemed impregnable. From 
thence we entered a sand}'- plain, little cultivated; but presenting 
a succession of natural beauties in the variety of heaths and other 
plants indigenous to its sterile surface, the ornament of European 
eonservatories. The country was not otherwise interesting until 
within a few miles of the capital, when it became suddenly en- 
riched with farms, villas, plantations, vineyards, and gardens; em- 
bellished by groves and avenues of oaks, elms, and piotea-argentea, 
a most elegant tree: it does not attain a large size, from growing 
-extremely close, and is thickly covered with leaves soft and glossy 
as satin, glittering like a forest of silver undulated by the breeze. 
The golden piotea, more gaud3- than its modest nval, arrayed in 
foliage of yellow-green edged with scarlet, appears in the sun- 
beams like waves of fire; they form a lovely contrast. These- 



ni>V('liKs beguiled a lougli lie.iv^ load, iinlil oar an ival at Cape- 
town. ‘^ilualed at the fool of the 'J'ablc-nioiinlaiii ; near a large 
l)a\ full of ''hiji^', o))cning to the ocean and sc\cra] locky isl.uuh. 

'I'lie Cape ofCood Hope forin‘j tlic western ])ail of ]3ay Ivdso, 
and ternnnat('s tlie ‘•onlh jionil of the Afiican continent. Jl was 
fonneil} r.iIK'd Cabo dos '] urinenlo‘', the Cape of Sioi ins, a name 
e.\pu*>‘'i\ orH'> ‘•itualion amidst contending elements. .Tohn King 
of I’orlncral eh.ing('d it to Iloa Esperau/'a, w hen 33e Gama, aflci 
compieung all difheullies, d<udiied this formidable barrier, and 
oj)ened the' jias^aee to India. It is sUnaled m ihc laliliidc of 31-'’ 
‘J J' ‘'onth, and 13' 30' cast lonmlude. The \aiialion of the com- 
pass was them 19’ '\est; mariners paN great allcntion to tins \aiia- 
tion, It being the surest guide foi the longitude m the \o}agcfiom 
India. 'Die north-west winds generally prevail fiom May until 
the beginning of September, the soutli-e.isL during the other 
months. 'J'he latter are cold, dry, and unjilcasant, but the almos 
phere clear and healthy. 'J'he climate ma> be called temperate, the 
heats seldom last long, and it larcly freezes in winter, although 
the summits of the inteiioi mountains aic ficqucntly covcicd with 
snow. '1 h(‘ b.iromcter \ aries from 27 to 28 inches chiclly m the 
w'lntei , m which season the theimomelcr at sunrise is fiom 40 to 
50 degiccs, and at noon fiom 65 to 70, in summer it rises from 
70 to 90 degrees, and sometimes approaches 100. 

The view of tins stupendous promontory from the sea piesents 
a scene of massy rocks and barren mountains: that, fiom its flat 
surface, called the Table-land is most conspicuous, and seen fiom a 
great distance. Tlic fatigue and difficulty of its ascent are amply 
repaid by the extensive piospccts fiom the summit; where the 
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eje, as on a map, stretches over an immense space of sea and land; 
comprising the boundless ocean, rockj isles, majestic mountains, 
softer hills, a large town, crowded harbour, and scenes of cultiva- 
tion. Tlie Table mountain is said to be covered with its table- 
cloth when mantled with white clouds, falling in a striking man- 
ner on its sides. Half concealed by these immense volumes rolling 
over its surface, it makes a very grand appearance, but in height 
IS inferior to man}' others of less note, being only three thousand 
SIX hundred feet above the level of the sea. On the summit is a 
lake of fresh water, which supplies the town and shipping; the 
stieain m its descent falling over grotesque rocks, forms beautiful 
cascades. At each end of the Table-land, is a lofty mountain 
connected with it; one called the Lion's Rump, the other the 
Devil’s Mountain. They are all composed of rocky strata, 
but aie said not to be volcanic. Their inhabitants are chiefly 
hyenas, wolves, monkeys, vultures, and sometimes run-away 
slaves. 

Cape-town is large, and regularly built; the principal streets, 
leading to the great square, intersect each other at right angles: 
in 1776 it contained six or seven hundred houses, and about eight 
thousand inhabitants, including slaves. The houses, built in the 
European style from one to three stones high, have uniformly that 
neat appearance vhich chaiacterizcs the best towns in Holland. 
The squaic, and most of the vide streets, arc planted with avenues 
of oaks and poplais, on each side of a narrow canal, before the 
houses. There ^^crc then only two churches, one Calvinist, the 
other Lullieran Tlic pimcipal public buildings were the stadt-liousc, 
librar}, ho^'pital and prison. The fort at the south end of the 



town wa*^ not deemed a jdace of stienglli; tlieie were several olhc) 
l).iUcnes in difleienl '^ilualioii'^. 

The jnililie gaidcns, adjoining the town, Mere inucli frequented 
by the inhabitants, and formed a deliglitful lesorL foi strangers. 
7 ’l)cy contained fne walks, half a mile long, shaded by oaks, and 
perfumed by hedge.s of myrtle on each side, which sepal ated 
them from sipiarc orchards and gaidcns, dnidcd by formal nai- 
roM walks and hedges, but richl\ stoicd with slandaid peaches, 
apricots, figs, apples, pe.irs, and other European and Indian fruits, 
planted amidst a jirofusion of roots and ycgetables for the use of 
the hospital, and ships belonging to the Dutch East India com- 
jiaiiy. 'J’wo enclosures before the go\ ernors house, arc appro- 
priated to (low CIS, and curious plants The garden was terminated 
b}' a huge menagerie, contaimiig the most remarkable beasts and 
birds indigenous to Afiica, oi biought from other parts of the 
w orld 

The inhabitants of Cape-town have generally a good com- 
j)lc\ion, and some of the joung w^onicn arc pretty; but they soon 
incline to corpulencj', and lose the elegant symmetry so attractive 
in the female foi 111. The men aic pciliaps less phlegmatic than 
the Hollanders in Europe. Descended fiom an heterogeneous 
ini\Luic of Dutch, Germans, Ficiich, and othei emigrants, they 
have, in some measure, lost the peculiar tiails of national charac- 
ter, and by a constant intercoui'sc wuth foreignei’s, have acquiied 
more aflabihty and courtesy than we usually meet with. The 
colonists had mostly large families, matrimony was encouraged, 
luxuiy and dissipation discountenanced; there weie then no 
theatres, casinos, nor public cxhibilions of any kind. The morn- 



ing was dedicated to business, the evening to fartiily meetings; 
frequently enlivened by music and dancing. On the arrival of 
any distinguished strangers the governor gave a public ball to the 
principal inhabitants and passengers fiom the ships. 

Such is the pleasing side of the picture; for it must be con- 
fessed, that, when compared with the refinements of Europe, or 
the political, military, and commercial pursuits in India, the in- 
habitants of the Cape appear to pass a dull, monotonous, indolent 
life. With little employment in commerce or agriculture, no taste 
for intellectual pleasures, or mental improvement, the gratifications 
of animal appetite usurp a primary consideration, and the impor- 
tant concerns of eating, drinking, and smoking, engross a large 
portion of time which might be dedicated to nobler pursuits. TJie 
women merit a moie amiable character; the giils were educated 
for domestic life, the mother instructed them in needle-work, and 
the various branches of household economy. The father, assisted 
by such masters as were procurable, taught them the Trench and 
English languages, writing and arithmetic; nor were the elegant 
accomplishments of music, drawing, dancing, and works of in- 
genuity neglected in the higher classes of society. 

I was informed there vere, at least, eight women to one man 
among the V hite inhabitants atCapc-tovn. Naturalists have ob- 
served that a larger proportion of females are born there than else- 
uhere: but another cause maj'^ be ascribed for this deficiency; all 
the girls remain at the colony, while the boys are gcneially sent 
to Europe and the East Indies, to enter a more ample field for 
fame and fortune. 

Tidiert I first visited the Cape llicre was no respectable lavein 
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1)1 hold: l)u( many of the bc'^t (amilics accominodaleci strangcis 
for a Spamsli dollar a da}'. Mi. do 'Will’s was then esteemed the 
gcnlcclc^t hoai ding-house; wheie, for this sum, I was provided 
iMlh .1 ncal bed-chambci, the use of the pai lours and drawing- 
room, and four meals a day, besides lea and coflce. At dinner 
ve always sal dovii v ilh his wcll-rcgulalcd family lo a table plenli- 
lully coveicd with fidi. meat, poultiy, and game, adesserlof choice 
fruit, and every sort of Cape-wine, e\ccpl constanlia. 

.Some articles, nolwilhslanding, were vciy expensive, especially 
fuel and washing; strangeis often found the lalLci pcculiail}' so; 
for however hone'll ihe washerwomen mighl appear in returning 
clean linen coiiC‘'ponding in laic with the arliclcs deliv'cied, they 
generally defened bunging m the last assoilmcnt until the passen- 
gers were pist going on board their ship, who seeing the number 
correct, suspected no oilier fraud; but I hav'c known more than 
one lady mueh morlificd, when, far from any icparalion on the 
distant mam, she has found a muslin gown dcpiivcd of a bieadtli, 
and hci cambric handkerchiefs icduccd a few inches m size; nor 
w'erc the gentlemen loss anno^'cd on beholding their shuts and 
oiavals equally cm tailed. 

Coach-hiic was ihought cxtrav'agant, they charged eight doK 
lais a day for a country excursion, and four foi an evening iide. 
] 3 rcad was always at fixed a piice, that made of the best wheat 
floui one penny pei pound, which the bakeis were allowed to 
charge afiei the most plentiful harv'ests, but not permitted to ad- 
vance m a season of scarcit}'. The common Cape-wines then sold 
for ten, twelve, and fifteen dollars the pipe; so that the lower 
classes amply enjoyed the two gieat'blcssings of biead and wine; 
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the earth supplied abundance of fhiit and vegetables, and the 
extensive sand bank, at the end of their promontory, a variety 
of fish. 

Some of the intenor districts are said to contain inexhaustible 
forests of timber, but from a want of means to convey it to the 
Cape, the Dutch company preferred sending timber and plank 
from Holland and Batavia. It could probably be transported by 
sea from Mussul-bay and other places at less expense. From this 
cause timber and plank were at an immoderate price; firewood 
was procured with difficulty: to gather it in small quantities was 
the sole occupation of numerous slaves; and a small cart-load of 
roots and brush-wood could not be purchased for less than three 
or four dollars, consequently all manufactures requiring the opera- 
tion of fire were extravagantly dear. 

Although there is so great a deficiency of timber, and useful 
trees, near the Cape, no country can boast of more curious and 
beautiful plants than this part of Afnca. The varietj'^ of erica, 
geranium, ixia, and other elegant tnbes, lately brought to Europe, 
IS astonishing, and the number is continually increasing. Were 
I master of the subject, it would be too copious to enter on a 
Linnrean description of the lovely plants which “ waste iheir 
sv eetness on the desert air” of Africa, but become the pride and 
delight of the English collections In the season of spring, be- 
tween the months of September and December, the infinite lanety 
and beaut} of these plants springing up on the sand}* plains, cover- 
ing the sides of the mountains, and adorning their rugged summits, 

IS astonishiniz; their colours are brilliant, and many arc extremeh 
odoriferous: 
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Exclusive of the plantations and villas in the Cape territory, 
many genllemen had estates at a great distance m the mteiior 
districts, pai ticularl}’^ round Mussul-bay, four hundred miles on 
the eastern shore, where their planters cultivate corn, wine, fruit, 
aloes, and other drugs; but I believe there were no manufactories 
at the capital, or throughout the colony. Some of the principal 
farmers, we were told, employed two hundred slaves and Hotten- 
tots in agriculture and breeding cattle: the, foimer were either 
born in slavery at the Cape, or brought from India, Madagascar, 
and the Comorro isles; the latter, whether they in reality enjoy 
their liberty or not, are considered to be a fiee people. 

I heard of many farms situated a month’s journey from Cape- 
town, among the fiiendly Hottentots. Those farmers are mostly 
descended from the Dutch, French, and German protestants, who, 
on vaiious occasions, rather chose to encounter the dangers of a 
foreign country than enduie the cruelty they expenenced m their 
own. They generally speak the Dutch language, and retain the 
European complexion. Scattered throughout those extensive 
wilds, they have little communication with each other, but many 
of them accompany their wives and children once a year to Cape- 
town, in large waggons, loaded with wine, grain, butter, dried 
fruits, hides, and other articles. With the produce they purchase 
wearing-apparel, furniture, utensils, and necessaries for a family. 
Some of those planters are men of amiable manners; honest, in- 
dustrious, and hospitable, but ignorant of every thing beyond the 
extent of their farm: the want of books and social intercourse 
renders them ciedulous and inquisitive, charactenstics usual among 
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people thus situated, especially so in the remole districts of the 
United States in America. 

Such were the better sort of fanners in the Dutch colony when 
I made my inquiries; I am sorry to add that another, and I fear 
a much larger class, bore a different character; and perhaps a 
more unprincipled, unlettered, and cruel race of people nowhere 
existed. I do not make this assertion from my own experience; 
I travelled but little into the interior, and only occasionally saw 
the farmers who brought their commodities to town ; but from 
reports of its inhabitants, confiiined by the accounts of Barrow, 
Percival, and other intelligent travellers, who made longjouinies 
among them, we know these colonists are, in many lespects, no 
better than savages, and in clemency, urbanity, and other social 
virtues, far inferior to the Hottentots among whom they dwell. 
The latter are a mild, amiable, gentle race, compared with the 
Dutch boors and yeomaniy of the Cape, composed of the lowest 
classes of Dutch, French, and German emigrants, and their de- 
scendants. Their cruelly to their slaves, cattle, and Hottentots, 
has become proverbial, and has been fully detailed. Many of 
these colonists have served in the ranks of the Dutch and German 
regiments, from whence they became sen'ants and overseers in 
the farms, and marrying the farmers’ daughters, have in time pur- 
chased landed property for themselves; and without retaining the 
Mrtucs of a soldier, ha^c introduced the vices of the army into a dif- 
ferent order of society'. 

Thus, far distant from the cnilizcd manncis and refinements 
of the capital, deprived of the blessings of public worship, and 
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the social (lolighls of u lelurning snbl)atli, the gciicralil}' of LliCbO 
j)Coplc had descended, or rather flcgcnciated, into an almostsavage 
state, and were gi\cn uj') to ignorance, cruelly, and animal giatifi- 
cation. The moial .ind |)ohliral laus of Holland, and even the 
bv-hn\s of the colonv, had hlth; influence in regions so rcinolc 
from the seat of govoinnicnl; cvciy head of a family found him- 
self at libeiLy to act without conliol; and his conduct generally 
cMiiced, that umestiamcd j)o\\ci, whether c\ercised m the durbar 
of an Asiatic so^erclgn, oi iisuiped by a Hutch booi m the w'llds 
of Africa, has always a f.ital tendency. 

In the colonial iaims it is not uncommon to have a hundred 
oxen for the plough, thirty or fort}' milch-cows, cight^^ horses, and 
a thousand sheep: I was told of some that fed ten or twche thou- 
sand sheep, with hoiscs, oxen, slaves, and IJoLlcnlols in piopor- 
tion, the oxen aic parliculaily serMccable m drawing large 
wxaggons ovci the indiflerent roads in those extensive regions. 

Many \incyaids m advantageous situations produce a hundred 
pijiesof wine at a vintage The vines weie oiigmally biought from 
France and Geimany , but, except fiom the two vineyards at Con- 
stantia, the Cape wines aic not much esteemed The principal 
inhabitants drink those imported fiom Madeiia and Bourdeaux', 
and picfci Dutch ale and English porLci to the best malt liquoi 
browned at the Cape As the duties were not exoibiLant, theTene- 
riffe and Madciia wanes w'crc diank at a moderate expense, 
nor was ihcic any want of biandj^ lum, or Batavia arrack. 

On every account, the Cape of Good Hope is one of the finest 
places in the woild for ships to leficsh at. Advantageously situ- 
ated midway between Euiope and Asia, they here meet with most 
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of the fruits and vegetables of the torrid and temperate zones, Avitli 
plenty of excellent mutton, beef, and lamb; all of which, when 
I was there, sold for a halfpenny per pound; I believe the foreign 
ships paid something more. The medium puce of wheat was 
about two shillings and fourpence the bushel. The settlement 
of the English at the Cape, and the consequence of a large garri- 
son established there, have caused many alterations of which I am 
not competent to ]udge. 

The governor was then appointed by the Dutch East India 
company, and had the rank of an edele heer, equal to one of the 
council of regency at Batavia. Under him was a council, consist- 
ing of eight members, including the fiscal, and the major who 
commanded the gariisoil; these gentlemen held the principal posts 
in the settlement, and were assisted by junior servants. The co- 
lonists had nothing to do with the police or government, but 
seemed to enjoy much comforts and tranquillity under their admi- 
mstralion. 

The Dutch had been m possession of this colony ever since 
the middle of the seventeenth century; the Hottentots,’ who, were 
easily captivated by presents of tobacco, brandy, and cutlery, per- 
mitted them to extend their territory, establish farms, and, for these 
ti ifling considerations, to become masteis of their flocks and herds, 
far distant from the southern rocks where they first settled. ' In a - 
short time, when under the pernicious effects of brandy and tobacco, 
they in a manner pawned themselves and children to the Dutch. 
Although it may not amount to direct slavery, they have ever since 
performed all the hard services of agi iculture for the colonists. 

Those Hottentots who prefeired the blessings of liberty and a * 
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pasloial lilr to sucli debasing gralifieations, diovc then cattle into 
tlic inlcrioi jiarls of tlie counliy, among extensive forests and high 
mounlains, far fioni the European settlements; there thej’^ still 
conlinuc m separate hoidcs, and fix* then kraals at pleasiiic, m here 
jiasliirc, water and shade most iinile 'PIic}' aj^pcar to be an in- 
nocent jicoplc, in \\hat may be called a sa\age stale, for they 
certainly have made no progicss towaids refinement, though the 
Christian missionaiics lune been rathei successful in convertincr 
them. 

In slatuic thc> arc seldom abo\c the middle size; their com- 
plexion IS dark brown, with shoit black culling ban, like the 
negroes, whom they also resemble in features; the 3'oung women 
arc not unplcasmg in their form, and soft and feminine in then 
manners. 1’hc difieicnt tribes \aiy something in then dress, which 
gcncially consists ol the skins of wild beasts; and both sexes wear a 
skin cloak, called a kross, which tics over the shoulders: the wo- 
men ha^c also a little api on, sometimes covered wnth beads, and 
an ornanienton then head, comjiosed of the same materials. Both 
sexes arc fond of painting tlicmsolves, and rubbing their bodies 
w'lth the fat of animals, w'hicli, as the}-^ go almost naked, prevents 
the bad effects of the sun m the summer heals. Their usual arms 
are bows and arrow’s, spears and lances, wdiieh they use with 
great dexterity against then enemies, and the wnld beasts that in- ' 
fest the kraals, and carry off then cattle. They sometimes shoot 
with poisoned arrows, especially at the latter, for w^hich purpose’ 
they have many vegetable poisons in the inland parts of Africa, 
but the most fatal is said to be the venom of serpents. 

The Hottentots subsist chiefly upon animals caught in. the 
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chace, and the rnilk of their cattle, with a few roots peculiar to 
the country, and sometimes a sheep from the flocks; but I believe 
they nowhere cultivate coroi nor have any idea of gardening. 
Cheeiful, harmless, and hospitable, they are perhaps happier in 
ignorance, than some other nations with their boasted refinements. 
They are fond of music, singing, and dancing; but nothing can 
be more simple than their musical instruments, more monotonous 
than their songs, nor more ungraceful than their dances. 

The boshmen, or wood-men Hottentots, are a set of people who 
live by plundering their neighbouis, whether Hottentots, Caffrees, . 
or Dutch farmeis, at places the most remote from protection; they 
shoot with poisoned arrows, and their appearance always spreads 
alarm among the planters. I believe they are not of an}" par- 
ticular tribe of Hottentots, but form a community of banditti, 
composed of the vilest wretches from the other hordes; as also 
from negro and mulatto slaves, who desert from the Cape, and 
unite with these people in devoting themselves to a life of plunder, 
devastation, and cruelly, throughout the Dutch colony, and the 
peaceful tiibes of Hottentots. 

Of Caffrana, which joins the Hottentots’ country on the north, 
and other distant parts of this vast continent, the inhabitants of 
the Cape, when I was there, seemed to have but very little know- 
ledge, except from the prejudiced relations and improbable stones 
propagated by the ignorant planters who were settled nearest to 
their districts. 

In the menagene at the Cape I had an opportunity of making 
drawino-s of most of the wild animals and cunous birds from the in- 
tenor parts of Africa. Lions, tigers, elephants, hyenas, jackals, and 
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smallei quadrupeds al)ound in the rocky wilds and foiesls. The 
liippopolanius, rhinoccios, zebra, and canielo-pardalis, animate 
the dislauL solitudes. I not only delineated all these animals, but 
endeavoured to obtain the best information I could lespectmg 
their naUiial history and local habits, fiom the farmeis who visited 
the Cape-town, fiom the inland provinces, but so many excellent 
accounts have been since published by English travellers, who 
had still better means of obtaining infoimation, that I need not 
introduce iny own lemaiks; indeed the farmers and planters 
seemed to deal so much in the marvellous, not only respecting the 
savage race, but the Hottentots and their bi other farmers in the 
remote districts, that it is necessary to be veiy cautious in credit- 
ing theii narrations, I shall thcrefoie confine myself to a very few 
particulars. 

The hippopotamus, although in size next to the elephant, is a 
a mild and gentle animal, heavy and slow m Us niolions by land, but 
more active m the watei , and, when nutated by the huntsmen, it 
sometimes does mischief m that element: it feeds pnncipally on 
glass, and is caught in pits vhich the Hottentots dig on the banks 
of the rivers, where it comes to giaze. These pits arc ten or twelve 
feet deep, concealed by green turf and boughs, from whence this 
ponderous animal can never extricate himself. Its flesh is 
esteemed a delicacy, and the ivory of the tusks prefeiable to that 
of the elephant, the planters obtain much oil from the hippopot- 
amus, the rhinoceros, and the elephant, both for medicinal and 
domestic use. The feet and tiunk of these animals are thought 
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excellent by the Hottentots and colonists, who make them into a 
rich stew, the rest of their flesh, which is seldom all devoured 



while fresh, is cuL up into long thongs, and dried in the sun for 
future provision. Had we known in the Guzerat campaign that 
an elephant’s foot was esteemed a luxury, we might often have 
been legaled when so many were left on the field of battle. 

I What a beautiful description does the^ book of Job give us of 
the hippopotamus, under the name of Behemoth. ‘‘ Behold now be- 
“ hemoth which I have made, he ealeth grass as an ox; his strength 
“ is in his loins, and his bones are like bars of iron, he moveth 
his tail like a cedar, and his sinews are wrapped together: the 
“ mountains bring him forth food; he lieth undei the shady trees, 
“ in the covert of the leeds and the fens: the shady trees cover 
“ him with their shadow, and the willows of the brook compass 
“ him about, behold, he drinkelh up a river, and hasteth not; 

“ he trusted! that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth!” 

. As the hippopotamus is undoubtedly the behemoth, so the 
rhinoceros is supposed to be the unicorn of scripture: these ani- 
mals attain a prodigious size in Afiica, and are said to be the most 
powerful of the savage tribe, it is not naturally ferocious, but its 
coat of mail atfords a complete defensive armour, and its horn is 
so formidable a weapon of offence, that he generally remains pn- 
molested by the lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey. Here, as 
well as in Hmdostan, I -found many extraordinary virtues attri- 
buted to the horn of the rhinoceros, especially m drinking out of 
It as an antidote to poison. It feeds upon grass, sugar-canes, and 
esculent plants found m its haunts. 

Many improbable stones are circulated at the Cape of the 
caraelo-pardalis, or giraffe, which is certainly one of the most sin- 
gular ammals we are acquainted with, its height is often raagni- 
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fied, but I believe none have yet been met with that measured 
more than sixteen feet, from the hoof to the tip of the horns, or 
short bony excrescences on the top of the head, which are eight 
or nine inches m length; the neck is very long in proportion to the 
body, which is only seven feet; thelength of the shoulder-bone makes 
the fore-legs appear much longer than those behind, and gives the 
animal an inclining posture: the male is nchly spotted with a dark ' 
brown on a grey ground, the female of lighter hue. I did not 
see one alive, but made my drawing from a stuffed specimen then 
ready for Europe. The camel-leopard is an innocent peaceable 
animal, and feeds chiefly on the leaves of the mimosa tiees, which 
adorn the inleiior forests. 

The zebra, another native of the Afiican deserts, is a beautiful 
animal: in form, colour, and graceful motion, it has the comeliness 
of the horse, the swiftness of the deer, and the independence of 
the lion. It is larger than the common ass, and although sometimes 
taken alive, I believe not one has been completely tamed, or con- 
verted to any use 

The adjacent country abounds with monkeys of various kinds; 
many of them are domesticated by the inhabitants. Among 
others, I often visited an oran-outang, which had been brought 
from Java; in many instances it approached very near the human 
species, and seems to be the uniting link in the grand chain of 
cieation between man and beast. At the Cape they have playful 
mongooses and mococks, from Madagascai and the Coraorro isles, 
some of them beautifully marked. 

Africa abounds with a variety of biids, but their rural haunts 
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were at so gieat a distance from the Cape, that I couJd only draw 
those I met with m cages, or in the public menagerie. In South 
America, where the loveliest rallies skirt the city of St. Sebastian, 
every walk presented beautiful subjects for the pencil; not so the 
country near the Cape. The African deserts nourish thousands 
of ostriches; some were kept in the menagene, with the secretary 
bird, and others from the same wilds; together with the cassowary, 
the columba-coronata, and many cunous birds from the Dutch 
settlements in the East Indies. 

The ostrich is so well known m the African ornithology, that it 
would be needless to describe it. Among other peculiarities, it is 
said to digest stones and iron. I am ignorant of their digestive 
powers, but they certainly voraciously devour pieces of glass, iron, 
and similar substances, when thrown into the menagerie. The 
ostrich is the largest of the feathered tribes, and is called in Arabia 
the camel-bird, from its resemblance to that animal; it runs swiftly 
over the desert, by means of its long legs and expanded wings, 
which are not formed for an aerial flight. The Arabians, Caffrees, 
and Hottentots, hunt them for their feathers, and eat the flesh of 
the young ones; their eggs, fifteen inches m circumference, also 
afford a plentiful meal. Among the luxuries of the Roman em- 
perors we read of Heliogabalus having destroyed six hundred 
ostriches to furnish one dish of brains. The large thick shell of 
this bird is frequently carved with subjects from scripture history 
and other ornaments, ^ot rivalling the sculpture of an Italian 
basso-relievo, they are sold for a trifle tp the passing stranger by 
the slaves who can’e them; as are also other of these egg-shells cut 
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into longitudinal bais, like a bird cage; in which some poor canar3’^- 
bud, or other unfortunate songster is perched, and sold with his 
singular piison, for a couple of dollars. 

The cassowar}-^, more formidable in appearance, and more 
savage in disposition than the ostrich, is generally his companion 
in the Cape menagerie: not much inferior in size, and stronger 
made, he is capable of doing much mischief, and sometimes 
evinces his powei, as our party one day experienced. The casso- 
war}’^ then exhibited had it seems an invincible aversion to the 
fair-sex, vhich the keeper had not informed us of: a young lady 
appiodchmg, he instanllj'^ struck her down with his foot, and got 
the belter of two gentlemen Avho attempted to lescue her, before 
the keeper, with an immense whip, put an end to the combat. 
He was altogether a very formidable adversary, the head, instead 
of a crest or soft plumage, being aimed Avith a hard bony excres- 
cence, like a helmet, his large black eyes are enciicled with 
hairs, which sparingly cover the head and neck instead of 
feathers. 

Among other curious buds was the Columba-coronata, or Java 
pigeon, a bird neaily as laige as a turkey, with a plumage of 
dusky blue, and a beautiful tuft on the head. Also the secretary- 
bird, a native of the southern parts of Africa; about three feet 
high, chiefly arrayed in purple, wulh some long feathers elegantly 
falling from the head ; it destroys serpents, rats and vermin, and 
IS on that account much esteemed, for the Cape abounds with 
venomous snakes, scorpions, scolopendrae, and noxious reptiles, 
as do many situations between the tropics; also with lizards of 
many descnptions, the land toitoise, and gryllas, or locusts, m 
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variety, abundance, and depredation, equalling their destructive 
hosts in other countries. The penguins, seals, sea otters, and 
other animals m the amphibious parts of the Cape zoology, found 
among the rocks and islands near this southern promontory, open 
an ample field to the naturalist. 

The lions, hyenas, and wild beasts in the interior of the colony 
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are very formidable and destructive. The wonderful stories of 
these animals, related by farmers from the more distant regions, 
require no' common degree of faith; some of their narrations 
would have staggered Vaillant himself. There appears to be very 
little difference in the habits of the African lion, and the royal 
tiger of Hmdostan; both are equally crafty, ferocious, and cruel. 
We read of the noble behaviour and generous conduct of the 
sovereign of the forest, in ancient history, and chensh the pleas- , 
ing ideas early imbibed of his attachment and friendship to man. 
Modern lions have certainly the same propensities as all of the 
feline genus in other countries; and the Cape farmers now com- 
plain as loudly, if not as elegantly, as Virgil’s shepherds. 


Impastxis ceu plena leo per ovilia turbans, 

Suadet enim Tesana femes, manditque trahitque 

Molle pecus.” g. 

“ The famish’d hon, thus, with hunger bold, 

“ O’erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 

“ And tears the peaceful flocks ” Dhyden 

I had no time for distant excursions, but joined several parties 
to the villas and plantations beyond the sandy plains, three or 
four miles from Cape-town; where the governor had a country 


and nio^t oi ilic principal citircns, planlaiion*^, farms, and 
Mn('>ar(K, snricnindinn: a rnrnl Iiahitalion. 'J’lin gardens and 
orcliards were (’\lreincl> plca'^anl, and very produclne, inin- 
glini:: IH'ach, ajiricol. and apple of Knrojie, villi llie guava, 

banana, and poniegr.inalc of tropical climes. Theic \\cre mango 
trees m the coinjiany's garden, \\hicli had noL then produced fruiL 
'Idle jieaehes, aj^ricols, and plums \\('rc all standards, and m 
January, the ('ommenccinenl of the Cape aulunm, were bending 
under their uialeful product*; nertarme^s had not succeeded, and 
clu'rries were uncommon* sira\s berries abound c.irlier m the season, 
with a few <4oosi Ix'rries and cunanls, oninges, lemons, figs, and 
mulberries are as jirohfic as the apples and pears, e\ciy where in 
grc.it profusion. Kothmg can exceed the plenty and vanety of 
the gt.ipes, one of the most {lehcious, produces the tent-wme, a 
black giajie, with a rich crim.son jiiicc like blood, which may lune 
caused iL to be sdeett'd for the sacramental wmc. 

'J’hc .uenues aie generally planted w ith almond, chcsnul, and 
walnut trees, which ati.iin a large growth, and protect the flowers, 
^cgclables, and tcndeier liuit tiees, fiom the high tempestuous 
winds, winch so jiowerfully jirciail m that jiart of the globe. The 
kitchen gardens abound with cabbages, cauliflowers, artichokes, 
asparagus, pease, beans, ficnch-bcans, bcel-ioot, turnips, carrots, 
potatoes, salads, and most of the European vegetables; many of 
them much impto\cd by the climate. They seem to be more at- 
tentive to these productive and useful ciops, than to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, for w’hich the Dutch aie generally famous. Yet 
a variety of European flowers seemed to flourish among the aloes, 
geraniums, and elegant heaths indigenous to Africa. A chief 
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beauty of the Cape gardens, are the luxuriant myrtle hedges, 
which sunound every enclosure, to a great height; their bloming 
branches waving over the head of the passenger, unite in fragrance 
with the odoriferous exhalations from the orange and lemon trees, 
abounding in these enclosures. 

I shall take leave of this pleasing subject with a few lines from 
a .manuscript poem, descriptive of the gardens and orchards at 
the Cape, written among their delightful variety. 


On flowers, in Europe yet unseen, I tread. 

And trees of stranger form embrace my head , 

The product here of every chme is known , 

This generous sod adopts them all her own 
Arrang’d the vegetable tribes appear. 

And plants, like nations, grow famdiar here 
Around her soft perfume the citron throws. 

There, through the gloom, the nch pomegranate glows , 
The brightening orange next attracts the view. 

The paler lime succeeds, with fainter hue , 

There the blue fig the purple grape entwines. 

Here with the rose the Persian-jasmine joins. 

Here towers, with native grace, the tender palm 
Beneath the weeping shrub distils with balm , 

There the fair aloe rears its flow’ry head. 

Here the dark cypress forms its equal shade 
A thousand birds, of vanous form and sound. 

Diffuse luxurious harmony around. 

Not brighter colours paint the heavenly bow. 

Than grace theu: wings, and o’er their plumage glow 


We spent one day at Constantia, the celebrated vineyard, 
twelve miles from Cape-town. We travelled, m coaches drawn 
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tn ci::h{ hor-'Os, ovci ihc sandy plains already mentioned in the 
loiirncN fioin I'aisc-haN, until uc approached the mountains, and 
t'utercd a country abounding \sith fariub and young woods of oak. 
i^Iuch tioublc and exjiensc haxcbccn bestowed to produce this effect 
m a wide waste of barren mountains, lock} precipices, and sandy 
lulls. On a risintr giound, m this once drear}' region, arc situated 
the house and Mnc}ard of Consl.intia the former is a plain com- 
fortable mansion, sheltered b} plantations, and approached by an 
a\cnue of \enerablc oaks. 'Die \ineyards aic m the best aspect, 
w hilluT after Msitmg the cellars and tasting the choicest wine, we 
were conducted. In general, we were united, not only to cat as 
man} grapes as we jileased, but to carry them away with us At 
Constanlia the Miie-drcsscr reijucslcd us to pick only a hlllc fiuit 
from the trees, but not to gather .i bunch; the wine is too pic- 
cious for tins mdulirencc: it must ever be deemed a raie, as 
well as a delicious cordial, because the peculiar soil of Upper 
Consttinlia gnes the inuscadcl grape a value there, which cannot 
be imp.uted to tlic same Mtic when jilantcd clscwhcie, and tieated 
exactly m the same mannci , it always produces a diflcrcnt grape, 
and wine of mfciior flavoui. 'J'hc cxjicnmcnt lias been repeatedly 
tried 111 llic adjoining vineyards of Low'cr Constantia, w’lthout 
success. 

We dined at an adjacent villa, delightfully situated among 
citron, oiangc and lemon groves, and all the pleasing variety just 
mentioned, contrasted also by the rough scenery of rocks and 
mountains wdneh suiiound it. 'J’hc vineyard seldom yielded less 
than forty pipes of wine each vintage, infeiior m strength and 
richness to Constantia, but resembling it in flavour; it was then sold 
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in casks containing twenty gallons, at twelv^e dollars the cask. 
The hospitable proprietor had lately purchased this estate, with 
a good house, excellent wine-vaults, gardens, vineyard, oak-planta- 
tions, and an extensive tract of contiguous \Vaste land, for six thou- 
sand rix-dollars. 

I do not particularize the aquatic excursions we made to Pen- 
guin island, and other rocks near the Cape, inhabited by penguins; 
seals, and sea-fowl. We sometimes extended them to a greater 
distance, to have a better view of the Table-land arid its conti- 
guous mountains, which I had only seen before through the me- 
dium of a dreadful tempest. The scenery around Bay Falso, and 
that of Table-bay is singularly striking. Captain PercivaFs ani- 
mated description shall conclude my first visit to this grand boun- 
dary of southern Afnca. 

The immense masses which rise in many places almost per- 
pendicularly from the sea, and are lost among the clouds; the 
vast gullies and caverns, which seem to sink to an immeasurable 
depth amidst these stupendous mountains* the long-extended 
ledges of rock, over which, in a few places, are scattered some 
tufts of stunted trees and withered shrubs; the successive ridges 
of white sandy hills, each of which appears like a valley to 
the one by which it is surmounted; the terrible surf which is con- 
tinually raging on the beach, along which these ridges are stretched, 
with the spray, which is thrown to an immense height by ’ the 
waves recoiling from the more rocky parts; all these objects rushiiig 
at once upon the eye of those "who approach the Cape, pro- 
duce an effect which can be but faintly conveyed by de- 
scnption. 
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“ This surf which is driven to the land with such fury, pro- 
duces a phenomenon in the sand3’’ deserts, even far removed 
fiom the sea. In the tune of the violent south-east Avinds it is 
carried to a great distance into the country, presenting the appear- 
ance of a thick mist. It gradually quits the atmosphere, lighting 
on the trees and herbs, and lining the surface of the sands. On 
the commencement of the rainy season it is again dissolved; and 
being carried off by the streams which are then formed, it is lodged 
in a number of small lakes; which, by a natural process, in time 
become absolute salt-pans, and thence it is that the Dutch colo- 
nists collect the salt which supplies their consumption. A person 
walking on the sandy beach during the continuance of the south- 
east winds, so as to be exposed to its influence, soon finds his 
clotlies covered and encrusted with saline particles ; while his skin 
is quite parched up, and his lips begin to feel their effects very 
sensibl3\"’ 

As the small vessel Avhich brought me from Bombay to the 
Cape was not permitted to proceed to Europe, I embarked on 
board the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by captain William 
Thomson, from whom I received the kindest attentions, and joined 
a party of friends, who were passengers for England, and had 
sailed from Bombay ten weeks before my departure. As I had 
no intention of leaving India at that time they Avere astonished to 
find me at the Cape, and that my voyage thither , was completed 
m seven Aveeks, while theirs exceeded seventeen. 

After a pleasant passage of fourteen days from the Cape, we 
arrived at St. Helena. A constant succession of fair wmds, smooth 
Avater, and fine weather, hoAvever delightful to the voyager, pre- 
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seats but little to amuse the reader: the continued prospect of 
skj’" and water affords no topic for a descriptive pen; although 
the glorious spectacle of the rising and setting sun is perhaps no 
where beheld with such grand effect as on the boundless ocean: 
a scene to which neither the language of Milton, nor the pencil 
of Claude can do justice. 

Before we discovered the island, we saw several of the St. 
Helena pigeons, a sea-biid which has obtained that name, al- 
though It bears no resemblance to the genus. These birds are 
always seen to the windward of the island, but never to the lee- 
ward; thus directing the wanderers on the ocean to this haven 
of repose and refreshment, after a long voyage, although it is 
little more than a volcanic eruption, rising in the vast Atlantic, 
and but a speck in a map of this teiraqueous globe. There is 
every appearance of volcanic agency throughout the island, which 
is situated in the latitude of l6 degrees south, and 5° 44' of west 
longitude, fiom London. It is twenty seven miles in circumference, 
consisting chiefly of high rocky mountains, and deep vallies; 
composed of lava, scoria, ashes, and marine shells, similar to the 
strata of Etna, Vesuvius, and other volcanoes. The highest hill is 
called Diana's Peak, and its summit is 2696 feet above the level 
of the sea. The stupendous cliffs on the coast are so extremely 
steep, that a ship sailing under them appears from their lofty sum- 
mits no bigger than her buoy; and we could hut just distinguish 
the islanders surveying us, as we passed close under their perpendi- 
cular sides sixteen hundred feet high. 

St. Helena affords neither anchorage nor soundings, except at 
Sandy-bay, and the bank on the north-west side of the island, 
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where ihe vessels ride in safety, about half a mile from the shore; 
the different hills and vallies near it are fortified with batteries 
and redoubts. From hence St. Helena appears to the greatest 
advantage, presenting a prospect of St. Jameses valley, the land- 
ing-place, governor’s house, and the only town on the island; it 
consists chiefl}' of a long nariow street, with houses ranged at the 
foot of the mountains, built in the English style, and furnished 
fiom Europe or India. The church is neat; the government 
house convenient, and pleasantly situated; m front commanding 
a view of the ships, and opening behind into the Company’s gar- 
den; which, after those at the Cape, appeared rather insignificant. 
This valle}' is fortified towards the sea, and on the sides of the 
mountains arc winding roads, leading to the country. These 
roads are only intended for hoises, wheeled carnages would be 
useless. The ladies are bold rideis, and gallop up and down the 
most formidable precipices. 

Notwithstanding the dieary appearance of St. Helena towards^ 
the sea, many of the inland vales are sweetly rural, bounded Fy 
magnificent sceneiy. From some of the least tremendous heights 
the stranger beholds a bold cratei, m the centie of sleep rocky 
hills, accessible only to wild goals, but the gentler acclivities are 
dotted with neat farm-houses, shaded by trees, and surrounded by 
verdant meadows or enclosures of yams, potatoes, and such pro- 
ductions as the soil and climate admit of. These farms are ani- 
mated by herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, while many a mur- 
muring rill falling from the mountains gives a fine effect to the 
sublime and beautiful landscape. This, although written at first un- 
der the impression of novelty, appeared to me equally true aflei a 
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second visit, and since I have enjoyed the beauties of Switzerland 
and other alpine scenerj'- on the continent and in Great Britain. 

A short walk from these picturesque views leads to immense cliffs 
and craggj'’ piecipices, opening on the unbounded ocean, bringing 
to a stranger’s mind the unenviable situation of the islanders, 
secluded from the lest of the world, and entirely dependant on 
foreign supplies for the necessaries of life; for though the vallej^s 
and acclivities of the mountains are covered vith a thin surface 
of mould, which by cultivation would produce a variety of grain, 
in consequence of the rats and mice, that have escaped from the 
ships, and infest the island, not an ear of it could attain maturity. 

The monotony of the town and its local anecdotes present few 
attractions to the inquisitive travellei. In so confined a spot the 
refinements and elegancies of society are not to be expected; but 
nature is alwaj’^s new, always delightful, and as I anticipated ano- 
ther long confinement on the realms of Neptune, I spent as much 
time as possible in the country, and have sometimes been so enve- 
loped in clouds, on the summit of the hills, that I could hardly 
see my horse’s head. These vapours penetrate through the thickest 
coat, but are not often of long continuance. Leaving the tops of 
the mountains clear, they roll in immense volumes over the valleys, 
and sometimes present a pictuie half lighted by the sun, and half 
concealed in an impenetrable mist. 

Nature there 

^ “ Wantons, as m her prime, and plajs at will 

“■ Her Tirgm fences, wild above rule or art ” Milton 

When no ships are at St. Helena the town is forsaken; most 
of the inhabitants reside at their farms during great part of the 
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3 'ear; as tlie valley, which is the general name for the town, is, from 
Its siLnalion, very warm, and the prospects confined: there the 
thermometer uses to 78 or 80 dcgiecs, but seldom exceeds 67 or 08 
on the hills. The whole island, considering its situation so near 
the equator, is lemarkabl}" cool, the air mild and salubiious; few 
disorders are known, and the small-pox is particulail}’’ guaided 
against. The ladies have fine comple\ions, for natives of a 
warm climate, which is gencially unfavourable to the roses of 
my fair countiyAvomen m India, wheie the blushing flower of 
love soon deca 3 's, and the jonquil subdues the snowy tint of the 
lily. At St. Helena health and pleasure sparkle in the countenances 
of the 3 'oung islanders, Avho are in general lively, smait, and agree- 
able, although superficially endowed Avith those accomplish- 
ments and refinements which are only to be acquired by edu- 
cation. 

The English look tliis island from the Dutch in 167S; it had 
been first discovered by the Poi tugueze in ] 508, on St. Helena’s 
day: they thought it too barren for a settlement, but left poultry 
and goats to run Avild, and affoid refreshment to such vessels as 
might occasionally touch theie for Avater The number of inha- 
bitants m 1776 did not exceed tAVO thousand, tnore than half of 
those were slaves and black serv^ants from Asia and Africa, the 
rest were Europeans and their descendants, including four hun- 
dred soldiers, and officeis, the other inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing arms, both black and while, are formed into a militia, regu- 
larly disciplined. The government Avas vested m a governor, 
lieutenant governor, and two members of council, under whom 
were a few junior servants; no foreign trade was permitted. The 
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governors table was kept at the Company's expence, but his 
salary and emoluments did not then exceed seven hundred pounds 
a year, the lieutenant governor was allowed five hundred, and the 
other servants proportionably less. 

The island at that time contained about two thousand head bf 
cattle, which were not deemed sufficient to supply the ships, and 
keep up a stock. The mutton is good, but not abundant; geese, 
turkeys, and smaller poultry were dear; pheasants, partridges, and 
Guinea-fowls, scarce, though often seen wild upon the hills. The 
gardens and plantations produced a variety of fruit; the plantain 
was most attended to, fiom forming with the yam the chief food 
of the slaves. Apples, peaches, mulbenies, figs and melons were 
good; the peaches large, coloured like an apricot, and highly 
flavoured, but grapes were scarce. In some of the best gardens 
were pine-apples, mango and tamarind tiees, several oriental 
shrubs and flowers lately introduced; they had also begun to 
cultivate the tuar, or doll, of Hmdostan, which if it succeeds will 
be a valuable acquisition.' 

The apple-trees are deservedly esteemed at St. Helena, for 
when the summer fruit is ripe the winter crop on the same tree 
begins to blossom; but this valuable fruit only succeeds in parti- 
cular situations: oranges, limes and citrons grow well; the cus- 
tard-apple, papah, and pompelmoos had been lately introduced 
from India; all seemed to flourish; and it must afford delight to 
every voyager, to contiibute to the improvement of this interest- 
ing spot; where the British oak and banian-tree of Hmdostan 
unite their friendly shade with the indigenous ebony and Caledo- 
nian fir-tree; where the African aloe and prickly pear, the Indian 
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bamboo, and Arabian coffee, grow luxuriantly in the same border 
with the apple, the peach, and the mulberry from Europe. 

The ficus indica, or banian-tree, thrives at St. Helena; still more 
so the ficus rehgiosa, or pepal. The string-wood I have only 
seen on this island; its long strings of led blossoms give this tree 
a beautiful appearance; its drooping blanches, and the thick fo- 
liage of the standard peaches, shelter the rose linnets, which now 
abound in St. Helena, perhaps brought from South America, where 
their rosy bosoms form a beautiful contrast to the snowy blossoms 
of the orange groves. This is the passerculus onentahs, a small 
bird of delicate brown plumage, varied by lose-colour and white, 
the eyes enciicled with feathers of a bright red. They build two 
nests, one above the other; in the largest below, the hen lays her 
eggs, and, like the interesting baya of India, the cock watches in 
the upper apartment, and sings to his mate during her incubation. 
The Java sparrows are more common ; they were first brought 
from China and Batavia for their beauty, but from their wonder- 
ful increase, are become a great annoyance to the farmers. 

The cotton plant had not been long introduced at St. Helena; 
with what success it may be cultivated time must determine. The 
Gum-wood, (sohdago-leucadendron,) seems the most thriving tree 
on the St. Helena hills, it produces a resinous substance like gum- 
benjamin. They also abound with ferns in great variety and 
beauty, particularly the dicksoma, or tree-fern, which grows to the ' 
height of twenty feet ; the seed of the furze brought from Eng- 
land, and scattered about the hills, clothes them with beauty and 
fragrance. 

The variety of fish daily brought to market, is a source of 
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enlertainment to a stranger, as Avell as a luxury at his meals. 
Many are curious and finely coloured, but I am no adept in 
icthyology, and only sketched the most beautiful; the mackarel are 
inferior to those in Europe; the little fish called the bull’s-eye is 
delicious, equallj’’ so the cunning-fish, thus called from its stealing 
the bait, and eluding the hook. The hog-fish is curious, and the 
green-fish vies with the dolphin in alternate changes of purple, 
crimson, green, and gold. 

- We left St. Helena on the last day of February, and favoured 
by the south-east trade-wind crossed the line on the 12th of Maich; 
there it forsook us, and was succeeded by variable breezes, squalls, 
calms, thunder, lightning, and heavy ram, with a hot condensed - 
atmosphere. This unpleasant weather continued until the 23d, 
when being in the latitude of 7° 13' north, we flattered ourselves with 
the hope of meeting the north-east trade wind, and soon terminat- 
ing our voyage; but diffeient scenes awaited us: after a moderate 
breeze all that day, followed by a mild evening, we retired to rest 
as usual about ten o’clock. At midnight the officer upon deck 
was alarmed by the noise of a swelling surf, and very soon dis- 
tinctly’^ heaid the hollow surges successively rolling upon a near 
s^oie. The captain was instantly called, and a general alarm suc- 
ceeded . on sounding we found only ten fathoms Avater, when we 
imagined ourselves on the Atlantic ocean, some hundred miles 
from land. As the wind blew fiesh on the land, there Avas no 
time for deliberation; we therefore anchored immediately, and 
at day-bieak beheld Avithin a mile of the ship a sandy beach, 
shaded by groves of cocoa-nut and tamarind trees, but could not 
distinguish any hills or mountains. We now knew it to be a part 



of the coast of Guinea, near St. Ann’s, generally called the Gold 

coast, fiom its producing gold, ivory, and slaves, but as none of the 

/ 

natnes came off, and we sent no boat on shore, I had not an op- 
poilumly of making fuither obseivations. 

Although It was deemed imprudent to have any communica- 
tion -^Mlh the natives, or parlako of natuie’s bounty on shore, we 
unforLunalel}’^ continued near it a long time AVe weighed anchor 
the next morning, but could neither get out of soundings, nor lose 
sight of the coast. The land-winds were too faint to assist us, 
and the sea breezes always contiaiy; to render our situation still 
more distiessing, an unfavourable southern cunent set so strong 
that frequently when we had sailed sexeial miles to the northward, 
the observation convinced us we weie far south of our last reckon- 
ing, and thus, allei a foitmght had elapsed, we were further from 
England than when we fiist saw the land. ’J'he wind seldom 
vaiied more than two points from the north-west, which was the 
very course we wanted to steer, we crossed the line several degrees 
more to the castwaid than is customary for the homeward-bound 
ships from India. 

The days were sultry, and the nightly dews unwholesome; the 
pressure of the atmospheie caused a lassitude both of body and 
mind. Nothing can be more uncertain than the weather on the 
coast of Guinea; from a sky perfectly clear and seiene, m a mo- 
ment bursts a storm of thunder, lightning, ram, and wind, the sea 
instantly becomes confused and tumultuous, its lovely tints of 
azure and aqua-manna, assume the sable hue of the overspreading 
gloom; this as suddenly subsiding leaves the air moie sultiy than 
before, producing all the enervating effects of the Italian Sirocco. 
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Thus we continued in a state of listless apathy for some weeks, 
when after stealing gently on with a faint land breeze duiing the 
night, we were agreeably surprized one morning at day-break with 
the appearance of a vessel at a few miles distance. Pleased with 
the novelty, we dispatched a boat, and found her to be a French 
ship fiom Mauritius, bound to TOiient, which had alieady been 
a month m these latitudes, amid calms, contrary winds, and south- 
erly currents. We kept company many days, and frequently dining 
with each other, diverted our ennui; for, notwithstanding their misfor- 
tunes, the French captain and passengers were cheerful and volatile. 

Among a variety of fish on the coast of Guinea, the most beau- 
tiful IS the Medusa, or Portugueze man-of-war, which enlivened the 
surface of the ocean, sailing by thousands before the wind. It 
appears individually like a large bubble or inflated bladder, per- 
fectly transparent, and varying with the most lovely tints of blue, 
pink, and violet; it is generally of an oval shape, two or three 

inches long, with a piotuberance at each end, something like a 

1 

bird's head and beak. I could never discover eyes, nose, or 
mouth, yet it ceitainly belongs to the tribe of fishes, with' a carti- 
laginous body, assuming different shapes as it is more or less in- 
flated. On the top of the body it spreads a pink transparent 
sail, supported by delicate fibres, ivhich enable it to raise or lower 
the sail at pleasure; with this they scud away before the light 
bieezes, but are seldom seen in a boisterous sea; under the body 
are suspended several filaments of the most beautiful blue, of un- 
equal length, and always in the water. These appendages are of 
a pungent caustic quality, and wherever they touch the skin it 
rises m blisters like a burn, followed by acute pain. 
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Mitiioni liie otli( r, >>0 elo>>el} do the little fiigiliies adhere to their 
protector, iihile the tinforlunale fiying-fisli, in endeai oiiring to 
e'>(aji( a iiatcri toe, are deionrcd !)> the aquatic birds conli- 
iiualli ho\ i nil!: o\ c r them 
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On the 17 th of April, having proceeded considerably to the 
wesLwaid of the coast of Guinea, we had the happiness to find the 
wind veering gradually from west, and at length it settled in the 
regular north-east trade. We soon forgot all our late misfortunes; 
the anticipation of pleasures m our native isle again seasoned our 
repast, and we sailed gaily on. In thiee days we saw St. Jago, 
Brava, and several of the Cape de Verd Islands, and were de- 
tained by a calm close to Fogo, a barren mountainous island, only 
ten miles m circumference, which takes its name fiom a burning 
mountain, that frequently sends forth liquid lava and other vol- 
canic matter, like the more sublime alembics of Etna and Vesu- 
vius. Brava, situated between Fogo and St. Jago, seems to be 
an uninhabited mountain, three or four miles long. I have 
already descnbed St. Jago in my voyage to India; very few of 
the homeward-bound ships ever fall in with the Cape de Verd 
Islands. 

From thence pleasant gales and fair weather carried us to the 
Azores, or Western Islands, which we saw on the 13th of May ; 

I must except one half-hour, when we were suddenly assailed by 
a violent storm, with thunder, lightning, and ram. It came on so 
instantaneously that we had no time to prepare against it before 
all our sails were split to pieces* it commenced from the south- 
east, and m a moment shifted to the north. I shall not attempt 
to describe this dreadful scene; its horrors exceeded every thing 
I could have conceived, and the oldest seamen declared they had 
never met with anj* thing to equal it. Fully indeed did ive realize 
the description of my favorite bard. 
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" Amid (lie heaiens 

Falsely serene, (lie tempest brooding dwells 
” Fiery and foul, the small prognostic hangs ' 

"■ then down at once 

Precipitant descends a mingled mass 
'' Of roanng winds, and flame, and rushing floods Thomson 

Sailing eastward of the Azoies, a pleasant biecze Mafled us 
along the coast of St. Maiy’s, wilhin sight of ils orange-gi oves, 
villas, hamlets, and corn-fields, scattered among craggy precipices 
and foaming cascades. We passed between St. Maij^'s and a chain 
of locks called the Homugas, on which the wa\cs beat violently; 
and after coasting along St. Michacrs, famous foi its oianges, we 
saw several other islands belonging to Portugal, situated about 
three hundred leagues to the westward of that kingdom. The 
climate of the Azores, though subject to eaithquakes, is mild and 
salubrious , they afford the inhabitants all the necessaiies of life, 
and abound with corn, wme, and fiuits. Angra, in the island of 
Tercera, is the seat of government, and the lesidence of the gover- 
nor-general, the bishop, and principal officers, this capital con- 
tains a cathedral, and several other chuiches, iheie is a good hai- 
bour, and generally a brisk trade. 

After leaving the Azores, the Atlantic presented a livelj'’ 
scene of vessels sailing in all directions we spoke with several, 
and exchanged presents of tea, arrack and Indian delicacies, foi 
the grateful return of English porter, butter and cheese, on which 
we regaled for the remainder of the voyage; which, notwithstand- 
ing It was now the beginning of suramei, Avas not concluded with- 
out fresh gales, boisteious seas, and cold Aveather, so late as the 
30th of May, the decks AA^ere coveied Avith snoAv. At that lime 
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our water and provisions running low, and the sails being in a 
shattered condition, we steered for the Cove of Cork m Ireland; 
where we arrived the next da}^ after a voj^age, the log, of twelve 
thousand nine hundred miles from Bomba3^ 

The prospects on the coast of Ireland were very pleasant, 
especially in the Cove of Cork, which presented a continued suc- 
cession of villas, parks, and farms, with the ruins of castles and 
religious edifices. The Cove is spacious, and reckoned one of the 
most commodious harbours in Europe. We found it crowded 
with vessels, and anchored near the small town of Cove, about 
nine miles fiom Cork, from whence, early the next morming, the 
' Calcutta was filled with company, from the principal nobihty to 
the lowest shopkeepers, flocking on board for India bargains. All 
the beauty and fashion from the city and the nearer villas were 
constantly arriving. Longmg to be on shore, I accompanied the 
captain and passengers to Cork; sailing up the river m an open 
boat, we had beautiful views of several noblemefrs and gentlemen^s 
seats on the acchvities of hills sloping to the water s edge, covered 
with groves, gardens and faims; while the busy sons of industrj^ and 
commerce in the different vessels enlivened the picture. 

We weie treated with the greatest kindness and hospitality by 
man^'of the pnncipal families at Cork, which ranks next to Dublin 
in mao-nitude and wealth, and carries on a more extensive com- 
merce. It contains about fifty thousand inhabitants. As the Cal- 
cutta was likety to be detained there for some weeks, and I ar- 
dently longed to reach home, I left Ireland on the 6th of June, 
with several of our passengers, in the Pitt yacht. 

We sailed vith a fair wind, and next evening saw the lights on 



Scillv. on llic tlnrd morning wc Mere ofl'ilic Lnnd's-fMul m Corn- 
Mail, and sM’ifilv pasbing the romantic coasts of Dc\on, on llu* 
lonrlli evening mc mcic ncai tlic Isle of AVighl; llie Mind ilicn 
becoming contrai^. mc landed on the lOtli of June at Ilaslintjs m 
Sussex, Milli feelings mIiIcIi J cannot express; the tliiillings of 
M-crc loo poMcrfnl, and produced a sickness of the licart MrJ) 
knoMii to minds ol ''ensiliility. 

'* nii'^ poc? lull to n ccrlnin hound — 

" Ilf) Olid til ngon) ' ' 

We ordered supper, but I could not Insic it. nor did J clccp ilje 
mIioIc night, Minch indeed M'as vci^’ short, foi at three the nc\i 
morning MC set ofl' 111 a post-chaisc and four lor London Ji 
indeed an interesting journc3g and most delightful did c>cr\ lij/nn- 
appear m this lo\cly month, orchaids and haMthoin hcdcC' m fn'j 
bloom and fragrance, verdant ineadoMs and spiiiignifr con -f ■ 
all united to endear my natne land, fiom mIiicIi I had ? - - 

cle\cn years. M}’’ happiness M^as complete on icachinr i ' • 
lioiise and finding my family well. 

" How nrc thy ‘tenants blcss'd, O Lord ' 

" I low sure IS their defence ' 

'* Eternal ^\lsdom is their guide, 

“ Tlicir help. Omnipotence ' 

” In foreign lands, and realms remote. 

Supported by thy care, 

” Through burning climes I pass’d unhurt, 

" And breath’d in tainted air 
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Thy mercy s\veeten’d every soil. 

Made every region please. 

The torrid clime of Asia cheer’d, 

“ And smooth’d the raging seas 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
” Thy goodness I’ll adore , 

” I’ll praise thee for thy mercies past, 

" And humbly hope for more 
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CHAPTER XXL 


A DESCJIIPTIOJST OF BAROCHE, 

AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS, IN THE PROVINCE OF GUZERAT, 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH. 

1778. 


But not alike to every mortal eye 
Js the great scene imveil’d some m finer mould 
Are wroughtj and temper’d with a purer flame 
To these the Sike omnipotent unfolds 
The world’s harmomous volume, there to read 
The transcript of himself On every part 

They trace the bnght impressions of his hand Ajkenside 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Tur. voyage lo Euiope, and a icsidence of nine monilis m Eng- 
land restored my licallh; nhen having obtained fioni tlie Court of 
Directois an appomtmcnl Lo the first vacancy at Baroche, a settle- 
ment in the proMiice of Giizciat, subordinate to Bombay, I em- 
barked a second time for India in 1777, with a beloved sister, and 
several agiccable passengers. 

After a pleasant voyage, without an lioui’s bad weather, losing 
a man by sickness, or meeting with accident or adventure, we 
arrived at Bombay in little more than foui months from leaving 
Portsmouth. We slopped a few days at the Cape for water and 
refreshments; I renewed ni}'- visit to the different objects men- 
tioned in the last chapter, but saw nothing new. Thus circum- 
stanced, a voyage of twelve thousand miles affords no subject for 
communication; numerous passengers, like myself, have piobably 
traversed the expanse of rolling oceans between Europe and Asia, 
without once reflecting on the situation Avhich afforded Sir William 
Jones enthusiastic delight, it requires a mind enlightened and 
expanded as his own to enjoy the sensations which he desenbes 
in his piehminary discourse to the Asiatic Societj’’ at Bengal. I 
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confess it is a passage I never read witliout envjing his feelings, 
and distantly participating in his pleasure. 

‘‘ When I was at sea last August,” says our great Orientalist, 
“ on my voyage to this country, which I had long and ardently 
desired to visit, I found one evening, on inspecting the observa- 
tions of the day, that India lay before us, and Persia on our left; 
whilst a breeze from Arabia, blew nearly on our stern. A situa- 
tion so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could not fail to 
awaken a tram of reflections in a mind, which had early been ac- 
customed to contemplate with delight, the eventful histones and 
agreeable fictions of the eastern world. It gave me inexpressible 
pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an amphitheatre, 
almost encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which has ever been 
esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of delightful and 
useful aits, the scene of gloiious actions, fertile in the productions 
of human genius, abounding m natural wonders, and infinitely 
diveisified m the forms of religion and government, m the laws, 
manners, customs, and languages, as well as m the features and 
complexions of men!” 

Justly does Lord Teignmouth, his worthy successor, as presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society, thus speak of his departed friend. 
“ The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by 
constant exercise; and his memory, by habitual practice, had ac- 
quired a capacity of retaining whatever had once been impressed 
upon it. To an unexlinguished ardour for universal knowledge, 
he joined a pcrscierancc m the pursuit of it, n Inch subdued all 
obstacles; his studies began with the dawn, and during the inter- 
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mission of professional duties, were continued throughout the day. 
Reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed what in- 
dustrj’’ and investigation had accumulated. It was a fixed prin- 
ciple with limi, from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be 
deterred by any difficulties that weie surmountable, from prosecut- 
ing to a successful termination what he had once deliberately 
undertaken.” 


To spread ih) fanic two n\al worlds contend. 

To \\ortl), to learning, and to genius jnst , 

And Lore’s and Friendship’s mingling tears deseend. 
To embalm tli} memor} , and bedew lliy dust 

'Twas tliinc, watb daring a\ing and eagle eye. 

To pierce antiquit} ’s profoundest gloom , 

To search the dazzling records of tlie sky. 

And bid tlie sLars the sacred page illume 

Nor did til’ instructive orbs of hear en alone 
Absorb thy soul ’mid yon etliereal fields , 

To thee the vegetable world rrais knorvii. 

And all the blooming tribes tlie garden yields. 

From tlie tall cedar, on the mountain’s brow. 

Which the fierce tropic-storm m vain assails, 
Dorvn to the humblest shrubs that beauteous blorv. 
And scent the air of Asia’s fragrant r’ales 

But talents, fanc) —ardent, bold, sublime. 

Unbounded science, — form d' thy meanest fame, 
Beyond the grasp of death, the bound of time. 

On avings of fire Religion wafts thy name. 

And, long as stars shall shine or planets roll. 

To kindred virtue shall that name be dear. 

Still shall thy genius charm th’ aspuing soul. 

And distant ages kindle at thv bier ' 
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After residing six months at Bombay, a vacancy happened at 
Baroche, and I took the first opportunity of succeeding to my ap- 
pointment I went by 5 ea to Surat, and from thence across the 
countiy to Baroche. Surat I have already described; it afibrded 
no further novelty; and the voyage thither is too short and un- 
vaned to interest a distant reader. A land-vind every night, and 
a sea-breeze throughout the day, equally assisted us; the morning 
presented a splendid sun, rising over the eastern mountains, and 
the western sky and curling waves were tinged by his evening 
beams. The pleasure of the voyage was heightened by a serene 
atmosphere and regular winds; we felt their salubrious influence, 
and were amused by the sportive inhabitants of the deep, and 
interested in the commercial intercourse with different sea-ports 
which we passed. 

The little journey of thirty-six miles fiom Surat to Baroche is 
delightful. Soon after leaving the former, 1 ciossed the Tappee, and 
travelled through a fertile country to Kimcatodrah Chozokey^ a 
caravansary on the banks of the nver Kim, about half way to 
Baroche: situated in so great a thoroughfare it is much frequented 
b}’' merchants, and travellers of all descriptions; especially by 
senassees, 3 'ogees, and other religious pilgrims. I have there met 
vith Hindoo mendicants, who had made the tour of Hindostan, 
extended their journey to Persia, and some of them had even 
penetrated into Bussia, and reached Moscow. 

Mr. Stewart remarks, that “ the Indians have an admirable 
method of rendering their religion lucrative; it being usual for the 
f.ikccrs. to carrj’ with them m their pilgrimages from the sea-coasts to 
the interior parts, pearls, corals, .spices, and other precious articles, 
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of small hulk; uliich they e\cliangc, on ihcir rclurn, for gold- 
dust. musk, aud uthci things of a similar nature, concealing them 
easily in their hair, and in the cloths round their middle; canymg 
on, in pioportion to their numbeis, no inconsiderable tiaflic by 
these means 

These people were often biought to me secretl}’^, to know if I 
>\ould jnirchasc oltnh of loses, jiearls, oi other concealed commo- 
dities- I had frc(|ueutly some tioublc with them as custom-master 
at ]hiroche. 

Kimcatodiah, being near the incr. is amply supplied with water. 
i\Iosl \illngcs in this tiaet of country have ))ubhc wells and tanks, 
M’here the pilgiim and his cattle arc sure of finding abundance, 
cveept m diy seasons, and then some charitable individual gene- 
rally alleviates the failuie, by jilacing a person to dispense water 
gratis fiom a temporary receptacle. On our Savioui’s woids, 
“ Whosocvci shall give you a cup of water to dunk, m my name, 
verily ] sa;\ unto you he shall not lose his rcwaid." Harmcr justly 
remarks, that “ the general thought is plain to cvciy leader; that 
no service performed to a disciple of Christ, out of love to his 
master, though comparatively small, should pass away unrewarded: 
but those in more tcmpoiatc climates, are sometimes ready to 
think that the instance our Lord mentions, is of so very trifling 
a nature, that it appears almost ludicrous. It certainly would not 
be so now' to an inhabitant of the east; nor did it then, w-e have 
reason to believe, appear in that light to them, to whom he imme- 
diately made that declaration , a cup of cold watei is to them a 
refreshment not unworthy of acceptance.^^ To this. Dr. Clarke 
adds a furthci illustration, that “ it appears from the most aiithen- 
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tic information, the Hindoos go sometimes a great way to fetch 
•water; and then boil it, that it maj’’ not be hurtful to travellers 
who aie hot; after this they stand from morning till night in some 
great road, where there is neither pit nor rivulet; and offer it, in 
honour of their gods, to be drunk by the passengers. This neces- 
sary work of charity in those countries, seems to have been prac- 
tised among the more pious and humane Jews; and our Lord 
assures them, that if they do this in his name, the}’^ shall not lose 
then reward. This one ciicumslance of the Hindoos offenne: the 
water to the fatigued passengers in honour of their gods, is a better 
illustration of our Lord’s nords, than all the collections of Harmei 
upon the subject.” 

I spent the heat of the day at Kimcatodrah, and passed the 
night at Occlaseei, a pleasant Hindoo town, the capital of a 
small purgunna in the Barochc distiicts, then belonging to the 
English. Occlaseer is not many miles from the south bank of 
the Nerbudda, where I ai lived the next morning, and crossed llic 
river to Baroclie. 

As my trip proved barren of incident, 1 shall add Hi. Fryer’s 
cnlcrlaining account of the same journey, a century before. “ Go- 
ing out of Surat by the Baroche-gatc, we fell into a notable beaten 
way; and found the roads pestered with cophales of oxen, camels, 
and buffaloes; with heavy waggons drawn by teams of oxen, yoked 
eight, sometimes a dozen or sixteen times double, bringing and 
cair\ing goods of all sorts; there 'w ith guides, here ■with guards, 
foi fear of thic\cs descending from the mountains, or Ijmg m 
ambuscade amonir the thickets. Here arc no caravansaries nor jnns 
to shut them m a-niglils, for then is their time of traveJ/mg; and 
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when they rest, if they have no tents, they must shelter themselves 
under shady trees, or sometimes great tombs on the high-way; 
and where riveis are deficient, they want not great tanks, or deep 
stately wells.” 

“ We passed pleasant enclosures and flourishing fields of corn, 
and plantations of tobacco, baiting when it grew hot, under 
groves of palm or toddy-trees* when the crows came to roost there 
we departed, and at midnight arrived at Occlaseer. We slept at 
the bioker’s house, and at sun-rise proceeded over delicate mea- 
dows to Baroche river, round about which is all champaign. We 
met moie than five hundred oxen, laden with salt for the inland 
countries. We then ciossed the ri\er in a boat, it is bioad, swift, 
and deep; but on account of the sands, forced down by the rams, 
good pilots are requiied to steei cleai of them; by whose direc- 
tions good lusty vessels are brought up to the city walls, where 
they are laden with salt and corn, and also excellent wheat, and 
good cottons, the growth of the country; it is likewise the great 
thoioughfare to Labor, Delhi, Agra, and Ahmedabad.” 

Such as the journey then was, such I found it a hundred years 
afterwaids; for m India we aie not to expect much vanety or 
novelty either in the manners and customs of the inhabitants, oi 
m the general aspect of the country. It is difiicult to persuade 
a Hindoo to adopt any improvement, and it is astonishing what 
inconveniences and depnvations he will submit to, rather than do 
any thing out of the usual way to pi event it. “ My father and 
grandfather never did so,” is a sufficient reason for the refusal ; 
and what is not the business of any one particular caste, is never 
done at all. I am not at present alluding to religious tenets or 
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moral duties. It is observed by Sir William Jones, that who- 
ever travels in Asia, especially if he be conversant with the htera 
lure of the countries through which he passes, must naturally remark 
the supenority of European talents. The observation is as old 
as Alexander; and though we cannot agree with the sage pre- 
ceptor of that prince, that the Asiatics are born to be slaves, yet 
the Athenian poet seems perfectly in the right when he represents 
Europe as a sovereign princess, and Asia as her handmaid; but, 
if the mistress be transcendeutly majestic, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has many beauties, and some adv-antages peculiar 
to herself.^^ 

I have already mentioned the establishment of the English 
factory at Surat in 1615. The Company were soon afterwards 
permitted to have factors at Ahmed abad, and other cities m Gu- 
zerat, where they carried on a considerable trade. Sir Thomas 
Roe, in the progress of his embassay from James the First to the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, stayed some days at Brampore, where 
Sultan Currum, the emperoFs second son, was encamped with his 
army. During that visit. Sir Thomas Roe, by his negociation with 
Mahobet Caun, received a phirmaun, granting him permission to 
establish a factory at Baroche, with several valuable immunities. 
The words of Sir Thomas Roe will best describe his opinion of 
these privileges; they also contain some cunous particulars in that 
early period of our oriental commerce. 

“ On the two and twentieth of July I6l6, I received letters 
from Brampore, m answer of those to Mahobet Caun, who at 
first request granted my desire; making his phirmaun to Baroche 
most effectual to receive our nation, and to give them them a house 
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-near tlic governoi ; slnclly commanding no man to molest them, by 
sea or land, or to take an}*^ custom of them, or any way trouble them 
under colour theicof. Finally, that they might buy, sell, and 
transport any commodity at their pleasure, without any molesta- 
tion; concluding that they should expect to hear no other from 
him, and therefore they should be careful in the executiPn. I re- 
ceived with It a letter from himself, which was more civility than 
all the Indies 3’^^6ldcd me, full of courtesy and humanity, and 
great respect, piotestmg his desire to give me content, and that 
what I had demanded I should make no doubt of performance; 
and if I had an}’^ other occasion to use him, he desired me to write, 
and It should be performed. The copies are worthy the seeing, 
for the rareness of the phrase. The pluimaun I caused to be sent 
to Surat, in order to be forwarded by the agency there to Baroche: 
so that Baroche is provided foi a good retieat for the prince’s in- 
junes, and the custom given ; whereby fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum will be saved, besides all manner of searches and extor- 
tions. For the performance of this no man raaketh any doubt; 
for that all men confess, that he careth not foi the pnnee, and so 
feareth not, nor needeth any man; being the only beloved man 
of the king, and second person in his dominions; and in all his 
life so liberal of his purse, and honourable of his word, that he 
hath ingrossed good reports from all others: and concerning cus- 
tom, the king takes none; the governors make it their profit, 
which he professeth to scorn, that he should abuse the liberty of 
the king’ s ports.” 

The trade of the ancients with India, as recorded by Ptolemy, 
Aman,and other wnters having been mentioned at Surat and Mii^ee, 
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I shall now odIj pardculame their commerce with BarochCj the 
Bartgaza of the Greeks: on which subject the publications of 
Dr. Robertson and Dr. Vmcent have thrown considerable light. 

Dr. Robertson s account of the ancient commerce of this citj 
is taken from Arrian^'s treatise of the navigation of the Erjthrean 
sea. After descnbing the trade of Pattala on the Indus, he says 
“ a far more considerable emporium on the same coast was Baij- 
gaza; and on that account the author, whom I follow here, 
describes its situation, and the mode of approaching it, vith 
great minuteness and accuracy. It situation corresponds entirely 
with that of Baroche, on the great nver iNerbudda; down the 
stream of which, or by land carriage, from the great city of Tagara 
across high mountains, all the productions of the intenor country 
were conveyed to it. The articles of importation and exporta- 
tion in this great mart were extensive and various. Among the 
former, our author enumerates Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 
brass, tin, lead, girdles or sashes of curious texture, melilot, white 
glass, red arsenic, black lead, gold and silver com. Among the 
exports he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivorj’, myTrh, va- 
rious fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, 
and long pepper.” 

The modern imports and exports of Baroche are similar to 
those mentioned by Dr. Robertson; wines indeed are not in- 
cluded, except for the consumption of Europeans, and the trade 
m onyxes, cornelians, and agates, from the Sardonyx mountain 
of Ptolem\'- not many miles from Baroche, has been transferred 
from thence to Cambay, where tliese stones are cxclusnely cut and 
polished 



Dr. ^*incoM^^ Pcnplus of the Erylhrcan sea gives an exact 
neeount ol tlu* Hade in India from tlic Arabian gulf. TJic ailicics 
imported fioin thence at Ihiibankc, a mart situated in the middle 
rdiannel of the Indu‘’, are similar to tliose mentioned by the former 
lii^tonan: clotlimg, plain, and in considerable (piantitics; clothing, 
mixed, cloth, larger in the waij) than the voof; topazes, coral, 
storax, fiankmccn'^e, glass vessels, jdatc, specie, and v me. The 
exports from India to Europe by the same channel vcrc emeralds, 
sapjihircs, spikenard, the spice costus, the gum bdellium, 3 cllow 
dNC, cotton, indigo, silk, and hide„s from China. ]\fost of these 
articles are still exjiorled fiom Ikiiochcand Cambay. 

'J'he unknown author of the Pcnplus, gcncrall3^ minute and 
accuiatc m his descriptions, is in none more so than his account 
of the tides in the gulf of Camba3', which I particulaily mentioned 
when s.ulmgwith the British detachment to the assistance of Paso- 
bah It IS pleasant and satisfactor3' to sec them dcsciibed by 
an accurate vo3agcr two thousand 3cnis ago. “ At Bar3'gaza the 
violence of the flux and reflux of the tides is so icmaikable, that 
without wainmg, you sec the bottom laid baic, and the sides next 
the coast, wlicic \csscls were sailing but just befoic, left diy as it 
w^rc in an instant; again, upon the access of the flood tide, the 
wdiolc body of the sea is diivcn with such violence, that ihe stieam 
IS impelled upwards for a gical number of miles, wnth a force that 
IS 11 resistible This makes the navigation very unsafe for those 
that arc unacquaiiilcd with the gulf, 01 enter it foi the first lime. 
No anchois aie a sccuiiLy; for when the vehemence of the 
lide-Gomincnccs, tlicie is no intermission, no retieat* laige vessels 
caught in it arc limned away by the impetuosity of the current. 



and thrown on their sides, or wrecked upon the shoals; while the 
smaller ones are completely overset. Many also that have taken 
refuge in the creeks, unless they have fortunately changed their 
place in due time (which it is very difficult to do on account of 
the instantaneous fall of the water) upon the return of the tide 
are filled with the very first head of the flood and sunk. But all 
these circumstances united concur more especially if the new 
moon falls in conjunction with the night tide; for then, if you 
have been prepared to enter upon the first flood, and when llie 
sea appeared perfectly calm, you. shall hear, in a moment, a rush- 
ing sound like the tumult of battle, and the water driving forward 
with the utmost impetuosity, covers the whole of the baie shoals 
in an instant." 

Upon this passage Dr. Vincent remaiks, “ it will immediately 
appear, that the description relates to that soi t of tide which is 
called the bore; and is common to many places in Europe as well 
as India. On the coast of Egypt, or in the Red Sea, the author 
could have seen nothing that resembled it; and he dwells upon it, 
therefore, with more minuteness than a modern observer would 
employ; but from this very cause it is that we have a picture 
which cannot deceive us; and a conviction that the author relates 
what he had himself experienced." 

Three years had elapsed since my last visit to Baroche, with 
Ragobah's army; I found it much improved in buildings, popula- 
lion, and commerce. The cotton trade was very considerable; 
and the manufactures of this valua,ble plant, from the finest musJm 
to the coarsest sail-cloth, employed thousands of men, women, 
and children, m the metropolis and adjacent villages. The cotton- 
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clearers and spinneis generally reside in the suburbs, or pox)ra1is 
of Baroche, which are very extensive. The weavers' houses are 
mostly near the shade of tamarind and mango-tees; under which 
at sun-rise they fix their looms, and weave a vanety of cotton- 
cloth, with very fine baftas and muslins, Surat is more famous 
for Its coloured chintzes and piece-goods. The Baroche muslins 
are mferioi to those of Bengal and Madrass; nor do the painted 
chintzes of Guzerat equal those of the Coromandel coast. 

Nothing can exceed the simplicity of the oriental manufac- 
turers and mechanics. In Suiat and Baroche, the silver-smith, 
if convenient to his emplo3^er, brings Ins apparatus to the house, 
and there makes such things as are required; m a style of 
strength and neatness that answers every useful purpose; and m 
some parts of India, especially at Sumatra and Anjengo, the work 
of the natives in gold and silver filigree executed with only an iron 
nail, is beautiful. The carpenters and cabinet-makers generally 
came to our own houses, and made up our furniture, I have had 
a chariot, in the English style, begun and finished, under my owm 
roof, except the heavy parts of the iroo-w^oik. 

Besides the numerous cotton manufactuies at Baroche, both 
for home consumption and exportation, during my residence there, 
more than twenty thousand bales of raw cotton w^ere annually 
sent from thence to China and Bengal, which at the medium 
price of thirty-five rupees a bale, amounted to eighty thousand 
pounds. Exclusive of that valuable article, the Baroche districts 
abound with wheat, juarree, rice, and a variety of grams and 
.pulse; nuts and seeds for oil, also shrubs and plants for dying 
the cottons. 
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The Baroclie purgunna, which then belonged to the East India 
compan}', contained one hundred and sixtj^-four villages; audits 
revenues amounted to six lacs of rupees, or something more than 
seventy thousand pounds a year, which was six tenths of the 
whole produce; the remainder belonged to the cultivators. In 
the reign of Akbai, at the end of the fifteenth centurj-', the circar 
of Baroche, or Bheroatch, to which the Purgunnas of Occlaseer, 
Hansoot, and some others, were then annexed, contained fourteen 
mahls, three hundred and forty nine thousand seven hundred 
beegahs of land, and juelded a noble revenue. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who was here in 1626, says “m quondam 
times the ro^^alties of Baroche were spacious, sovereignizing over 
many towns and provinces of note, a great way distant: each of 
which now enjoj^s peculiar podcstates; hovbeit, the Mogul has 
received hereout, as an annual tax or tribute, no less than one 
million two hundred and tlireescore thousand mamoodcis, or shil- 
lings, which revenue, from one province, shews what a vast exche- 
quer all his empire yearly contributeth.” 

The Baroche villages are rural and pleasant; each is embo- 
somed m its own mango and tamannd grove, and the surrounding 
country resembles a luxuriant garden; the rich crops of gram are 
contrasted by extensive fields of capsicums, or chilies, glowing 
with scarlet; large tracts of yellow cossumba, (carthamus) which 
makes a valuable red dj'^e, and acres of tobacco, crowned with 
flowers of a pale rose-colour. Several villages cultivate the sugar- 
cane, as also the turmeric, amomum curcuma, Lin.; fenugreek or 
meti; meti tngonella, feenum-grcecum, Lm.: benda, hibiscus escu- 
lentus, Lin.; fulsi, ocymum, and many other useful plants and vege- , 



ta])lc‘;. prcvili.n to ihc coiintn , it unncc c^^^ary to iiicnlion 

llial tuiinciic. ginger, and caii'>icnnis, am pl.inUd, -a herei ct they 
Mill groM, ilironglionl nin(io''lan. tlie_> foun a iinncijial ingiedicnl 
in niosl of the oiionlal di'^hrs, spire*-. ‘«.n oni v lieihs, and hot seed*^, 
are jiai licnlails used in the ieg<‘lahl(' rni ries of the Hindoos. 

The cnlln.iled traels abound Milh hares, anlelojics, lo\cs, .ind 
piekals, also pailiidges, (pi.uls. and olhei g.iine, and c\er\ Milage 
has Its nionhoN s and j/('.i-lou H ilu' Mood-lands, and Milder p.ii Is 
loMards die easiein hills, sbollei tiniis, leopards, lg\ enas, and h<)gs. 
the lakes and 1 1\ eis arc coi eied m ith (lainni'ios, ja lic.ins, din ks. 
and Malcr-lbwl in ereaL vai ie(\ The paitiidees Ireipienlly loosl 
on hiirh lu'es, and sc\eial sorts of Mild dntks scule on the lottv 
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branches of the pahnira. boiassiis flabelblonnis, Ian. 'J'hc b.ini- 
1)00, banihns.i. aiows m inan> of the Milcls, ii is abo cnltiialed 
near souk* of llu* ullages In CJn/taat the names are seldom 
distressed lor main . bnt in mam puls of India the poor eat the 
seed of the bamboo 'riu* bamboo foims an imjieneliablc hedge 
lonnd tlic ullages, nhen thukl} planted loi that jniijiosc, .uul the 
branches uniting .it the lop, jiroduec a sh.id_\ M.ilk, Milh the cIlecL 
o( .1 gothic cloislei . 

'The M .ilei-mclons at Baioche .ire esteemed the best in India, 
especially those mIhcIi groM on a s.indy island in the Ncibudda, 
near the cit). I think the mmIci -melon, (angmia cituillus, Lm.) 
one of the pleasantest and most lelicshing of the liopical liuils, I 
Inuc found tliein exlicmely good m the south paits oi Kuiope. 
particularly at Venice and Naples, M'hcic ihc} aic very abundant 
An eminent physician obsci\cs, that “ the Mwtci-mclon, is pioi i- 
denliall^'’ calculated foi the southcin couiiLiics, as it aflbids a cool 
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refreshing juice, assuages thirst, mitigates feverish disorders, and 
compensates thereby, in no small degree, for the excessive heats 
of those climates.” hlelons of every kind abound in their season 
in most parts of India, and the best musk-melons are often sent 
as presents from a great distance. Chardin mentions having eat 
melons at Suiat ivhich greiv m Agra, ajournej' exceeding thirty 
days; they ivere carried 133' a man on foot in baskets, hung 
on a pole, one at each end, the pole being laid over one of his 
“shoulders, from v, hence, for ease, he shifted it to the othei from 
time to time, and travelled se\en leagues a dav inth his load. 

The Indian pomegranates, although sometimes tolerable, are 
b}" no means equal to those brought from Arabia bv the Muscat 
Dingeys: these are a very fine fruit, large, and full of juice, highly 
flavoured; some are red, otheis v.-hite The most luxurious method 
of eating them is to have the juice expressed from the seeds and 
interior film, by vrhich means the harsh seeds and bitter flavour 
are avoided. It is a delicate beverage, and one of those pome- 
granates vnll sometimes fill a small bason. Tiie}* make a pleasant 
Trine from this fruit in Persia and Arabia, to -which there is pro- 
bably some allusion m the Song of Solomon, where they aie men- 
tioned as growing in orchards. •* I will cause thee to dnnk of 
spiced wme of the juice of my pomegranates. " I have never 
tasted this, nor any other Persian wine, except that of Schiraz, 
which, although much extolled by poets, I think infenor to many 
wmes in Europe. 

Mine is so httle publicly* drunk in India by any of the castes, 
that I can saT* nothing of it, whether spiced, or iced But theie 
are various methods of cooHng sherbet and water-melons, m that 
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state I always consideied the latter a great luxui}’’, although seldom 
introduced at the English tables, they arc then like the iced- 
fi nils in Europe, and dissolve in the mouth like snow. I never 
met with ice during my lesidence in India: it is now I believe 
generally used by all who can afford it, especially in Bengal, 
wheie it is procured without much difficulty or expense. How 
Alexander the Great at the siege of Petra, a city of India, pro- 
cured a sufficient quantity of this luxury to fill thirty ditches, is 
difficult to account for. Chaics, the Mytelenean, is cited by 
Athenseus for this anecdote, and adds that it was preserved for a 
long time by covering it with boughs of trees. 

As perfumed and spiced sheibcts are much esteemed in the 
east for the palate, so aie perfumed oils and spicy unguents for the 
person A variety of fragrant oils aie made m Persia and India, 
by putting blossoms of mogrees, jasmine, and other highly scented 
flowers into the most delicate oil; which after a certain time im- 
bibes the flavour, and is poured off into small bottles, stopped 
with cotton and wax, to be dispeised throughout the provinces by 
borahs, gosannees, and yogees, who carry the most costly of these 
oils, with ottah of loses, pearls, and other valuables that take up 
little room. 

The boiahs are not only considerable traders in commeicial 
towns, but are the chief travelling merchants in Guzerat and the 
western parts of India, going about like the Jews in Europe 
with boxes of different commodities, particularly perfumes and 
jewels. 

These fragrant oils are not only used by all descriptions of 
Indian females, but the venerable Mahomedan is fond of perfum- 
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ing his beaid; which, when grey, is often died black, or a dark 
brown, wilh a composition of ariiinna, and other herbs; especially 
among the Turks and Persians who reside in Hiiidostan; where 
they have also introduced the custom of perfuming then beards 
by holding them over salvers of smoking incense, which are also 
offered to their guests They likewise unloose the shawls and open 
their vests, to receive as much as possible of this favourite delicacy. 
The use of perfumes has been immeraorially practised in the east 
Moses gives particular directions for the piepaiation of oils and 
fragrant ointments for the sanctuary. Domestic happiness and 
brotherly union is beautifully compared bj^ the Psalmist to “ the 
piecious ointment upon the head, that ran down unto the beaid, 
even unto Aaion'’s beard, and went down to the skills of his gar- 
ments/"'^ 

In Persia, Cashmere, and the noithein pails of India, they 
make very delicate conserves, and syrups of roses, violets and 
jasmine, which' on particular occasions aie presented to visitors, 
with sherbets of falsee, lemons, and acrid fiuits, mingled with 
odoriferous wateis, or a few drops of these rich syrups. 

The tribe of Mahomedaus, called Borahs, are settled m Baroche, 
Surat, Bombay, and other parts of Hmdostan they appear to be very 
distinct from the Moguls and other sects of Mussulmans m India. 
The English at Bombaj'’ consider them as a sort of Mussulman 
Jews, on what foundation I know not. The only mention made 

* It having been objected that the words — going down to the shrts of the garment, imply 
a needless profusion of precious ointment, it has been suggested that the Hebiew word translated 
the shrt signifies more properly the opening ( or mouth) of the garment, where it is fastened 
round the neck, immediately under the beard 



of them to my knowledge is by Mr llimtei at Oujem, wlicic lie 
sn^s, “they distmgmsh then own sccL by the title ol Ismaccliah, 
deriMiio- then oiiiiin fiom one of tlic follow cis of the niophct, 
named Ismaecl, who homibhed m the age immediately succeed- 
ing that of hlahonicd. 'Jdns singulai class of pcojilc forms a ACiy 
huge SOCICI3, spicad o\ci all the coiintiics of the Deccan, pailicu- 
laily the laige tow ns. Sniat contains si\ thousand families, and 
the number in Ouiein amounts to fifteen hundicd But the hcad- 
quarters of the tribe is at ]biihanpoor, whcie then mullah, 01 
priest, icsidcs The society cames on a \cr^ CNtensnc and multi- 
laiious commerce in all those countiics o\er which its mcmbcis 
aic dispciscd. and a ccitain jiropoilion of all then gams is appro- 
pi lalcd to tlic maintenance of the mullah, w hose ici enue is con- 
sccpicntly ample. He is paiamount in all ecclesiastical matteis, 
and holds the kc\s of P.iiadisc; it liemg an established ailiclc ol 
faith, th.il no ni.in can enter the icgions of bliss without a pass- 
poit fioni the high [11 lest, wlioicccncs a handsome giatuit^' for 
c\ei3 one he signs. He also cxciciscs a tempoial juiisdiction 
o\cr his tube, wlierevei dispciscd, .ind tins authoiily is admitted 
b}' the ^allous govcinmcnts under w hose dominion thc3' leside, 
as an cncoiiiagcmcnt to these pcojile, who foim the most mduslii- 
ous and useful class of llic mhabit.inls A ^oungci biothei of llie 
mullah lesidcs at Oiijcni , and, with that same title, exeicises over 
the boiahs icsident tlicic the aullioiily, spiritual and temporal, 
annexed to the office. Pne mohillas of the city aie inhabited bj^ 
them, and subject to his juiisdiction.” 

The tomb of Baba Ralian, and othci sacied places belonging 
to the Mahomedans, are visited at slated seasons bj’- pilgrims; 
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and often lesorted to by fakeers and pretended saints of that reli- ' 
gion, who, like their religious brethren among the Hindoos, are 
guilty of those various extravagancies, indecencies, and immoral 
piactices so well described by Dr. Fryer: “ These fakeers, or holy 
men, profess to be absti acted from the world, and resigned to God. 
On this pretence they commit many extravagancies, and put 
themselves on voluntaiy penances. Here is one that has vowed 
to hang by the heels until he get money enough to build a mosque 
to Mahomed, that he may be held a saint: another shall travel the 
country with an horn blowed befoie him, and an ox it may be to 
call}'' him and Ins baggage, besides one to wait on him with a 
peacock's tail, whilst he rattles a great iron chain fettered to his 
foot, as big as those elephants are foot-locked with, some two 
yards in length, every link thicker than a man’s thumb, and a palm 
in length, his shaking this speaks his necessity, which the poor 
Gentiles dare not deny to relieve; for if they do, he accuses them 
to the cazy, who desires no better opportunity to fleece them , for 
they will not stick to swear they blasphemed Mahomed, for which 
there is no evasion but to deposit, or be made a Moor. 

“ Most of these are vagabonds, and are the pest of the nation 
they live in. Some of them dwell m gardens, and retiied places 
in the fields, m the same manner as the Seers of old, and the 
children of the prophets did , their habit is the mam thing that 
signalizes them more than their virtue : they profess poverty, but 
make all things their own, wherever they come, all the heat of 
the day they idle it under some shady tree, at night they come 
in troops, armed with a great pole, a mirchal, or peacock’s 
tail, and a wallet, more like plunderers than beggars: they go 
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into the market, or to the shopkccpcis, and force an alms, none 
of them reluming Milliout his sliarc: some of tliem pass the 
bounds of a modest icqucst, and bawl out m the open stiecls foi 
an hundred lupccs, and nothing less nill satisfy them. 

“ ^’hc}" arc clothed with a lagged mantle, Mdiich serves them 
also foi a mattress, for •whicli puiposc some have lioifs, tiger's, or 
leopard's skins to lay under them. The most civih/cd of them 
Avear flcsh-colouicd \csls, sonicnhat like oui buck-makers' flocks, 
and almost of that coloui. The inci chants, as their adveiiLuics 
rctuin, aic bountiful towards them, b}' nhicli means some of 
them thine ujion it These field-coin cnticlcis, at the houis 
of devotion, beat a dinm. from them called the fakcer’s dium. 
There are of these stiollcis about Surat enough to make an 
army, so that they aie almost become foimidable to the citi- 
zens, nor IS the gmcnioi ponciful enough to con cct their inso- 
lence, for lately setting on a nobleman of the Moois, when his 
kindled came to demand justice, thc}^ imaiiimously rose m de- 
fence of the aggiessor, and icscued him fioin his deserved pumsh- 
incnt " 

The above is an excellent dcsciiption of the Indian fanatics 

♦ ^ 

who go even gicatci lengths than is thcic men Honed, as many in- 
jured husbands and deluded females can testily but I imagine 
Dr Tiyci has m some ineasnic confounded the Hindoo Gosan- 
ness and similar tubes ivith these Mahomedan saints; especially 
as to numbers I iievci saiv oi heard of such a multitude either 
at Surat oi Baiochc, wdieie they most abound, it is easy for a 
slrangei to mistake appeal anccs fiom then geueial pursuits being 
the same The Hindoo austerities fai exceed any which the foi- 
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]o\\er5 of the Aiabian prophet have attempted; many are almost 
incredible. In my jouiney from Surat to Baroche, I sa^v some 
■\vhich, as I was then just leturned from Europe, much astonished 
me; they, hove\er, bore so near a resemblance to those formerly de- 
scribed that Ishall not enter into particulars, but it may be interesting 
to mention the parent stock from which the Hindoo devotees seem 
to ha\e denied their severest penances; which Mr. Halhed traces 
to Tmahcc, a devotee in the wood Midhoo, on the confines of the 
kingdoms of Brege, vho there performed incredible penances. 
This ingenious writei enumerates their varielj^ and the length of 
tunc he allotted to each, which 1 omit as fabulous, and foreign 
to the subject, but the penances themsehes seem to have formed 
a model for his misguided disciples; and as such, I select a few 
fiom the number there mentioned. 

Tor manj' years Taiakec held up his arms and one foot to- 
waids heaien, and fixed his eyes upon the sun Eor a considei- 
p.blc length of lime he lemamed standing on tiptoe, nourishing him- 
self vith vatcr, sometimes he stood and made his adorations m 
the rnei, at others buried up to his neck m the earth, and fre- 
quently enveloped vith fire He often stood upon his head, with 
his feet tovaids hea\en, oi upon the palm of one hand resting 
upon the ground, and then vaiied the penance by hanging from 
a tree by one hand, or suspending himself from a branch with his 
head downuards. 

Thc^-c I bclie\e to be the pnncipal penances of the Hindoo 
MUhusiasl':, and I ha\c seen most of them performed. Cui bono? 
nccc^sarilv occurs on the perusal of such things The monastic 
m^Ululions in the chuich of Rome, although in some respects 
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liable to censure, and perverted from llicir original intention, had 
many advantages; they afforded an asylum to learning and science 
in the dark ages, and, before the art of printing, were the deposi- 
tor}’^ of the manuscripts that escaped the wreck of the Roman 
empire. They were the hospitals and places of icfreshinent for 
travellers at a time when inns and houses of entertainment were 
unknown in Europe. I can gratefully acknowledge, with many 
other travellers, the hospitality and kindness of the monks of Grand 
St. Bernard, after a long and fatiguing ascent up the Alps to the 
well-named Hospice of thatbenei olent society. Tliere, on the loftiest 
site of any human habitation in Europe, Asia, or Africa, these 
good fathers exercise the noblest chanties to every weary stranger, 
without a question as to religion or countiy, it is sufficient that 
he is a man and a brother." Not only do they leave their con- 
vent in the darkness of the most tempestuous nights, to seek the 
bewildered pilgrim, but tram dogs to search out the wretched 
traveller lost in the snowy tracts of those dreary regions: 


Stung ■witli the thoughts of home! tlic thoughts of home 
Hush on his nenes, and call their vigour fortli. 

In many a vain attempt How sinks liis soul ’ 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart ’ 

He plunges deep amid the drifted heaps. 

Far from the tract, and blest abode of man * 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 

4Jid every tempest, howimg o’er his head. 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild' Thomsok 


We contemplate the Hindoo colleges and brahminical semina- 
ries, at Renares and different parts of Hmdostan, with pleasure; 
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they are' useful institutions; and, however limited in their benefits 
to particular castes and. descriptions of people, they are the nur- 
series of literatuie, medicine, and science, as far as is deemed 
necessary among the Hindoos. But I cannot praise a religion 
which encourages thousands, perhaps millions, of idle vagabonds, 
who practise no virtue; but undei the mask of piety, with a sort 
of stoical apathy and phansaical zeal, undergo these needless 
austerities and penances near their celebrated templesj or pervade 
the provinces of Hmdostan, singly, and in large bodies, to make 
depredations on the hard-earned property of the poor villagers, 
and violate the chastity of their wives and daughters, under a 
cloak of sanctity and religious perfection. 

The number of these medicants who assemble at the festivals 
and jattaras held in the vicinity of Baroche, and especially under 
the embowenug fane at Cubbeer-Burr, is astonishing. The island 
covered by that sacred tree, the banks of the Nerbudda, and the 
river itself, aie thronged beyond conception from the adjacent 
distncts, and distant parts of Hmdostan: especially the holy 
precincts of Succulterah, a large village on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, a few miles from Baroche, much celebrated for the 
sanctity of its temples. In the Sacred Isles of the West, Captain 
Wilford mentions this as a place of great antiquity, under the 
name of Sucla-Tirtha; and relates a curious anecdote which oc= 
curred there about three hundred and fifteen years before the 
Chnstian sera, taken from the Cumarica-chanda. 

“ About the time of Alexander’s invasion of India, Chanacya, 
a wicked and revengeful priest, that he might establish the base- 
bom Chandra-gupta on the imperial throne, caused his eight royal 
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brothers, the legitimate sons of his father, to be murdered. After 
this paroxysm of levengeful rage Avas over, Chanacya was exceed- 
ingly troubled m his mind, and so much stung’ with remorse for 
his crime, and the effusion of human blood which took place m 
consequence of it, that he withdiew to Sucla-Tertha, a famous 
place of worship on the bank of the Nerbudda, to get himself 
purified. There, having gone through a most severe eourse of 
religious austerities, and expiatory sacrifices, he was directed to 
sail upon the river m a boat with white sails, wliieh, if they 
turned black, would be to him a sure sign of the i emission of his 
sins, the blackness of which would attach itself to the sails, thus 
It happened, and he joyfully sent the boatadiift, with Ins sins, 
into the sea. Tins ceiemonj’’, or another very similar to it (for the 
expense of a boat would be too gieat) is performed to this day at 
Sucla-Tirlha ; but instead of a boat, they use a common earthen 
pot, in -which they light a lamp, and send it adiift with the accu- 
mulated load of their sms." 

In the Agni-purana this expiation is mentioned differently by 
the Carshagni: it there consists m covering the whole body with 
a thick coat of cow-dung; which, when dry, is set on fire. Tins 
mode of expiation, m desperate cases, was unknown before; but 
occasionally performed aftenvards. Chandra-gupta, when fiiinly 
established on the imperial throne, accompanied Chanacya to 
Sucla-firtha, in order to get himself purified also. Chauacya^s 
crimes, repentance, and atonement, are the subject of many legen- 
dary tales in verse current in Guzerat. 

I have mentioned the Hindoo jatlaras, and some of their prin- 
cipal festivals, in another place; they are solemnized with great 
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delight at Baroche, and the sacred spots in its vicinitj. But as it 
had been a Mahomedan principality before the English conquest, 
and was still inhabited by numerous Mussulmans, their fasts and 
festivals, although celebrated with less pomp and expense than 
formerly, were strictly observed by all the followers of the prophet. 
Their two grand festivals are those of the Ramazan and Beiram, 
when the princes and great men repair in state to the mosques. I 
have described the procession of the nabob of Surat on this occa- 
sion. The Mogul splendour is mostly subsided at Baroche; few 
families of eminence now remain there, their religious ceremonies 
therefore were b}'- no means expensive: but on the feast of Beiram 
they all made the best appearance they could, and generally con- 
trived to procure a new dress for the occasion. D’Herbelot men- 
tions a curious anecdote of Mostanser Billah, caliph of Bagdad, 
on the approach of the Beiram. This monarch going one day to 
the highest part of his palace, saw many of the flat roofs around 
him “ spread with clothes of different kinds, and being told by his 
vizier, upon his asking the reason of it, that the inhabitants of 
Bagdat were drying their clothes, which they had newly washed 
on the account of the approach of the Beiram, which is a very 
solemn Mahomedan festival, Mostanser was so concerned, that 
they were so poor as to be obliged to wash their old clothes, for 
want of new ones with which to celebrate this festival, that he 
ordered a great quantity of gold to be instantly made into bullets, 
proper to be shot out of cross-bows, which he and his courtiers 
threw, by this means, upon every terrace upon the city where he 
saw their garments laid a drying." 

'Tlie anniversary of the death of Houssain, the grandson of 
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Mahomed, is celebrated ^vith great parade by all the Mussulmans 
m Hmdostan of the sect of Ah. U’hey call it the death of Hous- 
sam and Hussen, two iraans or successors to Mahomed m his reli- 
o-ious and civil rrovermnent. Houssain "svas inuidercd on the 

to O 4 

plains of Kerbela, by an oflicer of the usurper Yezid, on the 10th 
of the month Mohuvrum,m the 6lsl year of the Hejira. Houssam 
■was grandson to Mahomed, by his daughter Fatima, ivho was 
married to Ah, and this murder was the cause of the enmity 
which subsists to this day between the Ommiades and Abassides. 
On the anniversarj’- of that catastrophe the Mahomedans at Ba- 
roche, and other large towns m India, of the sect of Ah, go m 
procession through the stieets, making the most dismal bowlings 
and lamentations, and often inflict severe wounds on each other, 
m the mock combat, m memoiy of the attack on the plains of 
Kerbela, where Houssain, \uth seventy-two of lus family, were 
cut to pieces. They weie surrounded by ten thousand of Yezid's 
cavalry, and after fighting despeiately, himself, Ins children, and the 
whole parly were destroj'ed. 

This combat is rather the termination of the tragedy; foi the 
spectacle commences with solemn piocessions, plaintive music, 
and religious ceremonies. According to Chardin the Persians an- 
nually solemnize this massacre to the fullest extent. They con- 
tinue the mourning for ten days, duimg which they suspend all 
appearances of joy and pleasure, and appear as mourners m their 
dress, affecting discourses relating to the murder are pronounced 
in numerous assemblies, mournful cries of Houssam unite with 
melancholy music, numbers personate Houssain, at the time of 
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his death, when faintipg with thirst, and covered with blood gush- 
ing from his wounds. They daub themselves with black paint, 
to represent the first, supposing that extreme thirst produced this 
elFect on the prince; others use a red powder to resemble him 
when covered with blood. Hymns are sung in the royal palace 
in honour of the race of Ah, in presence of the pnnce, as well as 
the funeral dirges among the populace. 

In the Tanzea, or Lamentations, composed for this occasion, 
and annually recited at the commemoration of this martyrdom, 
are the following stanzas, which I have selected from the affectionate 
dirge supposed to have been uttered by the Lady Zmeb, sister to 
the murdered prince, Sekeena, his daughter, and the youth Zeen- 
ul-Abedeen his son, upon the horse of Houssain, called Zu-al- 
Jinnah, returning to the tents, covered with blood, without his 
master. 


ZllSTEB. 

O ! Zu-al-Jinnah ! where is the son of Ah ? 

Where is the martyr of Kerbela ? 

Whither is fled my comfort, my support? 

The favoured of God, whither is he fled? 

Zeen-ul-Abedeen. 

O! Zu-al-Jmnah! what hast thou done with the pnpce of re- 
ligion? What is become of the fragrant flowers of the garden of 
Kheen-ul-Nissa, the most excellent of women ? Of Fatima, the 
daughter of the prophet, the wife of Ah, and the mother of Hous- 
sain? Alas! alas! O misfortune, and distress' 
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Sr.Kr.ENA. 

0 Zu-ul-Jinnalij slaincci with blood! 

Wbul bast Ibou done -wilh ray father ? 

Where licth tlie crown of iny delight^ 

ISIy companion, my morning, my evening' 

Where IS ihe. iman beloved of Ood^ 

Wliero IS llie falhei of Sekeena ^ 

Where is the bright taper of Sckccna's nights, 

Where is the support, the comfort of thy daughter*^ 

Alas ! I am now an unfoi Lunate orphan ' 

My father, my protector, is no more! 

Soon aftci my ai rival at Barochc, I purchased a small house 
and some land in the village of Vczcl-poor, about a mile from 
the city, situated between two English gardens bounded on the 
north by a ruined mosque and sacicd grove, the occasional reliie- 
ment of an English gentlenian fiom Baiochc, and on the south 
by the Nerbuddah, theic near a mile broad. My garden occu- 
pied about SIX acres, I formed it as much as possible after the 
English taste, and spared no pains to procure plants and flowers 
fiom different paits of India and China, it contained several 
large mango, tamarind, and burr-tiees, which formed a delightful 
shade, besides a vaiiety of smaller fruit-tiees and flowering-shrubs. 
At the southern exlieraity a bower, elevated on a mount overlooking 
the river, commanded an extensive view of the plains of Occlaseer, 
and a rich tract of country bounded by the Raje-Pipley hills. 
Shade and water were my grand objects; without them there can 
be no enjoyment in an Indian garden; even with those advantages, 
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the lime of enjoyment is short, especiallj" dunng the hot xrinds. 
One great desideratum is the verdant lawn almost peculiar to the 
English gardens; a tropical sun would not admit of it in the fair 
season, and during the rainy months the rank luxuriant grass moie 
resembles reeds and rushes tlian the soft carpet bordered by an 
English shrubbery. 

Beautiful as are the Bntish gardens and pleasure grounds, in- 
somuch as to ha\e become proverbial on the continent, I do not 
think their charms can be fully appreciated by those who have 
not travelled in the lomd zone; the depnvation of shady groves 
and h\ing streams has taught them to know their value. 'SVe can 
form some idea of the tra\ellcr s joj’’ from the sensations they have 
expressed on lea\ing the burning deserts of S3Tia and Arabia, and 
approacliing the groves of Yemen, or the gardens of Damascus. 
The beaut}' and value of a garden thus refreshed by shade and 
water, is perhaps no where -more highlj' estimated than b}’^ the 
prophet Jeremiah; who, in foretelling the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captiMly, uses a variety of customary images to 
express ihcirjoy. “ I will build thee, and thou shall be built, O 
-virgin of Israel' thou shall again be adorned with thy tabrcls, and 
shall go forth in the dances of them that make merry'. Thou 
shall plant Miies upon the mountain, upon my mountain m the 
field. 1 will Ctiiisc thee to ivalk by the rivers of waters, and keep 
ihec as a shepherd Keepeth his flock. Tiicy’ shall flow together 
for the i:oodness of the Lord, for wheal, and for wine, for oil, and 
ior the young of the flock; their soul shnU he a. z:ra(c7 cd garden^. 
'.hey shall ‘sorrow no more 

I h.i\c mentioned various modfsof irrigating the oriental gar- 
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dens and oichaids; a praclicc in conslant use in our garden at 
Baioche, which gcueially employed tlnee men and a boy eight hours 
every da3^ This custom seems to illustiate a passage in sciiplure 
respecting the gardens of Egypt, which were probably watered by 
small streams, conducted fiom a rcscivoir filled at the annual 
overflowing of the Nile. “The land whither thou goest to possess 
It, is not as the land of Egypt, wheic thou sowedsL thy seed, and 
watcredst if with ihy foot (oi b}*^ an insliumcnl woiked b}-^ the foot) 
as a garden of herbs, but it is a land of hills and vallej^s, and 
drmketh water of the lam of heaven."' Two under gardeners laisc 
the water fiom the well to the rescivoii by a yoke of oxen, woik- 
ing on an inclined plane, extended according to the depth of the 
well, the head man attended b^' a. boy conducts it from thence, 
by artificial channels, to each bed of herbs, and evei}^ favoiiiite 
flower. These little conduits being made in the mould, near the bor- 
ders, requiie constant attention to lemove obstructions, and give 
a free circulation to the nil, which seldom exceeds a few inches m 
bieadth. This the gardeners sometimes do in a stooping posture with 
then hands, oftenei in an upiiglit position Mith then feet, and by 
practice become very expeit. 

My favourite seat was under a tamarind tree, near the well 
just mentioned, the adjoining shrubbeiies were gencially enlivened 
by squirrels, pai rots, and bulbuls; vines and creeping plants were 
trained to conceal two pillars of uide construction, that supported 
the beam over the well, to which the large water bucket was sus- 
pended: one of these I entiiely covered with the lively jpomea, 
and every variety of clematis; the other I modernized a little m 
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the European taste, and placed an urn on the summit, dedicated 
to the naiad. One sultry morning, when enjo3nng the luxury of 
shade, and listening to the falls of watei, under this umbrageous 
canop3^ a few lines occurred, which I addressed to the nymph of 
the fountain, and inscribed on the pedestal supporting the urn. 
It requires an apology for introducing my first poetical essay to 
the public e3m, now transcribed from the manuscript letter, and 
which my partial fi lends will not allow to be suppressed. 

Lines insci ibed under an Ui n m a Garden at Laroche, near a Spring over- 
shadocoed hy a Burr, or Banian-tree, sun ounded by Jiowering Shrubs 

To INIedliuraadTia,* lovely nymph, 

The guardian of my spring. 

To thee, this votive urn I raise, 
tVTaere hulbuls su eetly smg. 

/ 

Thy gurgling, cool, pellucid stream 
Fair naiad, gently pour, 

And murmunng softly from thy font, 

' Awake each opening flower 

Let spicy gro\es luxunant rise 
Around this blest retreat, 

Ajid Indra*^ balmy zephyrs breathe 
On e\ery peaceful seat 

Let lofty champa’s'^ graceful boughs 
Diffuse their fragrance far, 

Al’hinna,' tulsee,^mogree,s sweet, 

Perfume the ambient air 
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Bnghl Mahadnsi’’^'' cnin‘:on “^Inrs 
On pensile tendrils stray 

Around the in.ingo's' state 1\ triiiiK, 

And utlh tin iireives pia) 

Then, gentle iniad, kindl> jenur 
'J'li} ^ i\ il} ing dew , 

And tint the Downs tliat kiss tli\ sireain 
A\'itli he.vutji’s lo\<liest hue' 

But tholo\’d hiirr’s*- cnlw nniig trunk 
Claims mo'-t ihj fostering e ire , 

Bmhlein of Gon ' its out-sin tch’d arms 
Bniefici tite elctlan ' 

When Mitra' throw- his powerful r.i^s 
On CNerj distant tree, 
ftuor’d jilant- shall gniK hlooin, 
And owe that bloom to thee 


“ Jilcdliunndin, n water nMnpli in the Hindoo m)tIiolog) 

Bulbul, the ludiiii nightingale 
s Indra, god of tlie seasons 

■' Champa, a flower of great fragrance, growing on a large tiee, similar to the magnolia 
glauca 

' A faaontc slmib with tlic oriental ladies, who use the flow erfi for d) mg tlieir nails and 
fingers of a Iwely red 

Tulsce, a plant held sacred by the Hindoos 
r Ivlogree, a beautiful species of Arabian jessamine 

'■ Mahadaai, a most elegant crimson creeper, ipomca, often mentioned in the drama of 
Sacontala, and unncrsally admired 
‘ Mango , esteemed tlie best fruit in Hindoslan 
Burr or banian-tree Ficus bengalcnsis, a sacred tree of the Hindoos , consideied as em- 
blematical of the Deity, from its out-slretching arms, and overshadowing beneficence 
' Mitra, the sun, or solar deity of die Hindoos 
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I shall not enter on a description of the various buds, insects, 
and plants, which accompanied my drawings from Baroche, as m 
general they varied but little from those at Bombay and on the 
Malabar coast. The serpents in Guzerat were more numerous, 
and m greater vanety, many were of a large size, and especially 
a species which seemed peculiarly partial to the shrubs and creep- 
ing plants which overshadowed the large wellm my gardens; these 
the gardeners would neither destioy, nor suffer to be molested, as 
they looked upon them to be the genii, or guardian-angels of the 
garden, and often invoked them under the endeaiing appellations 
of father, mother, and other respectful and affectionate epithets. 
This veneration for serpents is confined to Hindostan; the ancients 
thought there was something divine in these reptiles. Esculapius, 
and several of the heathen deities are supposed to have appeared 
in this form, their statues were often adorned with serpents, and 
tlie cobra de capello makes a conspicuous appearance among the 
Hindoo sculpture in the temples of Elora, Salsette, and the, 
Elephanla. 

Whether our hortensial snakes were evil genii, or guardian- 
angels, I shall not determine, Harrabhy, the head gardener, con- 
sidered them aa the latter, and paid them religious veneration; 
on that account I nevei disturbed them until I had elected a cold 
bath m an orange and lemon gro\e for an English lady, who le- 
tired tluthei at sun-rise, with her sable nymphs, to enjoy one of 
the gieatest luxuries in the Lon id zone. This bath, peifectly con- 
cealed from view, was more useful than ornamental, and very un- 
like the lake of Diana, or any of the modern hummunis in orien- 
tal cities; It was indeed nothing more than a humble shed, thatched 



Willi the lra\C‘^ of the jialnivra ; and nllhonuh as sacred to chasiify 
as die spccnluni Diana;, or llie gardens of Snsanna, it neillici at- 
li-aeled an Acleon, nor an eldei oflhihylon It cc'ilanil} did alli.iel 
.inollier Msilor, e(jna]l\ nne\j>eet('d .ind disaizieeabic, for one 
inoimng the \onnu lady, in the stale of Mnsulor.i, w.is alarmed ly\ 
a rusdme: amomr the p.dmyr.i leaxes winch coxeicd the balh; and 
lookin': nji. beheld one of the garden eenn, w iili bnlhanl e^es 
under the e\jianded hood ol a lame eobr.i de cajiello, piislnnc: 
throimh the thati'h. and reads to dart on the foiintain ]’inc and 
nnadoined as lAewlit'iiher lellected be.mties first inethcrcse. 
the lads .ind hei hand-niaids inaile .1 pn'cijnlale retreat through 
th(' "rose, and eanicd hei chanibei, hei'dh'ss t/axer*;, whclhci 
in the foini of irauUniis, snak<‘s. 01 inonki ss 

I base mentioned tlu' ordc.il tnab, and the pnielices of di\ mcib 
in Indi.i whatever mas be our opinion of such things, wc ate 
oficn. from various motives, undci the nccessii> of accpiiescing in 
them Ixcsiding in .1 faiinlv .u Suiat with the same laighsh lad}, 
she lost a gold w.iteh on which she set a jrarlieular value Seve- 
ral modes of div m.ition weic piaclised to discovci the thief, one 
was similar to that used among the ancient Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, and pei haps not unlike the cii]) ol divination belonging to 
the viceroy of Eg) jit loiind .iinong the shejiherds of Canaan. On 
this occasion the name of cvei} jvcison in the liousc w.is placed in 
a separate ball of p.islc or wax, and thrown into a vessel of water 
one only swam on the siuface, the lesL fell to the bottom. n~c 
there remained. On opening the floating ball, it eontaincJ : 
name of an unsuspected female, who immediately confrir.^ 
liad stolen and sccieled the w'atch. Supposing this to 
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Asiatic juggles, I gave it very little attention, but afterwards at 
Baroche I attended minutely to an ordeal in which myself and 
Hairabhy were more immediately concerned. 

On removing from our country house at Baroche to Surat, we 
packed up most of our things, and placed them in the front veranda, 
wheie the peons slept on their moveable beds. An iron plate- 
chest was for greater secuiity deposited m an inner room near 
that where the family slept, we saw it there when we retired 
to rest, and in the morning it was missing. The contents being 
valuable, aud the time of our departure near, we used every means 
to discover so extiaordinaiy a robbery, m which, fiom the weight 
of the chest, three or four peisons must have been concerned. Pro- 
mises and threateumgs weie of no avail, the delinquents were con- 
cealed. I suspected an individual, but not knowing how he could 
have accomplished the robbery, I was silent. The public officers 
belonging to the com t of Adawlet not being able to discover the 
robber, at the earnest solicitations of all our servants, Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, and Paisees, we had recourse to divination by balls m 
the water, our own names were included with the rest. On 
forming a circle lound the vase, I observ'^ed the man I suspected 
to change colour, and become a little agitated- no other peison 
remarked it until on the balls being immersed m water one only 
rose to the suiface; his confusion was then evident, still more so, 
when on opening the ball it contained the name of Harrabhy. 
He had lived with us sev^eral j-^eais as head gardener, without our 
having any reason to suspect his honesty: he positively denied 
the robber}", and we had no other proof than the oideal, which, 
althouo-h fullv satisfactory to all the Indians, was not so to us. They 



icqucstcd lliaL ncilhci Ilnirabliy noi any ollici pci son iingliL leave 
ihc spol until VC had gone ihiough the nee ordeal; to tins vc 
submillcd, though by no means palatable to IJariabh}. lie icluc- 
lantl}^ complied, and v'lth all the ic‘^t of us jmt a few grains o( 
unboiled nee into his mouth, il vas piCMously intimated that 
fiom the mouth of the innocent aftei mastication it vould come 
out a milky liquid, fiom the guilty a diypovdci We vcrc all 
of ihe milky ])ai ly except Ilanabhy mingling vilh the saliva it 
became a vhite iluid ; vilh him it remained adi y povdci, notwith- 
standing a numbci of jimllc^^s cdbils to liquef}' it He was com- 
pelled thus to s]nt It out his complexion changed fiomanch 
brovn to a soit of hvid blue, his hps qiiivcicd, and his altcicd 
countenance plainl}' indicated guilt, he would make no confession, 
and on this evidence we could onl}' put him in confinement undci 
thecouitof Adavlel, until vc obtained fuithci piool The next 
day a little skno-bo}, vhom ] aflciuaids brought to England, 
discoveicd the bent iron hasp of the jilatc-chest ]ust appear- 
ing out of the stcc]) bank of the Neibudda, at the end of our 
garden, about twenty feet aboic the ii\ci, and as much below the 
summit of the cliff, thcic vc found the chest, buiied in the 
eaitli. The robbcis had attempted to wicncli it open, and the 
clasps fastened by padlocks had given wa} ; but ihc lock occasion- 
ing gicatci difficulty, they waited foi a moic favoiable opportu- 
nity. When the eulpiit found the chest had been discovered and 
lestoicd to the owners, and had no piospcct of benefiting by its 
contents, he eonfessed that m conceit with tliiec othei men he had 
Gained it off m the night, while oxir people were asleep, and was in 
hopes we should have depaited without finding it. Profane liistoiy 
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abounds with ordeals; the bittei water of chastity, and many 
similar trials in the sacred page, prove their prevalence among 
the Jews. 

As his guardian genu the snakes could not protect Harrabhy 
from the hands of justice, so neither could they always save their 
mortal form from destiuction: for the greatest enemy the serpents 
bave to encounter is the little mongoose, (viverra Ichneumon Lm.) 
an animal of the weasel kind, in all respects the same as the ich- 
neumon of Egypt; they destroy rats, mice, and other vermin, but 
seem most inimical to serpents, on which they dart, with an in- 
conceivable agility. I was informed at Anjengo, by many eye- 
witnesses of the fact, that on the mongoose being wounded by the 
serpent, he immediately retired, and ate of a certain herb, which 
proved an antidote to the poison; after which he returned to 
his antagonist, renewed the combat, and generally gamed a 
victory The ichneumon destroys the eggs of the serpents, 
and providentially has the same propensity for those of the 
crocodile, which the female deposits on the banks of the Nile; 
for which reason this little animal, with more reason than can 
be assigned for the bean or onion, was worshipped among the dei- 
ties of the ancient Egyptians. 

My garden at Baroche was not only frequented by Harrabhy^s 
genu, but by a vanety of other serpents, green, blue, scarlet, and 
black, and by one shaded with every vaned hue in a Turkey- 
carpet; for that reason called the carpet-snake. They never 
molested us, nor did I ever hear of an accident there; indeed I 
believe very few of them are venomous. 

Our gardens produced abundance of fruit and vegetables, and 
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few places are bettei supplied Avitb provisions than Baroclie; 
meat of all kinds is excellent and cheap, there is no want of 
poultry: the bazars are stocked with indigenous fruits and vege- 
tables, and the Nerbudda supplies a vaiiety of fish, exclusive of 
that brought in by the fishing boats from the sea. The carp in the 
Nerbudda are uncommonly large; they sometimes weigh fifty 
pounds, these, when stuffed and baked in a plantain leaf, are 
much esteemed, it is most probably the same as the rooee and 
cutlah of the Ganges, which often weigh foity pounds. Long 
after my arrival in England, I accidentally met with an official 
report, sent to me by the clerk of the market when I was acting 
for the chief of Baroche, then absent in the Puigunna. It contains 
an authentic account of the principal commodities publicly sold 
there, at the price in Indian money, and their own weights and 
measures, wdiich I have brought as near as possible to the English 
standard. It should be remarked, that at Baioche most articles 

t 

for the table are about one third of the price for which they can 
be purchased at Bomba3^ Gram is not much dearer in general; 
It being imported there from the norlhein settlements, the prices 
at Surat are much the same as in the Baiochc maikets. 
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To JAMES FORBES, Esq. &c. &c. 

Heport of the Markets at Baroche, ^th January^ 1782. 

PRICES OF GRAIN IN THE WAREHOUSES. 

£. s, d. 

Wheat 12 rupees per culsey, about 600 lbs. English, 1 10 0 

Juarree 8 . . ditto 100 

Mutt 8 . . ditto 100 

\ 

Tuar. dohl 13 . . ditto 1 12 6 

Gram 13 . . ditto 1 12 6 

Bahjeree 9 . . ditto 126 

Rice 11 . . ditto 176 

Oored 11 . . ditto 176 

Moong 8 . . ditto 100 

PRICES OF SUNDRY ARTICLES IN THE SHOPS. ^ 

Ghee 7 rupees per maund, 28 lbs. English . 0 17 6 

Gingelyoil 2f . ditto 070 

Ennda oil 2i . ditto 06S 

Jaggaree 3^ . ditto 083 

Foreign sugar 7 • ditto ......... 0 17 6 

Sugar-candy 13 • ditto 1126 

Pepper 13 • ditto 1 12 6 

Cloves 6 rupees per seer, a weight rather less 

than 11b * ... 0 15 0 


/ 
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Nutmegs 5^ rupees per seer, a weight rather less 


than lib 0 IS 9 

Cardamoms 5 . ditto 0 12 6 


PRICE or PROVISIONS IN THE MARKETS. 


Beef 

2 

pice per seer, about one penny per lb. 

Mutton 

4 

. . ditto . . . 

two-pence 

Veal 

3 

. . ditto . . . 

three halfpence 

Lamb 

18 

. . quarter . . 

nine-pence 

Kid 

18 

. . ditto . . . 

nine-pence 

Pish 

3 

pice per seer, . . 

three halfpence 

Bombalos, dried fish, ten for 1 pice. 

one penny 


Bajee spinach 5\ seer for 1 pice 
Beans seer for 1 pice 
Cucumbers 3 seer for 1 pice 
Bendey 1^ seer for 1 pice 
Bnngals 1^ seer for 1 pice 
Onions 2 seer for 1 pice 
Garhck 1^ seer for 4 pice 
Limes one hundred 12 pice 
Plantains and bananas, 4 for 1 pice 
Guavas 5 for 1 pice 
Radishes 12 for 1 pice 

(Signed) J-'B.iGOy Clerk of the Market. 


The price of labour, at Baroche and the neighbouring districts, 
is fiom two to four rupees per month. The labourers in my gar- 
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den received three rupees and a half each man, the boj who at- 
tended the water-nils only two, with this they weie perfectly con- 
tented, and It was probably more than they would have got from 
a wealthy ' native in a similar situation. The price of labour, 
servants' wages, and many other expenses appear small when 
compared with the same classes m England ; but the number of 
persons necessarily employed in every department of domestic 
economy ‘in India, brings the expense of an English family, in 
each country, more upon a level than may at first be imagined. 

In most parts of Guzerat, a small native family of the low 
castes may live comfortably in their humble cottage for forty and 
fifty rupees a year; perhaps for less. When the wants of a people 
are so few, and those few so easily supplied, the same quantity of 
land must be able to support a much greater number of inhabi- 
tants than the same quantity in England; it has been calculated 
at three, and in some places at four to one. 

Eor petty offences committed by the inhabitants of the Baroche 
distncts, the court of Adawlet established in the city, and the 
power of the English chief as a magistrate, seemed adequate; in 
cases of a more criminal nature the prisoners were tried by the 
quarter sessions at Bombay, and civil suits of importance were 
decided there by the Mayor’s court, and court of appeals, agree- 
ably to the laws of England and the charter of the East India 
company. , 

Among the works of art at Baroche, is the Jumma Musseid, 
the silver mosque, and a few other remains of Mahomedan build- 
ings; but the most interesting is a mausoleum called Baba-Rahan, 
or Bawrhan, which is built on an eminence, a mile from the city, 
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near a spacious tank and shady groves, where are many Maho- 
inedan tombs of less iinpoitance. 3But the grand mausoleum is 
in the Saracenic, or Moonsh style of architecture; where column^ 
and arehes form conidores, and suppoit several large domes and 
smaller cupolas, iichly ornamented, which cover the marble tombs. 
This monument of Mahomedan splendour was erected seven hun- 
dred years ago, and is still held in great veneration, ils lofty terrace, 
which was one of my usual evening excursions, commands an ex^ 
tensive prospect. 

In the year 1078 of the Christian aera, and 492 of the Maho- 
medan hejira, while the government of the Hindoo lajahs remained 
undisturbed m this pait of Hindostan, a mussulman saint, called 
Baba-Rahan, came into the Baroche country from Bagdad, ac- 
companied by a number of fakeeis and dervises, to convert the 
Hindoos to Islamism; but the saint, like many other Mahomedan 
champions, after a successful mission, no longer trusting to the per- 
suasive powers of eloquence, drew the sword of intolerant zeal to 
increase the number of true behevere, and caused such disturb- 
ances in the province, that the rajah of Baroche sent his son, Roy- 
Currun, to oppose him with a considerable force. Baba-Rahan 
not thinking it prudent to contend with so powerful an antagonist, 
entered into a treaty with the young prince, and in a few days con- 
verted him to the tenets of the Koran, and gave him the name of 
Mullick Mahomed. By their united endeavours the princess 
Bhaga, the rajah’s daughter, embraced the new religion; and many 
other Hindoos, following the example of the royal converts, left 
the shnnes of Brahma, and became disciples of Baba-Rahan. But 
as the most pure and peaceable of all religions has been too often 
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perverted to the most ciuel purposes, as ambition, interest, or mis- 
guided zeal, have spread their pernicious effects, so it was with 
these Mahomedans; for the prince of Baroche, forgetting e\ery 
moral and filial duty, took up arms against his father, and was 
killed m an engagement near Bawrhan, where the bodies of 
himself, his sister, and a number of converts who fell m the action 
were mterred. Soon after this catastiophe Baba-Rahan made his 
peace with the rajah, and at his death was buried on this sacred 
mount. 

When this country was settled under the Mogul government 
a prince named Jengis Shah erected a mausoleum over the graves 
of the saint and his disciples; future nabobs added to the embel- 
lishments, and ordered their remains to be mterred in this holy spot, 
at the same time endowing lands to keep the buildings in repair; 
but during the lapse of time these bequests have been converted to 
other purposes, and the whole is in a state of deca3\ 

An evening walk to Bawhran was one of my favourite excur- 
sions; the prospect from the upper teirace was delightful; the 
breeze over the lake refreshing; and the scene altogether formed 
for meditation. Monkeys, squirrels, doves, and pea-fowl, ani- 
mated the groves; the decayed parts of the building were occu- 
pied by bats, owls, and noxious reptiles, the usual inhabitants of 
desolation. Some of the dark sepulchral chambers contained 
fragments of sculpture, and other decorations, rudely heaped toge- 
ther from the mouldering tombs; but the stench of the bats was 
so intolerable, that it was impossible to lemain many seconds to 
examine them. These bats were of very large size, and their gloomy 
retreats illustrated the prophetical language — “ Thou hast forsaken 



lliy people, because lliey be icplcnislicd fiom tlic cast, and aic 
soolhsa3eis like the Philistines; their land also is full of idols, to 
whom the mean man boweth down, and the gicat man humbleth 
himself: but m that day the lofty look shall be humbled, and the 
hauo-hlincss of man shall be bowed dowm, and the Lord alone 
shall be exalted: in that da}', shall a man cast his idols of silvei, 
and Ins idols of gold, which the}' had made, each one for himself to 
worship, to the moles and to the bats.” 

AVhate\er might have been the animosities bctw'ccn the IJin- 
doos and hlahomcdans in the time of Baba-Pahan, or duiing 
subsequent periods, it is cei lam, as an intelligent w liter obsenes, 
that now “ the professors of both religions ha\c acquired a habit 
of looking on each othci wath an c}c of indulgence unusual in 
other countries between those who maintain such opposite tenets. 
Thus the Hindoo is often seen to mc w-itli the disciple of Ah m 
his demonstrations of giicf for the fate of the tw'o martyred sons 
of that apostle, and in the splendour of the pageant annually^ ex- 
hibited in their commemoialion, he pays a respect to the holi- 
days prescribed by the Koran, or set apart foi the rcmembiance 
of remarkable events in the life of the piophet or his apostles. 
This degree of complaisance is pcihaps not surpuzing in the dis- 
ciple of Brahma, wdiose maxim is, that the various modes of wor- 
ship practised by the different nations of the earth, spring alike 
from the Deity, and aie equally acceptable to him, but even 
they who follow the intolerant doctrines of the Koran arc no lon- 
ger those furious and sanguinary zealots, who, in the name of God 
and his prophet, marked their course with desolation and slaughter, 
demolishing the Hindoo temples, and erecting mosques on their 
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mins. They found the patient constancy of the Hindoo superior 
to their violence; that the fear of torments and of death was 
unable to make him desert the tenets which his ancestors had 
handed down to him fiom an unfathomable antiquity; but that, if 
left m the quiet possession of these, he was a peaceable, indus- 
tiious, and valuable subject. Accordingly, we observe among the 
Mussulmauns of Hmdostan a great deference for the prejudices 
of their neighbours or dependants of the Hindoo persuasion, par- 
ticularly in the hoohj, or saturnalia of India, when liberty of speech 
and action towards superiors are allowed to as great an extent as 
among the ancient Romans; the Mussulmauns are seen to enter 
into the diversion with as much alaciity as the Hindoos them- 
selves.” 

These remarks are very just, they establish the liberality of 
sentiment which now generally prevails in the mingled society of 
commercial cities. We had no invidious distinction between Maho- 
medan and Hindoo at Baroche; but a very unpleasant schism 
existed among the Paisees, who formed a considerable part of its 
inhabitants. 

However delightful it is to cheiish the idea of such liberal 
opinions among the Hindoos and Mahomedans in the British settle- 
ments, It IS well known there exist under the Turkish and Persian 
governments thousands of intolerant bigots, who act diametrically 
opposite to those philanthropical sentiments, and pervert certain 
passages of the Koran to the most cruel and diabohcal purposes. 
In this number, few have been more active, determined, and power- 
ful than the late Tippoo Sultaun, whose misguided zeal led him to 
commit the most atrocious cruelties. In the cunous history found 
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in tlic palace al Seringapalam, nicnlioncd l)y colonel Wilks lo have 
been vriUen b}' himself and his seciclary, among other diabolical 
suggestions and false aspcisionson the Chiislians, is this sanguinaiy 
passage from a letter wiitten by llie Siillaiin lo general IMaclcod 
at INIangulorc, Avhich stamps the chaiacter of ihe tyiant of 
IMysore. 

“ It IS admitted 133^ theconcuinng tcslimon3' of all religions, 
that no apostle, excepting the seal of tlie apostles, has been in- 
vested vith the power of the swoid, and lliat the text of “ shi}’- 
them wdiercsoevci tliou cansL find them" has descended fiom llic 
Almighty a\cngcr to no other. Tliat holv personage did, in con- 
foimily lo the command of the great Cieatoi, let loose tlic infidcl- 
destioying sword, witliout distinction, on the Jews, the Nazarcncs, 
the Sabians, and oilier idolaters. And All, the victorious lion of 
the Lord, who was llie rightful Imaun, and the absolute Mccgcrcnt 
of the seal of the jirophels, remo\cd the d.ukness of infidelity and 
association (that is the doctrine of assigning lo God associates m 
power) and sent abundance of associalois on the road to the abode 
of misei3C Therefore God, and the apostle of God, and all his 
elect, abominate and abhor 3'ou, and you have mcuried the wialh 
of the throne of God. Wherefore, all seels being bound b}-^ the 
law's and precepts of then icspcclne apostles, it follow's, that kill- 
ing and slaying, and biavci}’’, and heioism, and holy w'ar, and the 
destruction of infidels, and the aits wdiicli belong lo the gallant 
and the brave, ha\e descended as an hcrcdiLaiy right to us fioin 
our apostle.” 

I need not particularize the inhabitants of Baroche; the Hin- 
doos are much the same every where. The high Moguls and other 
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Mahomedans at Baroche and Surat are a dignified, polite, ^nd re- 
spectable people, the manneis and dress of the females are deli- 
neated in the prophet Ezekiel’s portrait of an onental lady: “ I 
clothed thee with broidered work, I girded thee with fine linen, 
and covered thee with silk. I decked thee with ornaments, I put 
bracelets upon thine hands, and a chain on thy neck; I put a 
jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings in thine ears, and a beautiful 
Clown upon thine head. Thus wast thou decked with gold and 
silver; and thy raiment was of fine linen, and silk, and broidered 
work; thou didst eat fine flour, and honey, and oil; and thou wast 
exceeding beautiful.” 

In the Baroche purgunna weie many families of the Rajhpoots, 
or Rajhputs, a noble race of Hindoos, divided into distinct 
tribes, and settled m various districts, chiefly m the noithern 
parts of Hmdostan. Some of the highest distinction tiace their 
origin to the suryabans, or childien of the sun, and in that re- 
spect vie with the incas of Peru. Tins celestial descent is con- 
fined to few families, but the Rajhpoots all piide themselves 
on their noble ancestry, and seldom disgrace then pedigree 
by an ignoble action. I became acquainted with seveial in 
Guzerat who confiimed these sentiments, and 1 knew some of 
their females, who considered themselves very supeiior to the 
suirounding Hindoos The Rajhpoots make the best soldiers 
in the country; imbued with a noble spirit, great energy, and 
generallj" of an athletic foim, thej*^ have the grand essentials of 
a military character, and are highly respected by all the other 
castes. 

Some of the Rajhpoot tribes can furnish from twenty to thirty 
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thousand fighting-men In Mr. Hunter’s journey from Agra to 
Oujein, we find the descendants of one of their princes at tins time 
able to raise forty-one thousand troojis, winch he paiticularly 
specifies as to number and family. It is unncccssaiy to mention 
these, but some peculiar charactciistics of the tribe to Avlnch they 
belong arc intciesting: it is named Cuclnoalia, and is of the surij- 
bans, or children of the sun, ahead}' noticed, being descended fiom 
Hama, the celebrated lajah of Ayodhya. Rama had two sons, 
one named Loii, the other Cusir, the descendants of Lon are 
named Tiiid~Guje]\ and the descendants of Cusii, Ciichroalia. From 
Cusii, the Jayanagar chronologeis reckon two hundred and ten 
rajahs, in succession, to Put hi Raj, uho succeeded to the musiiud 
of Amhlicr in Sumbiit, 1559? oi A. ID 1502; and died m Sumbut 
1584, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign. 

Prit’iii Raj had eighteen sons; Bha’ramul, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne ; Biiim, the second, was established 
the Raj, or Nuwu ; four died without ehildicn. To the remaining 
twelve sons, Prit’iii Raj, to avoid the contention which he foresaw 
was hkelj' to happen after his death, assigned, in Ins lifetime, 
portions of territory, which descended to then offspring, and 'aie 
called Cut'hri, or the tv elve chambers of the house of Cuchwalia. 
Of these twelve sons the descendants of eight can now furnish a 
corps of fortj'-onc thousand hoise and foot m the norlhein dis- 
tricts; of the other four sons no descendants are now remaininff. 
but to complete the number of chambers, four other tubes have 
been adopted in their room. The whole families descended from 
the rajahs of Amblier are fifty-three in numbei, under then respec- 
tive chieftains, and these, including the above forty-one thousand. 
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can raise a corps of cavalry" and infanlry amounting together to 
one bundled and forty-seven thousand. 

I sliall not pursue the subject fuilher; but so noble and dis- 
tinct a race of people, more oi less dispersed throughout the north- 
ern pioMnces, desenes our notice. Thecharactei they e\ery wheie 
preserve of a dignihed martial spirit, throws light on the followung 
anecdote, and slioivs the insufficiencj'^ of the JLnghsh lairs among 
such a people. 

About four years before mj’’ appointment to Baroehe, some 
Mahomedans, walking through a village where a family of Hajh- 
poofs resided, approached their house, and accidentally looked into 
a loom where an elderl}’’ woman -was eating. They intended no in- 
sult; the}’^ saw her at her meal, and immediately rctiicd: but this 
accident occasioned a disgrace on the Rajhpoot lady for which, 
on hci part, there could be no expiation. She at that time Jned 
with her grandson, a fine young man, who w’as absent when the 
!Mahomcdans committed their trespass, on his reluin home she 
related the circumstance, and her determination not to suivive it, 
she therefore entreated him instantly to put hei to death, a step 
wlm.li she had only dcfeircd that she might fall b_) his Iiand. Tlic 
youth's aficclion and good sense induced him to lemonsliate with 
his \enerablc patent, whom he endcaAOured to dissuade fiom her 
pill pose by alleging that none but her own family knew of the dis- 
unicc, the very men who were the innocent cause of it being uncon- 
‘^cious of the oflcncc. Pcrsc\enng howeicrm her resolution, but 
unable to persuade cilhei her giandson, oi an} other person, to 
jiertorni the sacrifice, she calmly waited until he next went Irom 
home, and then beat her heiid agam'^t the wall, with dreadful no- 



Icnrr On rclinn b<' founcUns ^ ( ihm.U)1c jwrcnl in iln^ ;nzoni/um 
.ukI •'lun'kiin: ‘'l.iU' ’ Siu' .>u.nn c nlu'.ilf'd In oultl rnn‘'li llu’ s;irn(ic(\ 
ami luT finin im^rn In’ limn ‘'l.ihln d Imr lo the heart 

JU dm r.nulmh law s In w ‘•i < nied as a innrden r, s( nl le IhnnhaN 
loi Inal, and I'nnlnmd in tin < <miim>n piison until llm i tmiiini; srs. 
suMi*' '!'li<“mand'ini\l<>nmlal>dlforinni<l<r,tln jxll' ini\,coin- 
d halt (»t iainijuaus ami h.dl id n.ilni'-, foiind him mnil\ , 
and the jiidm t oUvU mm d him tn de.uh M he Uailijuiols m £:;( ne- 
lalhaie a m»hle nm n and ditindn d (harailcr, tin ir liii^li f -isle 
m sUiin|n d m linn eomilenam i thm \onn”; man |n)ss('t.s( d them 
all I -aw Imn ie((i\i Ins «>tntinr(, not <Md\ w nh i oniposnre, 
hut with a nmnili d hmh ol dtsd.mi and ih huhl nut t ass lu de- 
si nim I'munstiuUs ol die ntvit l.ml to hm i h ir^i*. hi s.ucl lie 
had nuthinu t" ai i use hunsidt «d'. hut dmutn dn in e \u hm pannl, 
hs peiinittmn hmnamlN and filial .ilu c inm to snjn rst di his duts, 
and the honour ol h|s i asu dial hh* was m> lom^i r disnahie, noi, 
jj acipnttid In the laiLthsh l.iwv, would hi suimm the lunomms 
of haling been confined with lairopian lulpiils, and ciiininals o\ 
dm lowest lastos. widi whom lu had been compt lied lo cal, and 
absotiate m a i oinmon prison, acts so (onlraii lo c\ci\ thing 
w hicli he esicemed imlit and liommiable, dial the soonei he was 
Iransfened lo anodiei s(ate ol e\isience, the bellei Iloweier m- 
clmcd the goieinnient imuht lie to ilemenes, it would eudenll}’ 
haie been liuilless, the noble UajlipooL would not suiinelhe 
disgiatc, and the sonlemcol the law w as executed, in dm hope 
it might picient ollieis fiom following Ins example. 

I’he same motive opeialed m nnothci instance which hap- 
pened at Bombay about leu yeais before, and this, as well as the 
picccdnig tiial of the Rajhpoot, is cntcicd in the piocccdings of 
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the Court of Sessions. One of those Hindoo visionaries, whom I 
have frequentlj^ desciibed, lived m the cocoa-nut woods at Bombay, 
in the neighbourhood of seveial Hindoo andMahomedan families : 
he was a man of an amiable character, in the prime of life, mar- 
ried, and the father of four young childien. Although the Chris- 
tian sabbath is not held sacred b}’’ the Indians, yet in compliance 
Avith the English laws no shops are opened, and no business trans- 
acted among the natives; becoming consequently a leisure day, 
they consider it a holiday, and generally retire to their country- 
houses and gardens , or walk on a sandy beach near the sea, called 
Back-bay, a pleasant spot two or three miles in extent, bounded 
on one side by the sea, on the other by the cocoa-nut woods where 
this Hindoo resided. One Sunday afternoon he desired his wife 
to prepare herself and the children for a walk on the beach; from 
whence he intended to accompany them on a longer jouinej’^: on 
inquiring whither, he informed hei he had received an invitation 
from the deit}' to go to heaven, and take his family with him; 
that they were to proceed by water, and depart from Back-bay. 
Thither the parents repaired with the childien , the two eldest walked 
before them to the sea-side, and each carried an infant: in this 
manner they walked into the valer. Hitheito there was nothing 
extraordinary in their conduct had there been strangers on the 
beach, because the Hindoos are more oi less in the water through- 
out the daj" in their usual attire, performing ablutions and religious 
ceremonies, espcciallj’’ the females. What aiguments or influence 
this Hindoo used to induce his wife to comply vitli his singular 
desire, is foici^n to the subject; it is ceitain the infatuated parents 
dio\e ihcir Ivo eldest children into the sea, and saw them earned 
off by the wa\cs. Aftei plunging the helpless infants into the same 
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munxcated by Lord Teignmouth to the Asiatic Society, which 
throw fhither light on their manners and customs. 

In 1791, SooDisiiTER MrcR, a hrahnun, the farmer of land 
paying revenue, and tenant of tax free land, in the province of 
Benares, was summoned to appear before a native officer, the 
deputy collector of the district wheie he resided. He positively 
refused to obey the summons, which was repeated without effect; 
and after some time several people were deputed to enforce the 
process by compelling his attendance. On their approaching the 
house he cut off the head of his deceased son’s widow, and threw it 
out. His first intention was to destroy his own wile ; but it was 
proved in evidence, that, upon his indication of il, his sofrs widow 
requested him to decapitate her, Avhich he instantly did. In tins 
case the process against Soodishter was regular, his disobedience 
contemptuous, his situation m life entitled him to no particular 
exemption, he had nothing to apprehend fiom obeying the lequi- 
sition, and he was ceiLain of redress if mjuiy or injustice were prac- 
tised upon him. 

Another hrahmn, named Baloo Paundeh, in 1793, was con- 
victed of the murder of his daughter. His own account of the 
transaction will best explain it, and his motives; I give it in ab- 
stract. That about twelve years before the period of the murder, 
he, Baloo, and another man were joint tenants and cultivators of 
a spot of ground, vhen his partner Baloo relinquished his share. 
In 1793 this partner again brought forward a claim to a share m 
the ground the claim was referred to arbitration, and a decision 
vas pronounced in favour of Baloo. He consequently repaired 
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to ihc land, and was plouglnnu; il, when lie was inteniipled Iiy Ins 
opponenl. 'Die woids of ]j.\loo aic as follows; “ ] bcc.iinc angi} 
“ and cinagod al Ins forlnddinu: me. and, bunging my own lilllc 
“ danglilei Apaiunya, wlio wasonh «i >eai .md a half old, to llic 
“ '^aid field, 1 kilkd her with my vuoid " 

'flic \,\^[ iiP'lancc IS an ael of malin ide, pcipclialcd by Bni- 
enuK and Anni,n,lwo biolliei-', htalnnins, and /cmindars, oi pio- 
piiclors of l.nidcd eslaU's the c\1(mU of ulneh did not exceed eight 
acics. 'Vhcie had been a di‘^pul<‘ among ihe zemmdais rcspcelmg 
the revennes of ihc Mllaiic, pailiculaily wilh a peison named 
Gow ax, and ihe mnnedi.ile eans(‘ which m^ligated the biahmins 
to nundci then mother, was an act of Molence said to ha\c been 
committed by the cmissniiC' ol Gow ax m enlcimg then house 
dining then al)*»cncc .it night, and caiixingofl' foils iiipccs, the 
piopcrty ol 111 lenuK and Adulu, liom the apai tments of their 
xvomcn Bu ciinK fust leluined to his house; wlieic Ins mollici, 
Ins xvife, and Ins sister-m-l.iw , lelalcd wh.it had hajxpcncd He 
immediately conducted Ins motliei to an adionnng 1 1 \ ulel; wheic, 
bcmgjoincd in the grey of the inoinmg by Ins biolhei Adtimi, 
they called out aloud to the people of the xill.ige, that althougli 
the}"^ would oxeilook the assault as an act winch could not be ic- 
medied, the foiLy rupees must be i etui tied. To this exclamation 
no ansxvci xvas leccived, noi is tlicic acciLamty that it xvas cx'en 
heaid by any peison. Bplchuk, w itliout fuithei hesitation, dicw 
bis scimitar, and at one stiokc scxcied his mother’s head iiom liei 
body, xvith the professed view, as cntci tamed and ax^oxved both by 
parent and son, that the mothei’s spnit, excited by the beating of 
a large dmm during forty days, might for evei haunt, torment, 
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and pursue lo death Go'vrnr and the others concerned mth liim. 
Tile last words which the mother pronounced were, that she would 
“ blast the said Gowky and those connected with him.” 

The Society* will observe, with some surprize, that the perpetra- 
tors of the scvcial acts which I ha\e related, were bia/iminsJ” 
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AN EXCURSION INTO TIIL WILDS OF TURCyVSEl.R; 
iVND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY, NEAR THE RAJE- 

PIPLEY HILLS, IN GUZERAT. 

1779. 


O Nature ' Fil!c du cicl ' tes ccu\tcs annoncent ton engine ' sainlelC parf.ntc, science supreme, 
sagesse inexpnmnble ' permets moi, qni nc suis qu’unc alome ficonnec dc !a matierc anim^e, 
de desircr unc connoissancc suffisanlc pour poinoir cxpliqucr Ics omrages mcncillcux ' 


Each moss, 

Eacli slicll, cacli crawling insect, liolds a rank 
Important in die plan of Him, who form’d 
This scale of bemgs , holds a rank, which lost 
Would break die chain, and lca\c behind a gap, 

Winch Nature’s self Mould rue Stili ingfleet. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


During my icsulence at Bnroche I fieqncnlly joined the Eng- 
lish chief on hunling and shooting pailics in llic ncigiibounng dis- 
tiicls: not that I had any plcasuie in those diveisions, but his 
tents being often pitched in unfiequentcd foicsts, and savage tiacls, 
little known to Europeans, I had an opportunity of exploiing 
scenes of nature, which, on account of \vild beasts' and wilder men, 
it w'ould have been impossible to have Uaveised wnthout a stiong 
and expensue guard 

The most interesting of these exclusions’ occuried the year after 
my aiiival at Baroche, wdien the spoiting camp w'as formed in the 
environs of Turcaseer, a small Mahratta towm wdiich gives name to 
ruined distiicts once populous and cultivated, then containing 
only twm inhabited villages, and the shabby capital. A scene so 
conliasted to the fertile plains m the Baroche puigunna, aflbrded 
me a fund of novelty and amusement; the woods and foiests 
abounded with tigeis, hyenas, wolves, jackals, elks, antelopes, 
spotted-deer, and a variety of smallei game. 

We continued some lime at Turcaseer, and then moved on, m 
the patiiarchal style, fiom place to place, as shade, w^atei, and game 
attracted us. The different quadiupeds just mentioned w^ere occa- 
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sionally seen ; peacocks, doves, and squin’els, unaccustomed to mo- 
lestation, approached our tents with familiarity; while monkeys in 
great number diveited us with their playfulness, and cunning 
devices to purloin the bottled-beer, fruit, or any delicacy that 
suited their taste. The gentleman who shot the female monkey 
formerly mentioned, was generally on these parties; they were from 
that time a pnvileged race with him and his friends. The Chinese 
are said to eat monkeys; but I never heard of any caste, tribe, or 
individual m Hindustan using them for food; not even the 
Pariahs and Chandalas, ^vho eat carrion, and offal of every de- 
sciiption. 

The surrounding districts were nearly as wild and uncultivated 
asTurcaseer: the wildness increased as we approached the Raje- 
pipley hills, and there every trace of agriculture and population 
ceased. The only human inhabitants aie a set of cmel robbers 
called Bheels, more barbarous than the beasts among whom 
they dwell. 

The serpents, reptiles and insects in these wilds were varied 
and beautiful, particularly some of the cicadas and locusts; that 
called the creeping leaf was to be seen in great variety; they are 
not easily distinguished from the plants on which they feed. Gu- 
anas, cameleons, and lizards of every description; some of the 
latter, basking in the sun, appeared in alternate stripes of blue and 
gold; and a laige kind of locust was arrayed m the same splen- 
did hues. 

Many of these insects, when separately viewed, are extremely 
curious, and very pleasing, but, considered collectively, as instru- 
ments of divine vengeance, and destroyers of a country, they ap- 
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pear in an awful light. Desolation and famine mark their pio- 
gress; all the expectations of the husbandman vanish; his fields, 
which the iisins: sun beheld covered Avith luxuriance, are before 
evening, a desert; the produce of his gaiden and orchaids is 
equally destroyed ; for, where these destructive swarms alight, not 
a leaf is left upon the trees, a blade of grass in the pasture, nor an 
ear of corn in the field : all wears the marks of dreadful devasta- 
tion; to be renewed no more until the next rainy season. The 
locusts not only cause a famine, by destroying the produce of the 
country, but in districts near the sea, where they had been drowned, 
they have occasioned a pestilence, from the putnd effluvia of 
immense numbers blown upon the coast, or thrown up by the 
tides. 

It IS not a few fields, or only two or three villages, that are ruined 
by these voracious creatures; the face of the country is covered 
with them for many miles; yet m India they are not near so perni- 
cious as m Arabia, and many parts of Afiica, where they prove a 
scourge of the severest kind. Soon after my arrival at Baroche I 
saw a flight of locusts extending above a mile in length, and half 
as rnuch in breadth; they appeared, as the sun was in the meri- 
dian, like a black cloud at a distance; as they approached the 
density of the host obscured the solar rays, cast an awful gloom, 
like that of an eclipse, over the gaiden, and caused a noise like 
the rushing of a torrent. They were near an hour in passing 
over our little territory; I need not say with what an anxious 
eye we marked their progress, fearful lest the delicacies of our gar- 
den should allure them to a repast. We picked up a few stragglers, 
but the mam body took a western direction, and without settling 
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in the country, most probably penshed in the gulph of Cambay. 
A few months afterwards a much larger army alighted on the op- 
'positeside of the Nerbudda, destroyed every vegetable production 
.throughout the Occlaseer purgunna, and gave the whole country 
the appearance of having been burnt. Each of these flights were 
brought by an east wind, fforii whence I cannot say: they com- 
pletely realized the picture so affectingly recorded in holy writ. 
“ The Lord brought an east wind all night upon the land of Egypt; 
and when it was morning the locusts weie brought, and went over 
all the land, and rested in all the coasts of Egypt; very grievous 
were they; for they covered the face oTthe whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened, and they did. eat every hei b of the land, 
and all the fruit of the trees, and theie remained not any green 
thing on the trees, or on the herbs of the field throughout all the 
land of Egypt.” 

It has been a matter of dispute between learned commentators 
on the scriptures, whether the animals mentioned by Moses m the 
miraculous supply of food foi the Israelites in the wilderness, 
were quails or locusts. Our translators render them the former; 
but, from the desciiption given by the sacred historian, and from 
y^hat I have observed of locusts, I rather incline to the opinion of 
Ludolphus, and the late bishop of Clogher, that they weie locusts, 
and not quads, which the children of Israel ate m the deseit. 
Moses says, “ There went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought 
quails from the sea, and let them fall by the camp, as it were a 
day’s journey on this side, and as it were a daj^’s journey on th6 
other side, round about the camp, and as it weie tiro cnbits high 
upon the face of the eaith. _ And the people stood up all that day, 



and all ibal night, and all the ne^l day, and they gathered up 
the quails; he that gathered least gathered ten liomers; and they 
spiead them all abroad for Lheniselvcs lound about the camp/' 
These discussions are of little consequence m regaid to the sacred 
truths of scripture, but they aic pleasant and profitable investi- 
gations; and in the present instance, as the supply of food to the 
Israelites in the desert ivas altogether miraculous, and tended to 
illustiate the power and goodness of the theocracy, the only govern- 
ment under which the}' then lived, it is not of much impor- 
tance whether the supply was of quails or locusts, since both arc 
eatable; and the latter arc an aiticlc of food among the Arabians, 
who inhabit the same desei t, at this da3\ 

The Nerbudda is cnliiened by fourteen dilfercnt kinds of wild- 
ducks; sonic are extiemely beautiful in their plumage, and many roost 
on trees. Pelicans, spoon-bills, while and losc-colouicd flamingos, 
storks, cranes, and a variet}’- of aquatic buds frequent the lakes 
and marshes; ivoodcocks arc sometimes seen m the cool season; 
snipes are more common, and immense flocks of wheat-ears and 
ortolans emigrate from distant countries during the harvest. The 
common partridge m shape and plumage is very like that in Eno-- 
land ; the feathers of that called the black-partridge are peculiarly 
rich; the quails are excellent. The florican, or Curmoor, (otis 
houbara, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wnld-fowl in delicacy of 
flavour; its varied plumage, lofty carriage, and tuft of black fea- 
thers, falling gracefully from its head, make him one of the most 
elegant birds in India, it is of the bustard species, but much 
smaller than the English otis. Green-pigeons, doves, and the 
usual variety of songsters, animated the woods of Turcaseer. 
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The cullum, or large crane, similar to the demoiselle of Nu- 
midia (ardea virgo, Lin.) is a majestic bud; some when erect are 
near six feet high; the sahras or cyrus, a bird of the same genus, 
equals it in stature, and excels it in the beautj^ of its plumage, ge- 
nerally of an azure hue, with a crimson head. The mention of 
these birds induces me to transcribe a circumstance from my memo- 
randa, which, if not otherwise inteiesting, affords an additional 
instance of the instinct and memory of birds, to those related by 
Buffon, Goldsmith, and other naturalists. 

Riding out one evening m the Dhubo)’^ district, I left my 
hackery and attendants at a village, and taking my book retired 
as usual, with only one peon, to walk in the corn-fields; Mhere, 
amidst a crop of juarree (holcus sorghum, Lin.) I saw a large flock 
of cullums and sahrases, devouring their share of the harvest. On 
our approach they all flew away, except one young sahras, who, 
being too weak to escape, was caught by the peon. He very con- 
tentedly ate some juarree out of my hand, and we earned him to 
Dhuboy, where he became quite domesticated. At Baroche he 
was equally beloved and caressed by all the family. Our g-arden- 
house was about a mile from the west gate of that city; the sahras 
generally walked thither at the dinner hour of the gariison; he was 
always a welcome guest, both with the Europeans and sepoys, and 
ate as much of their rice and cutcheree as he chose. This bird, 
when he attained his full growth, was near six feet high, with 
beautiful plumage, an elegant form, and stately air, blended with 
a pleasant familiarity. We weie then prepanng to leave India, 
and, however agreeable the sahras might be in the extensive pre- 
cincts of a villa, I was fearful his size and appetite might cause 


him to be considered m a less favourable light as a passenger on 
board a crowded Indiaman: therefore, on embarking for England, 
I gave him to a friend, who went in another ship with fewer in- 
cumbrances. On our anival the gentleman informed me the bird 
had made a pleasant voyage, was welcomed to eveiy mess by the 
good-natured sailors, and soon after landing had been given to a 
fnend, to oblige a nobleman from whom he had received particu- 
lar favours. 

Nine years afterwards I went with a paity to Park-place, 
near Henley, then belonging to general Conway. After we had 
been delighted with the pleasing variety of those lovely scenes, we 
visited the menageiie; among other birds, a sahras, in a state of 
confinement, immediately brought my former friend to my recol- 
lection; nor could I help remarking, with some emphasis, the re- 
semblance between them. On heaiing my voice, the bud flapped 
his wings, pushed his head thiough the bars of the enclosure, and 
shewed signs of joy and impatience, which surprized us all, espe- 
cially the gaidener, who declared he had never seen him m such a 
transport. On telling him I believed the sahras was an old ac- 
xjuaintance, he thought it impossible, as his lady had possessed it 
several years, and had been assuied it ivas the only living bird of 
his species in England. 'I’he more I noticed it, the more affec- 
tionate and violent were its gestures; until a sentiment of feeling, 
a mutual sympathy, or mutual instinct, convinced me it was my 
sahras Upon fuither investigation I found this bird had been given 
to the lady by the nobleman to whom it was presented on its arrival. 
This'anecdote being related at Park-place, procured us the kindest 
attentions from the hospitable owners, and gave rise to a corres- 
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pondence between the general and myself. The bird died in 
the following winter. I had drawn its portrait in India; a recol- 
lection of Its affectionate attachment induces me to offer it among 
those selected for engraving; for which, and the piohxity of the 
anecdote, I trust I shall be excused by every heart of sensibility. 

A number of cuiious trees, shrubs, and aromatic plants, adorn 
the wilds of Turcaseer, among them are extensive forests of the 
baubul tree, the acacia, or Egyptian thorn, much esteemed in 
the materia-medica of the ancients for its gum, which it 
pioduces m great abundance, with every pioperty of gum- 
arabic. The leaves, like all of the mimosa tribe, are pinnated, 
the branches covered with sharp white thorns, adorned with clus- 
ters of fragrant globulai blossoms, m great profusion; pink, yel- 
low, or white ; the most beautiful is an oblong flower, the lower 
part neaiest the stalk of a delicate lose-colour, the other half a' 
bright yellow: the gum oozes from the bark on the trunk, and 
larger branches. The flowers are not converted to any purpose 
that I have known in India, but it is said the Chinese extract from 
them a valuable yellow dye. 

The baubul tree afforded a curious specimen of insect sagacity 
in the caterpillars' nests, suspended by thousands to the branches. 
This little animal, conscious of its appi caching change, and the 
necessity of security m its helpless stale as a chrysalis; instinctively 
provides itself a strong mansion during that metamorphosis. As a 
caterpillar it is furnished with i^ery strong teeth; with them it saws 
off a number of thorns, the shortest about an inch long, and glues 
them together m a conical form, the points all tending to one direc- 
,tion, the extremity termmatmg with the longest and sharpest. Tins 
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singular habitation is composed of about twenty thoins, for the 
exterior, lined with a coat of silk, similar to the cone of the silk- 
worm, suspended to the tree by a strong ligament of the same 
material. In this asylum the baubul caterpillar retires to its long 
repose; and, armed with such formidable weapons, bids defiance 
to bitds, beasts, and serpents, which might otherwise devour it. 
When the season of emancipation arrives, and the chrysalis is to 
assume a new character in the papilis tribe, the insect emerges 
from the fortress, expands its beautiful wings, and with thousands 
of fluttering companions, leleased at the same season from captivity, 
sallies forth to enjoy its shorted-lived pleasures. Paley has hap- 
pily dehned instinct to be a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instruction 

“ Wbetlier with reason, or with instinct blest, 

“ Know all enjoy tliat power which suits them best , 

” And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

" In tins tiB God directs, in that ’tis man 

” Who taught the nations of tlie field and wood 
” To shun their poison, and to choose their food’ 

” Prescient, tlie tides or tempests to withstand, 

“ Build on the wave, or arch beneath tlie sand ’ 

" Who made the spider parallels design, 

^ “ Sure as de Moivre, without rule or line ’ 

“ God in the nature of each being founds 
" Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds ” Pope 


- The baubul trees are also covered by pensile nests of the baya, 
or bottle-nested sparrow, N\hich I have forUieily desenbed These 
birds seem to have formed immense colonies m the wilds of Tui- 
caseer, and most of the Acacia forests in Guzerat; from fifty to 
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an hundred nests are often suspended from one tree, each contain- 
ing a numerous family. The noise of these sociable birds is won- 
derful, and their golden plumage ghtleis in the sun with great 
splendour. 'I’he baya, under the name of the toddy-bird, was not 
overlooked by a member of the Ro3^al Society travelling in Guze- 
rat in the seventeenth centur3^ “ Nature,^’ says this intelligent 
writer, “ affords us a pleasant spectacle, as well as matter for ad- 
miration, m the toddy-bird; whereby I know not why we should 
deny leason wholly to animals, unless it be, that man having so 
much, they seem comparatively to have none. This Rird is.not 
only exquisitely curious in the artificial composure of its nests 
with hay, but furnished with devices and stratagems to secure it- 
self and young ones from its deadly enemy the squirrel, as like- 
wise from the injury of the weather; which, being unable to op- 
pose, it eludes with this artifice, contriving the nest like a steeple- 
hive, with winding meanders; before which hangs a penthouse 
for the ram to pass; tying it by so slender a thread to the bough 
of the tree that the squirrel dare not venture his body, though his 
mouth waters at the eggs and prey within; yet it is strong enough to 
bear the hanging habitation of the ingenious contriver from all the 
assaults of its antagonist, and all the accidents of gusts and storms. 
Hundreds of these pendalous nests may be seen on these trees. 

The bottle-nested sparrow, taylor-bird, and sea-swallow, afford 
a source of amusement and wonder m the construction of their 
nests. Every bird’s nest is indeed a matter of wonder when at- 
tentively considered. Addison pertinently and beautifully asks. 
What can we call that piinciple which directs every different 
kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the structure of its nest, 
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and directs all of the same species to work after the same modeP 
It cannot be imitaUon; for though j^ou hatch a ciow undei a hen, 
and never let it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it 
makes shall be the same, to the laying of a stick, with all the 
other nests of the same species. It cannot reason; for w^ere 
animals endued with it to as great a degiec as man, then buildings 
would be as diffeient as ouis, accoiding to the? diffeient conve- 
niences that they would propose to themselves. Animals in their 
generation are wiser than the children of men, but their wisdom 
is confined to a few particulais, and lies in a very narrow compass. 
Take a biute out of his instinct, and ^mufind him wholly deprived 
of understanding." 

Few situations afford more variety than the foiests of Tur- 
caseer, I only laid aside my pencil to tiaverse those solitary wilds, 
and procure new subjects, while my attentive friends bi ought 
every thing cuiious from their distant excursions. One of our 
keenest sportsmen left the paity for a few days, with some expert 
Indian marksmen, to explore the Raje-pipley hills, and shoot on 
Bhaug-Doongur, the ‘^Ttger-7nou7itain" aspot abounding with tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and wild beasts of various desciiption. There, 
for the first time, he saw the mountam-goat (capra ibex Lm.) an 
animal resembling the steinbock, or bouquetm of Switzerland. In 
a narrow defile, where they were stationed for the destruction of 
tigers, a male elk, (cervus alces, Lin.) of noble appearance, fol- 
lowed by twenty-two females, passed majestically under their plat- 
form, each as large as a common-sized horse. They shot one, but 
being obliged to leave it, in pursuit of royal game, on their re- 
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turn next morning they found it nearly devoured by beasts of 
prey. 

They saw man}*^ other herds of elks, and a great variety of 
deer, but never met vith the niel ghou, or blue ox, though they 
seem to partake much more of the deer than the ox. These animals 
were frequently brought to Baroche and Surat as a cunosity from 
other parts of India. 

There were no lions in that part of India; the royal tiger was 
considered as the lord of the forest, and a more powerful animal 
cannot easily be conceived. The adventures and escapes of our 
sportsmen from these ferocious beasts, and their encounter with 
boars, hyenas, and other savage monsters, highly entertained us 
in the tents. Distance of time, and the death of three fourths of 
the party, deprive them of interest. I shall therefore sujipress them, 
and the observations I occasionally made on the animals in those 
wilds; except as they coincide with a few general remarks by the 
author of the Oriental Sports. 

Some tigers in Turcaseer were neaily as large and ferocious as 
those in the Sunderhunds of Bengal, and were said to equal the 
laro-est ever killed there, which measured fourteen feet from the 
tip of the nose to the extremitj^ of the tail, was four feet high at the 
shoulder, and the circumference of his foot near the paw twenty- 
six inches. Every action of the tiger confirms captain William- 
son’s idea, that it so closely resembles the cat, that the latter may 
be deemed a tiger in miniature. Their motions, tempeis, habits, 
are all precisely similar; and, except m the number of j'oung 
usually borne at a litter, it would perhaps be difficult to point out 
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any clislinguishing trait. They liavc tno, llncc, and soniclnncs 
five culls at a litter, seldom so many; they attain then full giowth 
at two years of ase. 

“Those w'ho aie accustomed to see tigers only in a stale of con- 
finement, would imagine, fiom then wildncssand apparcal ferocity, 
that, were one to get loose, it would not icst until it had dcstro\ed 
every li\ing object within its licw*. But most probaMy its hr^t 
act, when liberated from its cell, w ould be to gain sr-^ic shelter, 
where It might be hidden fiom the eyes of man. : ", nolwilli- 
standmg the extreme boldness with which tigers act ocr.i- 

sioiis, and which no doubt results either fiom extrer,': uimaT, nr 
from reiterated success, they arc, gcneially speakr 2 *cr\ ])u<-i- 
lanimoiis. It hajipcns but raicly that they act c :*. y. c\cnn 
situations where persons may unhappily be exp:-* : romjilttc’" 
to their assaults. They delight in concealing then:- rtc. c-**: - 
ally wdicn intent on making a prej', and should tl t'lj.mtit. *_-> 
be discovered, 01 be defeated in their first attad. _ , ord 
retreat with precipitation. 

“ The opinion entertained that a tiger w’ 2: nt r**' 
approach fire, is cairicd much too far: it is fn: 1 -■ tPe m- 

tremely averse to it, but wdien hungrj^ no**. jp p j- 

from tlicir object. The or posts, throurl': Jr-dr 

foot, one man carrying the mail over his il- r- 
pamed at night, as also through all suspicio. - - - - :~- 

time, by one or moie men with small dnn * i 

tccreudaur, or archer. Yet this precaulioi , - - : 
timidatc the lavenous animal during thee Yn 

antipathy to noise, any more than two stro:; * xmi - 1 '; 
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postman has at night. An instance is well known of a tiger 
occupying a spot in Goomeali-pass for near a fortnight, during 
which time he daily earned away a man; generally one of the 
postmen. At one time he iias disappointed of his meal, as he by 
mistake, carried off the leather bag instead of its bearer, but the 
following night he seized one of the torchinen, and soon disap- 
peared with him. 

“ A' melancholy proof exists of the little respect a tiger pays 
to fire when haid put to for a meal, in the well-known fact of a 
' young gentleman of a respectable family, and of the most amiable 
qualifications, having been taken away b3'^ one when benighted on 
Sangei’s island, at the entrance of the Hooghly river, as a party 
were sitting by a fire which had been kindled foi the purpose of 
secuiity. the tiger sprung thiough the flames, and carried off the 
unfoitunate victim m spite of the efforts of his companions, who 
were well provided with fire arms. 

“ The number of stragglers taken by tigers from a line of 
march, when troops are proceeding thiough a close country, would 
surprize persons unaccustomed to such events, three sentries have 
been carried off in one night, besides several camp-followers, who 
fell victims to their impatience in their attempts to get a-head of 
the line, by taking short cuts through the jungles. These become 
extremely dangerous on such occasions, owing to the great noise 
and concourse of peisons preceding the troops, which move at an 
early hour in the moining, peihaps at two oi thfee o’clock, and 
forming a constant chain of disturbance to all ammals_near the 
route, so as to occasion their retiring to some small distance fiom 
Its verge; for, as has been already observed, the tiger will not. 
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unless impelled by hunger, attack in an open or frequented situ- 
ation, but quickly avails himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
•deviating traveller, to secure a prey/’ 

The tiger will eat nothing but what he destroys himself. The 
hyena, sya-gush, and even the leopard, will, on eraeigencies, act 
otherwise. The lion, with respect to eating, has the same propensity 
as the tiger, and in many instances they seem to blend something 
noble with their feiocity. These animals geneiaily seem to have 
their own Avalks m the sohtaiy legions Avhich they inhabit, and 
are seldom seen more than two together. For several miles in ex- 
tent, the Turcasecr foiests, in the dry season, aie destitute of water. 
Theie was a pool in a wild part, whither the natives informed us 
the savage race nightly resoited to dunk, which they could only 
approach by one narrow pass. One of our eager spoitsraen had a 
platform fixed among the branches of a lofty tree overhanging 
this path, wheie he passed two moon-light nights, and was highly 
giatified with his success. Among the variety of animals which 
Avent to the Avater, he saAv five loyal tigers mai clung together, 
which the Indians leckon a veiy extiaordmary circumstance. 

I mentioned the ihinoceros in the menagerie at the Cape of 
Good Hope, it is not uncommon m some of the Bengal provinces, 
and other paits of Hindostan fie([uented by the Avild elephant, 
with Avhom It often has a desperate engagement: but as these 
animals are seldom seen to the westivard of the Ganges, I shall 
here only add, that the skin of the rhinoceros is very valuable, 
forming shields said to be impenetrable to a musket ball: the 
foot IS also highly esteemed by the Indians for medicinal pur- 
poses; and, exclusive of other useful properties, a cup turned from 
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the horn of this animal is reputed to be an effectual antidote to 
poison. I have one of the largest and most beautiful I e\ er met 
with, being thirteen inches in circumference, though not turned 
from the thickest part of the horn. There can be little doubt of 
the rhinoceros being the unicorn of scripture; the questions m the 
book of Job perfectly correspond with his habits. “ Will the 
unicorn be willing to serve thee, will he abide by thy crib? canst 
thou bind the unicorn with-his band m the furrow, or will he har- 
row the valleys after thee? wilt thou trust him because his strength 
is great, or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? wilt thou believe 
him that he will bring home thy seeds, and gather it into thy 
barn?” 

Next to the rhinoceros and buffalo, the wild boar is perhaps 
one of the most ferocious animals in India; and not only fierce, 
but so swift, that few of the savage tnbes afford more lariety of 
diversion to sportsmen. Their chief abode is in the jungles and 
forests; but when the grain is nearly npe they do great mischief 
in the corn-fields, especially in sugar plantations, as they are ex- 
tremely fond of the sugar-cane. The sov s have very large fitters 
of pigs, which are soon able to shift for themselves. There is a 
great variety in the form and colour of the wild hogs: the former 
varies according to the season. When the sugar-cane is full of juice, 
and the com ripe, the hog is large and heavj’^ ; dunng a scarcity 
of food, he becomes meagre, light, and gnm. When hunted in 
the proper season, we frequently had a young boar barbacued, or 
roasted with spices and madeira wine, in a sylvan style of cookery, 
which afforded a sumptuous feast. The largest boars are from 
three to four feet high at the shoulder; their tusks are five or six 
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inches from the sockets-, fee icndci iljein a foj/n/dfifde uA 
versary. 

Kot only the wild hogs, buthc^arv, potcupmr ‘ , unA mufty oih(:i 
animals are particularly fond of the ^ v/j/a j, 

them with food and bererage of a deliaou jr, ih^yy 'y'Av, 

afford a cool retreat in hot weather, their Uic-j; yjjy, ',{(, ;,<v -/>/ 
^ith incalculable mischief. Bears abound h, 
ous tracts of Hmdoslan: its natural history i' V/, .w,; 
need a description: but capUin ^ 

in their character of less publicity, l.y 

often been m his way to see the operae.or. .f ^ 

fident that no a-ima s are more crueh rr.orc f voe. r.o •' r:oo^o 
cable, Sucbrsha%es. — c*ed unac. v„e.' y, 
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to pronounce the word hauloo, which signifies a bear. She led 
them with caution to a spot not more than fifty yards distant, 
where they found her husband extended on the ground, his hands 
and feet sucked, and chewed into a perfect pulp; the teguments 
of the limbs m general drawn from under the skin, and the skull 
mostly laid bare; the skin of it hanging down in long stnps, ob- 
viously effected by the talons. What was most wonderful, the un- 
happy man retained his senses sufficieutlj'^ to describe that he had 
been attacked by several bears, the woman said seven; one of 
which had embraced him while the others clawed him about the 
head and bit at his arms and legs, seemingly m competition for 
the booty. The gentlemen conveyed the wretched object to the 
house; where, m a few hours, death released him from a state m 
which no human being could afford the -smallest assistance! 
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” Travellers are often censured for enumerating what are called trifling occurrences the cen- 
sure appears to be unjust, trifling occurrences are often I'eiy amusing, and lead to important specu- 
lations Every man of sense and observation must see, as he passes through a foreign country, 
some charactensbc and singular cucumstances, which cannot lad to please in the recital Truth 
only IS required and truth, told with judgment and delicacy, will sufficiently recommend the 
narrative ” Vicesimus Knox. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


When Dhuboy was made winter quailers for the Bombay army, 
duimg the Mahralla campaign m 1775, I liLLle though L it would 
so soon belong to the East India Company, and that I should be 
entrusted with its government, a situation to which I was ap- 
pointed in 1780, on its being suirendcicd to geneial Goddard, m 
command of the detachment from the Bengal army. 

Dhuboy is the capital of a purgunna, oi district, of the same 
name,m the province of Guzerat which contains eighty-four villages, 
and yields a revenue of four lacs of lupecs, about fifty thousand 
pounds sterling per annum. The peninsula of Guzeiat, tivo hun- 
dred miles long, and an hundred and foily broad, is formed by 
the Arabian sea on one side, and the gulph of Cambay on the 
other, extending inland in a north and east direction. Fiom its 
numerous ports and commercial advantages, the sea-coast contains 
as great a variety of castes and religions as any part of Ilindos- 
tan. The revenues of this soubah, or province, in the leign of 
Aurungzebe, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, amounted 
annually to one hundred and fifty lacs of rupees, or one million 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. Akber, the gieatestof 
the Mogul emperors, divided Hindustan into eleven soubahs, or 
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giand divisions; subdivided inlo smallei piovinccs, called circais; 
each ciicai contained a numbei of districts, oi puigunnas; three 
of those purgunnas, in the sou bah of Guzciat, Dim boy, Zinore, 
and Bhadcrpooi, Avith the little distiict of Cliandodc, uere placed 
under my management as collector of the icicnues foi the India 
compan3^ 

The city of Dhubo3% iipwaids of two miles in extent, forms 
iiearl}’’ a square, fortified in the Indian manner, nith a high ivali 
and fifty-hvo iricgular towcis. At each angle is a round tou’er, 
surmounted bj^ a cavalier bastion. In the centre of each face is 
a double gate of hewn stone, iichlj^ ornamented, with a spacious 
area between them. Dhuboy at that time contained onl}’- forty 
thousand inhabitants: the magnificent remains of public build- 
mes, and the site of numcious houses in a luinous state, indicate 
It to haie been, at a foimer pcuod, a place of great importance, 
and much moic populous. 

Within the walls is a tank lined with hewn stone, and a flight 
of steps all aiound, thiee quaiteis of a mile m ciicumference; 
part of It was then much out of repaii : its first cost exceeded five 
lacs of rupees, or sixtj'- thousand pounds. This magnificent re- 
seivoir IS supplied with watei, not only b}’^ the peiiodical rams, but 
also from receptacles without the walls, means of a stone aque- 
duct communicating with the tank, which it enters under a small 
temple m the hallowed gioves of the brahmins, forming a cascade 
with a pictuiesque effect. 

The opening this aqueduct at the commencement of the rainy 
season, affords a festival to the inhabitant for several days like 
the Egyptians at the annual rising of the Nile, they make religious 
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processions to the temples, and peiform tlieii floweiy sacrifices in 
the surrounding gioves. The elders look on ttiLIi complacenc}^ 
voiino-ei females dance on the banks, ivlnlc the bo^^s lush into the 
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foaming cataract, and swim about the lake. This annual supply 
of water is fai more beneficial than the gifts of Bacchus in other 
countries, the peasants and their cattle heie assuage their thirst 
m seasons of diought, when the sunounding reseivoiis fail, and 
the small rivers are gcneiall}' exhausted. 

These dances were less formal, and more active than any I 
had seen m India, unlike those of the dancmg-girls, and little le- 
semblmg th& English countiy-dance, the tunc and figure seemed 
both unstudied; and the songs which accompanied them, like the 
rhapsodies of the Italian improvisaloie, or those of their own Bhaiits 
and minstrels, were all extemporaneous effusions The dances on 
this occasion reminded me of those mentioned in sciipture, when 
“ Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand, and the women went out after hei, with timbrels and 
dances-” oi perhaps they weie more like those which Lady Woit- 
ley Montague describes among the modern Greeks, “ whose man- 
ner of dancing is cei tamly the same that Diana is said to have 
danced on the banks of Eurotas The great lady still leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of young giils, vho imitate hci 
steps, and if she sings, make up the chorus. The tunes are ex- 
tremely gay and lively, yet with something in them wondei fully 
soft. The steps are varied, according to the pleasure of her who 
leads the dance, but always m exact time; and infinitely moie 
agreeable than any of our dances.” 

Dunng these festive rites the brahmins offer sacnfices, in the 
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temples and adjoining groves, to tlieir different deities; espe- 
cially to IsA the god of nature, and Indra, who presides over 
the seasons. 

In whose sweet garden tower’d a giant tree; 

Rock-rootedj on a mountain-top^ it grew. 

Reared its unrivall’d head on high. 

And stretch’d a thousand branches o’er the sky. 

Drinking with all its leaves celestial dew 
Lo ’ where from thence, as from a living well, 

A thousand torrents flow ' 

For still in one perpetual shower. 

Like diamond-drops, ethereal waters fell 
From every leaf of aU its ample bower 

There Indra sat upon his throne rechn’d. 

Where Detetas adore him, 

The lute of Nared, warbhng on the wind. 

All tones of magic harmony combin’d. 

To please his heav’nly mind, 

WhJe the dark-ejed Asparas danc’d before him ” Kehama 

Tlie durbar, or governor’s mansion at Dhuboy, where I resided, 
with Its couits and gaiden, occupied seven acres, it was almost 
surrounded by the lake, except near the principal gate, commu- 
nicating with the town, a pavement of large flat stones admirably 
united, formed a dry walk at all seasons, above the steps of the 
tank, shaded in most parts by lofty ^trees, and adorned with fla- 
grant shrubs , through which only a few houses and towers on the 
walls were visible, so that from the windows of the durbar, overlook- 
ing the lake, every thing had more the appearance of a rural vil- 
lage, than a fortified city. Near the Durbar was a small woody 
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island affording a nightly roost for cranes, kites and crows; and 
sheltei foi a number of those immense bats, not improperly called 
flying-foxes. To finish this picturesque scene a ruined Hindoo 
temple, nearly covered with moss, and the clematis in gi eat variety, 
terminated the teirace walk in the gaiden, where the animal 
creation had hitheito been so unmolested, that my orange and lime 
trees were filled by peacocks, doves, and bulbuls, monkeys and 
squinels feasted on my pomegranates and custard-apples; while 
pelicans, spoon-bills, and other aquatic birds occupied the lake. 

The intrusion of the monkeys I could have dispensed with, 
their numbers were often foimidable, and their depredations 
seiious. I believe there were as many monkeys as human inha- 
bitants in Dhuboy , the roofs and upper part of the houses seemed 
entirely appropriated to their accommodation. While the dur- 
bar was repairing, on my first airival, I icsidcd a short time in one 
of the public streets; the back of the house was sepaiated by a 
narrow court fiom that of a pimcipal Hindoo. It being the shady 
side, I gencially retired duimg the heat of the afternoon to a ve- 
randa, and reposed on a sofa, Avith my book, small pieces of moi- 
tar and tiles frequently fell about me, to which, supposing them to 
be occasioned by an eddy of wind, I paid no attention ; until one day, 
when I was so much annoyed b}^ their repetition, accompanied by 
an uncommon noise, and a blow from a larger piece of tile than usual, 
that I aiose to discover the cause; and, to my astonishment, saw the 
opposite roof covered with monkeys, employed in assaulting the 
Avhite stranger, who had unwittingly oflended by intruding so 
near their domain. Although my new situation im^ested me Avith 
considerable power, and made me the first man in the city, yet as 
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I knew I could neither make repnsals nor expect quarter from 
the enem3% I judged it most piudeut to abandon my lodging, and 
secure a retieat. 

I do not imagine the inhabitants of Dhuboj^ protect the mon- 
keys from any other motive than humamtj’’ to the brute creation, 
and their general belief in the metempsjxhosis, but in Malabar, 
and several other parts of India, Dr. Frj’-ei's assertion is very true, 
that “ to kill one of these apes the natives hold piacular; calling 
“them half men, and saying thej^ once were men, but for their 
“ laziness had tails given them, and hair to cover them. Towards 
“ Ceylon they are deified; and at the straits of Balagal they paj’" 
“ them tribute.” 

I cannot omit mentioning one singular employment in vhicli the 
monkeys of Dhuboy are engaged. I believe among the higher castes 
of the Hindoos duelling is everywhere unknown, and thelower classes 
are equallj’’ ignorant of the art of boxing; but as even Hindoos do 
quarrel, though thej'- do not often lose their temper, one principal 
mode of offence is that of abuse; not by calling a man a rascal or 
a Milam, for that would neithci lessen him in his own opinion, 
noi in that of societj"; but to abuse his mother, his wife, his sister, 
or his daughter, would be esteemed the grossest insult, and only 
to be reconciled by a moie abusive retaliation. If that is not ac- 
complished, it remains a subject for future levenge, Avhich brings 
me to the point in question respecting the Dhuboy monkej’s, ivho 
aic the innocent agents of this revenge. 

Previous to the commencement of the peiiodical rains, about 
the middle of June, it is custoniarj* to turn the tiles on the roofs 
of all the houses m the towns and A’lllages in Ilindostan, both of 
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Europeans and natives. These tiles are not fixed with moi tar, 
but are regularly laid one over the other, and by being adjusted 
immediately before the setting in of the rains, they keep the roof 
dry during that peiiod; after which their being misplaced is of 
little consequence, m a climate where not a shower falls for 
eight months together. At this critical juncture, when the tiles 
have just been turned, and the first heavy ram is hourly expected, 
the injured person, who has secretly vowed revenge against his ad- 
veisary, lepaiis by night to his house, and contrives to strew over 
the roof a quantity of nee, or other giain, this is eaily discovered 
by the monkeys, who assemble m a large body to pick up this 
favourite food: when, finding much of it fallen between the tiles, 
they make no ceremony of nearly unroofing the house, when no 
turners of tiles arc procurable; nor can any remedy be applied 
to prevent the torients of rain from soaking through the cow-dung 
floors, and ruining the furniture' and deposi tones of grain, which 
are generally formed of unbaked earth, dried and rubbed over 
with cow-dung. 

I have formeily desciibed the severity of the setting m of the 
south-west moonsoon, when I was with the Mahratta army, a few 
miles fiom Dhuboy. I afterwards resided there several yeais dur- 
ing the rainy season ; although m those months there were many 
delightful intervals of fair weather, yet the commencement and 
breaking up of the moonsoon was generally very severe: it was 
then 1 understood the force and beauty of Elihfrs speech to Job, 
which is not so easily conceived in Europe. Behold God is 
great, and we know him not* he thundereth with the voice of his 
excellency, and sendeth his lightning to the ends of the earth: 
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great tilings dotli he, which we cannot comprehend, for he saith 
to the snow, be thou upon the earth: likewise to the small rain and 
the great ram of Jus strength” 

The upper terrace of the durbar overlooked the garden, the 
lake, and all its suriounding embellishments, consisting of nch 
groves, embowering Hindoo temples, Mahoraedan mosques, and 
costly tombs of the principal Mussulmans. Bejmnd the city walls 
was seen a landscape replete with populous villages, luxuriant corn- 
fields, herds of oxen, flocks of sheep and goats, and a numerous 
peasant! emploj’-ed m agriculture: this charming plain was ter- 
minated on the north-east by the mountain ofPowa-Gur, one of the 
strong-holds of the Mahratta empire, of a stupendous height, diffi- 
cult ascent, and completely fortified at the summit. This majestic 
eminence is connected with a chain of hills, stretching eastward, 
until they join the mountains beyond the Herbudda; that ferti- 
lizing stream which begins its coiiise many hundred miles off, m a 
mountamous region on the confines of the Bengal provinces; and 
flowing from thence in a narrow channel to the falls near Chan- 
dode, there expands into a noble nver, still increasing in size until 
it washes the walls of Baroche, and becomes navigable for large 
vessels to the gulph of Cambay. 

Powa-gur is with great reason supposed to be the Tiagur, or 
Tiaguia, of Ptolemy: though he there mistakes the river Narmada, 
or Nerbudda, for the D’had’hara, or Dahder, a contiguous stream 
often mentioned in these volumes The Nerbudda, the Narmada 
of the Greeks, takes its rise in the mountains of Pindara, a wild 
and barbarous country. Near its source, the Hmdoos erected a 
temple called Omercuntuc, which at stated times is much resorted 
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U) 1)}^ In 1795 captain Blunt was sent to cxploic a louLc 

tlnough lliaLpaiLof Ilindoslan, \Nlnch lies between Jkiar, Oiissa, 
and the noi them Cncars: lie then approached within a few' miles of 
tlie souice of this celebrated rivei, but the cruel and savage man- 
ners of the mounlamceis pi evented him fiom jwoccedmg nearci. 
lie however obtained the most salisf.icLory mfoimation that the 
Nerbudda and Soane iners take then use at a little distance fiom 
eaeh other, neai the temple of Oineieunluc, wlieic the Hindoos 
worship the consoit of Siva, whom Sir 'William Jones, m his trea- 
tise on the gods of Giccce, Italy, and India, mentions as being 
distinguished b) the names of Pahvati, oi tlie mountain-born 
goddess, Duuc.a, oi diflicult of aecess; and Bha\ ani, oi the 
goddess of fecundity , which latter is her leading name at Omei- 
eiinluc 'J'he temple which contains the oi image of Biia- 

vani, was built by one of the ancient lajahs of Rullurpooi, the 
pimcipal place m that coiintr}*. 

“ The spimg fiom which the Ncibudda takes its source, is said 
to be enclosed ii}' a cncular wmII, wdnch w.is built b}' a man of the 
name of Rewah, and on that account thcrnciis called Malit 
Rewah, fiom its souicc all tlnough IMundilia, until it icaches the 
confines of Bhopaul ” 

From the classical streams of ancient Greece, to Pope's Lo- 
dona, rivers, fountains, and naiads, ha\ e aflbided a copious sub- 
ject for poetical fiction, the Neibudda and the Soane, ivith poor 
Johilla, have in like manner cniiched the Hindoo mythology: for 
the same intelligent WTiter mfoims us, that the images at Omcrcun- 
iuc are said to repicsent Biiavani, (wdio is theic worshipped un- 
der the symbol of Nermada, or the Nerbudda iiver) much enraged 
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at her slave Johilla, and a great vanetj of attendants preparing a 
nuptial banquet; to which a romantic fable is attached. Soane, a 
demi-god, being enamoured with the extieme beaut}’ of Narmada, 
after a tedious courtship presumed to approach the goddess, in 
hopes of accomplishing the object of his wishes bj espousing her. 
Narmada sent her slave Johilla to observe in what slate he was 
coming; and^ if arrayed in jewels, of lovely form and dignity, or 
worthy to become her consort, to conduct him to Omercuntuc. 
Johilla departed, met with Soane, and was so dazzled with the 
splendor of his ornaments and extreme beauty, that she fell pas- 
sionately m love with him, and so far forgot her duty, as to attempt 
to personate her mistress, in which succeeding, Narmada was so 
enraged at the deceit, that, upon their arrival at Omercuntuc, she 
severely chastised Johilla, and disfigured her face in the manner 
said to be represented on the image. She then precipitated Soane 
from the top of the mountain to the bottom, whence that river 
rises, disappeared herself in the very spot where the Nerbudda 
issues; and from the tears of .Johilla a httle nver of that name 
spnngs_ at the foot of Omercuntuc. 

Such is the fabulous source of the Nerbudda, on whose banks 
I had a beautiful villa, and extensive gardens; m whose rural 
villages, shady groves, and holy island, I have enjoyed many de- 
lightful parties; and by a residence of seven years, generally 
within view of its bold meanders, have occasion to recollect many 
local circumstances with peculiar pleasure. The fate of Nerbudda 
is m many respects similar to that of Lodona, the chaste nymph 
of Diana, who, with her virgins, had for a season forsaken the 
haunts of mount Cynthus for the shades of Windsor: the meta- 
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niorpliosis of llic former ^vas the cficcl of enraged jealousy, that 
of llie lallei ^Yas exerted foi the protection of chastlt 3 ^ Oiicntal 
and occidental jiocls aic aliened the same prnilcgc, and the man 
of taste oipoys then pleasing fictions. Narmada giaccs the Hin- 
doo mjlhology, Pope has immortalized Lodona. 

I shall, for the jircsenl, lake Ic.ne of ihcNerbiidda with Beas 
IMiini’s addicss to her m the chaiactcr of the goddess Naimada, 
cxti acted fiom the Vayci Piirana, and presented bj- the pundits 
of Ruttonpooi to captain Blunt. “ O Naimada i glorious as the 
sun and moon aic tiiinc ejes, but the eye in lliy forehead blazes 
like flic bearing in thy hand a spear like the ticsul, and resting 
on the breast of Bj roc Tlic blood of Anduk is dned up m llij'- pie- 
sciicc, thy ncuson (a sort of snon) is the dispcllcr of dicad fioni 
the human 1 ace. Bi.ihma and Siva icsound thy jiiaiscs , mortals 
adoic thee, 'flic iNluius ic\eience thee, dewas (dcnii-gods) and 
hindias (angels) arc ihj piogcii}* thou art united n ith the ocean, 
thou aiL descended fiom Siiija. ]5y thee arc moitals sanctified. 
Thou dispcllci of want, thou incic.isesl the jiiospeiilj’’ of those 
who pcrfoiin then devotions to (hee. ]3y thee arc moitals diiected 
to the blissful legions, and taught to a\oid the mansions of punish- 
ment: thou art also Ib'ba, a chdd of Hemala, the iiiountam of 
snow I Narmada answered, 0 Muni' thy ^^olds aie perfect, and 
thy heart is pure be thou chief of Munis' leading this a 
man’s life will be lengthened, his happiness and fame mcieased, 
and Ins piogeny inultiphed ” 

The affection of the Hindoos foi lakes and rivers has been 
mentioned; m no paiL of ITindostan are thej’^ nioie veneialed than 
at Dhuboy, Zinore, and Chandodc; where I so often resided, en- 
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circled by the sacred groves and temples of the brahmins. The 
ablutions, strongly enforced in the Hindoo religion, are wise in- 
junctions. Bathing is not only one of the most refreshing plea- 
sures in a hot climate, but purity of body is supposed to be neaily 
connected with puiity of soul: thus thought many of the ancient 
sages and philosopheis ; and in the saci ament of Christian bap- 
tism the one is typical of the other. I am willing to believe that 
acceptable prayers and praises ascend to heaven from the ablu- 
tions of the innocent Musnavi brahmin, who rising with the eaily 
dawn, washes himself in the holy stream of the Ganges, the Indus, 
or the Nerbudda ; waiting for the appearance of the celestial lumi- 
narj'’ ovei the eastern hills, to worship Om, the Great Invisible, 
who through this agency gives light, and life, and joy to his crea- 
tion. but emotions of pity and of blame are mingled with our ap- 
probation when we behold these eastern philosophers worshipping 
God themselves in his unity, and at the same time sanctioning 
and teaching poB^theism among all the other tribes of Hindoos; 
and saying to the poor Soodra and Chandala, “ stand off, for I am 
holier than thou.” 

I know not whether these humiliated castes are permitted to 
worship any of the higher order of the Hindoo deities Maiialalee, 
peculiarly styled the goddess of the Poor, is said to be composed of 
two distinct properties, the virtues of a goddess, and the vices of a 
criminal, fiom a monstrous union of impurity and \irlue having 
accidentally happened by mistake, as particulail^- recorded in the 
Hindoo legends. Sonnerat snys, Maiiatalee is the great goddess of 
the Parias; to honour her they have a custom of dancing ivith 
several pots of water on their heads, placed one above another. 
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these polb arc adorned willi the lca\cs of ihc margosies, a lice con- 
sccraled to her. Southey in the “ Citrsc of KcJiama” has liappily 
availed himself of this circumstance m saving the interesting 
Kailyal. 


Ncir lo ihc liol} mcr's \crclinl bnnk, 

'I lie •;ailpl\ir d form of Mnrntilec stood , 
It was nn idol roiighlj licwn of wood, 
Artlcssj and jioor, and riidc 
The goildess of the poor was she. 

None else regarded her wiili pictj 
Hut when tint hoi) inngc Kadj"il mcwM, 
To tint she sprung, lo that she elung. 

On her owai goddess, w itli close clasping arms, 
For life tJie maiden hung 


Dhuboy was chiefly inhabited by brahmins of diflcicnL orders; 
some of them n ere actively employed among the olhci castes of 
Hindoos, numbers seemed to pass ihcir lives in a stale of idigious 
indolence, and an apparent abstraction from sublunarj' objects, 
like the devotees at Senngham, described by the elegant Oime, 
“ living in a suboidination which knows no resistance, and slum- 
bering 111 a voluptuousness winch knows no wants.'” The brah- 
mins of Dhuboy repose from morning till night under the trees 
which border ihcir sacred lake, meditating on the Institutes of Menu, 
or bewildeiing themselves with the Avatars of Vishnu; nine in- 
carnations of that deity, which form an interesting part of the 
Hindoo mythology. 

In the inner court of the duibai at Dhuboy, into which my 
front veranda opened, an altar had been erected under a shady 
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popal-tree (ficus religiosa) which I carefully preserved ; a hollow 
cavity on the top contained the tulsee, or tulsi, (ocymum) a sacred 
plant of the Hindoos, to which they frequently resorted ; as also 
to a few of their dii penates, which were left in the surrounding 
niches; it was a scene nearly resembling that of Priam's palace 
m Troy. 


jEdibus m mediis, nudoque sub setheris axe. 

Ingens ara fiut, juxtaque vetemma laurus 

Incumbens arae, atque umbrS complexa penates, Virg, 

‘‘ In the centre of the court, and under the naked canopy of heaven, stood a large altar, 
” and near it an aged laurel, overhanging the altar, and encircling the household gods with 
its shade ” 

I sometimes almost envied these peaceful Hindoos the plea- 
sure they enjoyed in the performance of their religious duties, and 
the delights of social worship; in my sohtaiy situation I felt, for 
near four years together, a privation of all the sacied ordinances 
of Christianity, and from attendance on public woiship. During 
that period I had very little communication with Europeans, and 
no personal intercourse with one kindred mind: in such situations 
the Christian can happily experience, m some degree, the conso- 
lations so sweetly mentioned by the pious Cowper m a letter to a 
religious friend m a foreign country : 


” Ah ’ be not sad, although thy lot be cast 
“ Far from the flock, and in a dreaiy waste, 

" No shepherds’ tents u ithin thy •v icw appear, 
" But tlie chief Slieplierd is for ever near 
'* Til) tender sorrows, and lliy plaintive strain, 
“ Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain. 
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Thy teirs all issue from a source di\ me, 

'' And c\cry drop bespeaks a Sa\iour thine ' 

" Tnas tlius in Gideon's fleece tlie dens ncre found, 
" jVnd drouglil on all tlie drooping herbs around " 


In the southern pails of India, as I have fictpicnUy obsened, 
are abundance of chuichcs, and lliousands of Roman-catholic 
Chnslians, Avho aic genci ally converts fioni the lowest castes of 
Hindoos. In Guzciat ihcie arc very few of that pei suasion, 
and none in this part of the proiincc: among their priests and 
missionaries arc liberal and intelligent men, but these arc not 
numerous. Far be it fiom me to cast a leflcction upon any 
religious profession, pailicularl}’^ on missionaries from a Clnislian 
society; but certainly those of the Romish church do not ap- 
pear to have sown the seeds of that gospel which Paul planted 
and Apollos watered, and to which so great an increase was 
given in the days of the apostles. I nould not pass an un- 
chantable censure, but ive well know theic may be zeal without 
knowledge, the excellent, the liberal Bernier, who was a member 
of their own church, thus wiiles of the missionaries during his 
residence in India in the seienteentli century. 

“ Je ne s^auiois certaincmenl que jc n'approuve extiemement 
“ les missions et lest bons missionaires, et entant quhls sont Je re- 
“ fuge et la consolation des pauvres cli angers et voyageurs, el que 
“ par leur science, vie retenue et excmplaire, ils confondent Tigno- 
“ ranee et la vie libertine des infidelles; ce que ne font pas tou- 
“ jours quelques aiitres qui seroient bien mieux dans leurs couvens 
“ bien resserrez, au heu de nous vemr faire dans ces pais une 
“ momene de notre leligion, et qui par leur ignorance, jalousie. 
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“ vie libeitine, el abus de leur aulboriLe et caractere, se font ]es 
“ pierres de scandale de la loi de Jesus-Clirist : niais cela n'’emp6che 
“ pas que je n^’approuve extremement ]es missious, el les bons 
“ et savans missionaires; ils sent absolumenl necessaires.” 

There was not a Christian inhabitant either in Dhuboy or the 
districts under my care, the Mahomedans were in all respects 
similar to those 1 have descnbed m other places, and the Hin- 
doos brought to my recollection the simplicity of the patnarchal 
age; they had not been accustomed to any intercourse with 
Europeans, and while under the Mahomedan dominion their reli- 
gious and national customs were geneially tolerated. Soon after 
my ariival some venerable brahmins and principal Hindoos en- 
tieated of me that the Europeans belonging to the garrison might 
not be permitted to molest the monkeys, nor to fire at the pelicans, 
cranes, and water-fowl, which resorted to the lake. They not 
only dwelt upon the metempsychosis, but alleged that they were 
extremely useful in keeping the city and tank free from dirt and 
nuisances, and that for ages, even during the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, they had never been molested. It was a capital offence in 
ancient Egypt to kill an ibis or an hawk; the former was vene- 
rated because it devouied the serpents and reptiles which bred m 
/ 

the country after the inundation of the Nile: the inhabitants of 
Holland are as strongly attached to the stork, because it destroys 
the rats, mice, and other veiram which undermine the dykes. 
Supposing therefore that the Hindoos had similar reasons for their 
prejudice m favour of monkeys and pelicans, I readily granted 
their request; and this compliance led to another of far more im- 
portance, and indeed to the greatest favour I could confer upon 
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them, which was, that I would issue an order that no ox oi cow 
might be killed m the city, nor the flesh publicly exposed to sale. 
They said they knew the English soldiers would have beef where 
It was procuiablc; but as those animals were esteemed sacred, 
and none had evei been killed in Dhuboy during the Hindoo" 
o-oveinmenl, noi had a Mahomedan ever dared to offer such an 
oflence, they hoped, if I could not ciiliiely suppress the slaughter, 
that I would keep the whole mailer as piivate as possible during 
the houis of darkness. It would have been cruel as well as im- 
politic to have refused them so innocent and reasonable a lequest. 
I only wished the lestof my counliymcn there had been as indif- 
ferent to this part of ihcir food as m3’self, and their feelings should 
not have been wounded I made some fruitless attempts to reason 
with the brahmins on the necessity of killing animals intended for 
food, they opposed the doctiinc of the metempsychosis to all my 
arguments, and would ncithci admit the truth nor beauty of Pope’s 
more rational system. 


" The lamb thj not dooms to bleed to day, 

" Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleas’d to tlie last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood ” 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Egyptians believed, that on 
the dissolution of the body, the soul immediately entered into some 
other animal, and that after using as vehicles every species of 
terrestrial, aquatic, and winged creatures, it finally entered a second 
time into the human body, and that it underwent all these changes 
in the space of three thousand years. Very similar to these ideas. 
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are ihe revenes of the modern brahmins, ^Fith whom I found it 
fruitless to argue upon the metempsj^chosis or anj religious sub- 
ject; their pride and self-sufficiency militated against every attempt 
to convince them of their errors. The biahmms of Malabar 
usually treated such kinds of conversation with arrogance and 
contempt: those at Dhuboy affected either an air of superiority, 
or indifference. Indeed these extraordinary beings are so highly 
exalted in the institutes of Menu, that it is almost impossible it 
should be otherwise; for thus saith this celebrated Hindoo law- 
giver: 

“ From his high birth alone, a brahmin is an object of vene- 
ration, even to deities; his declarations to mankind are decisive 
evidence ; and the Veda itself confers on him tliat character. Never 
shall the king slay a brahmin, though convicted of all possible 
crimes; let him banish the offender from his realm, but with all 
his property secure, and his body unhurt. Although brahmins 
employ themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, thej" must 
invariably be honoured; for they are something transcendently 
divine.” 

Such were doubtless, in their own estimation, the brahmins at 
Dhuboj’^, who reposed under the solemn groves, or offered sacrifices 
m their temples. But how shall I describe the poor out-cast Chan- 
dalns, Avho vere not allowed to have a habitation w’lthin the city 
walls, and were compelled to live in wTClched huts at a distance 
from the western gale' which, on that account, was seldom fie- 
quenled by the other tribes, while the gale of diamonds, on the 
eastern face, w'as the resort of the zemindars, banians, and 
chief men of the city. I have described the abject condition of 
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of these Cliandalas and Paiiars at Bombay and Malabai ; it wili 
scaicely be believed by a liberal-minded Euiopean, that the very 
same code of the benevolent Menu, which deifies ihe biahmms,thus 
condemns to perpetual and hcredilaiy ignominy, the poor Chan- 
dala, created b}^ the same God, and born as pure and as innocent 
as the biahmin. 

“ The abode of the Cliandalas must be out of the town ; the}’’ 
must not have the use of entire vessels; their sole wealth must be 
doffs and asses. Their clothes must be mantles of the deceased; 
their dishes foi food, broken pots; their ornaments rusty iron; and 
continually must they roam from place to place. Let food be given 
to them m potsherds, but not b} the hands of the giver; and let them 
not valk by night in cities or towns.'' 

It cannot be sujiposed that with a set of men who preached 
and practised such docliincs, and encouraged their followers to do 
the same, my authority or arguments should have much influence. 
I did indeed wish to rediess the grievances of the Cliandalas, but 
I found It m vain to combat ivith the prejudices of a whole city; 
prejudices which are interwoven with eveiy part of the civil and reli- 
gious system of the Hindoos. AVhatawiong opinion have the 
Europeans, until very lately, formed of the brahmins, and lio-w 
many aretheie who still see no necessity for introducing among 
them the purity and benevolence of the gospel! But the veil is 
now withdrawn, and men of enlightened minds will make a just 
companson between the two religions. 

Let us not imagine that because the Hindoos do not admit of 
converts from other religions, they have no dissensions nor schisms 
among themselves; nor that the brahmms are so mild with those 
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iifIio diflfer from them in religious sentiment as they have been re- 
presented. Dr. Buchanan, when speaking of the Jama in Mysore, 
says that “ in a quarrel among the brahmins, the pai ty which ob- 
tained the victory, caused the priests of Jama, with as many of 
their followers as were obstinate, to be ground to death in oil- 
mills; while the remainder, who were converted by this powerful 
mode of argument, received pardon from the offended brahmins." 
This intelligent traveller further observes, that the houses at Tonoru, 
where this cruelty took place, are roofed with tiles, and covered 
with thorns, to prevent the monkeys from unroofing them, because 
those mischievous animals are very numerous, and to destroy them 
is reckoned a grievous sin. Those very persons who applaud the 
brahmins for having ground the Jamas m an oil-mill, shudder with 
horror at the thought of a monkey being killed. 

These Jainas are a very singular sect among the Hindoos; we 
find in the Asiatie Researches, that there are thiee classes of yatis, 
or ascetics, in this tribe, called Anuvrata^ Mahavrata, Nirvana, 
To attam the rank of Anuvrata, a man must forsake his family, 
entirely cutting off his hair, throwing away the sacred thread, 
holding m Ins hand a bundle of peacock's feathers, and an eaithen 
pot, and wearing only tawny coloured clothes; he must reside 
for some time in one of the temples. He next proceeds to the 
second -rank, Mahavrafa, when totally abandoning any degree of 
elegance in his dress, he uses only a rag fastened to a stnng round 
his loins, as a Brahmachdrl: he still retains his fan and pot; he 
must not shave his head with razors, but employs his disciples to 
pull out the hair by the roots. On the day, when this operation is 
performed, he abstains from food; at other times he eats only once 
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daily, of rice put in the palm of his hand. Having, for a con- 
siderable time, remained, m this state of probation, he attains the 
third degree of 'Nirv&na, he then lays aside even rags, and, being 
perfectly naked, he eats, once every second day, of rice, put by 
others in the palm of his hand; carrying about ■with him the clay 
pot, and a bundle of peacock^s feathers. It is the business of his 
disciples to pull out his hairs, and he is noL to walk, or move 
about, after the sun sets. He is now called by the dignified title 
of Nirmn, and the Jamas worship him as god of their tnbe, m 
-the like manner as the images, which they worship m their temples, 
of their ancient or Gwoos. 

“ The other Jamas, who have not entered into these lehgious 
vows, are obliged to abstain from the following things, viz. eating 
at night, slaying an animal; eating the fruit of those trees that 
give milk, pumpkins, young bamboo plants; tasting honey or 
flesh, taking the wealth of others, taking by force a marned 
woman; eating flowers, butter, cheese; and worshipping the gods 
of other religions. To abandon entirely the abovementioned, is 
to be a proper Jama. The Jamas, even the young lads, never 
taste honey, as it would occasion expulsion from their caste, they 
never taste intoxicating liquors, nor any other forbidden drink." 

Such are the penances and privations among the Jamas, m 
Hhuboy I had occasion to witness a thousand similar austenties 
of the devotees who frequented its sacred shrines, but I never 
saw one like the Brahmecharyi; an account of whom, with his por- 
trait reclining on a bed of ^iron spikes, was communicated by Mr. 
Duncan, the present governor of Bombay, to the Asiatic Society. 
This -wretched fakeer is descnbed as fixing himself on his ser-seja. 
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or bed of spikes, where he constantly day and night remains. 
“ To add to what he considers as the merit of this state of mortifi- 
cation, in the hot weather he has often logs of wood burning 
around him; and in the cold season, water falling on his head 
from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at some height above 
him ; and yet he seems contented, and to enjoy good health and 
spints. Neither do the spikes appear to be in any material degree 
distressing to him, although he uses not the defence of ordinary 
clothing to cover his body, as a protection against them.” 

In captain Wilford’s essay on the Sacred Isles in the west, com- 
municated to the Society, is a very curious arcount of some of 
these devotees, taken from the wntings of Ctesias, who accom- 
panied Cyrus and the ten thousand Greeks, in his unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Persia. Ctesias was taken prisoner, but being a phy- 
sician he became a great favourite with Artaxerxes Mnemon. In 
desenbing different countnes in Hindostan, four hundred years 
before the Christian eera, Ctesias says, “ beyond the sources of the 
“ Sipa-chora, is a tribe of men, who have no evacuations; they 
“ however make a little water occasionally; their food is milk 
“ alone, which they know how to prevent from coagulating in their 
“ stomachs- In the evening they excite a gentle vomiting, and 
“ throw up the whole.” “ This strange narrative is not without 
foundation. Many religious people in India, in order to avoid 
the defilement attending the coarser evacuations, take no other 
food but milk; and previous to its turning into faices, as they say, 
they swallow a small string of cotton; which, on tlieir pulling it 
back, bnngs up the milk, or those parts of it which they consider 
as the caput moTiuum. This they make the credulous believe; 
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tlicir disciples arc rcad^’’ to swear to it; and they have even de- 
luded persons olhcrvisc of great respectability. I suppose they 
conceal themselves vith great address; and their evacuations 
cannot be very frequent, nor copious; for they really live upon 
nothing else but a very small quantity of milk, though certainly 
more, as 1 should suppose, than they do acknowledge; and the 
ceremony of the string they perform, occasionally, before a few 
friends. I have known many of these people; they arc all her- 
mits, who seldom stir fiom the place they liavc fixed upon, tlicrc 
is one near the military lines at Sicrowrc, near Bernnres, on the 
banks of the Burna, but, 1 believe, he is rather m loo good a case 
for a man h\ing upon so scanty an alloivance." 

I have perused, with altcnlion and pleasure, colonel Wilks's 
History of hlysore, and have a\ ailed m}sclf of his valuable infor- 
mation respecting landed property in India. I admire, through- 
out the work, his philanthropic sentiments towards the Hindoos, 
and gladly subscribe to many of Ins liberal opinions; but I can- 
didly confess I cannot admit of all his reasonings on tins impor- 
tant subject. In the following extract from the appendix the 
vfovd foiabhj is printed in italics. Although mj" sentiments on the 
cremation of a Hindoo widow, on which that humane and bene- 
volent writer lays so great a stress, may differ, yet I trust our mo- 
tives to promote the happiness of the Hindoos are the same. I 
therefore disclaim cverj-^ idea of compulsion, or anj' weak, sinister, 
or improper means for their conversion to Christianity. No force, 
no coercive measures were employed by the Great Founder 
of our faith, nor by those who immediately followed the, steps pf 
heir Divine Master. How contrary to that letter from a Mahome- 
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dan pnnce in the, woik now before me, where it is expressly said, 
“ sla}" the infidels without distinction, wheresoevei thou cansl find 
them" was a power given by the Almighty Avenger to his prophet 
Mahomed, and to no other. But the Chnstian apostle, the Holy 
Messiah, according to universal admission, was not invested by the 
Almighty with the power of the sword, and never did undertake a 
holy war." The power of working miracles, the supernatural gift 
of languages, and the extraordinary operations of the Holy Spirit, 
sealed the ministry of the first apostles; mild persuasion, impres- 
sive conviction, united to a corresponding life and practice, marked 
the character of the pnmitive teachers, and were the most power- 
ful engines of proselytism ; their successors m every age, and m 
every nation, must regulate their conduct by such examples, if 
they wish to disseminate the truth of Christianity. 

I admit most of the arguments in the following quotations ; 
they are too obvious to be mistaken by an unprejudiced mind, 
and convince us of the necessity of blending the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove, in undertaking the great 
work of religious and moral improvement among a people so 
nvetted to ancient usages as the Hindoos. 

“ Of the actual system for the administration of justice to the 
native subjects of British India, I wish to speak with respect; because 
it originated and has been continued in the purest intentions. On 
the political question I presume to nsk but one short observation. 
It is impossible to separate the political tendency of laws from 
the genius of the government from which they emanate. The 
spirit of the Enghsh constitution assigns to the mass of the people 
an extensive control over the exercise of public authonty; and 
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deems the executive goAcrnmciiL to be llic rcprcscntnlivc of the 
public will 'I'liib spiiiL pcnatles the a\1io1c body of Us laws, these 
lawb necessarily reflect back, and reproduce the piinciplcs from 
nhich they spnng. and it is inatlcr for gra\c icflcction, that if 
this species of reaction should ever be jiroduccd in India, from 
that moment it is lost to this country foi ever. 'J’Jic cfllcicnt pro- 
tection of oui natnc subjects in all the rights ^^]ncll they them- 
‘^ches consider to be essential to then liapjnness, is certainly the 
most sacred and imperious of all oui clnties, and it is on this ex- 
press giound that our jnesent ugulations, considered as a S3'slcm 
of jurisprudence for the south of India, appear to me to rcquiic 
a radical lefoi m. 

“ fl’lic English end code professes to go\cin the Hindoos by 
their own laws the distinction of castes, m I nch is absolutely the 
kc3'-stonc of Jliiidoo law, has unfortunately either not been recog- 
nized at all in our laws and regulations, or mdnectl} treated with 
contempt, thus insulting the highei, without gratifying the low'ei 
classes; and, added to the novelty' of oui loims, exciting in both 
the apprehension of fuither change. It would be absurd and un- 
just to impute to the authors of this system the intention of pio- 
selylism, and it can only be lamented that it has contributed, 
among othei causes, to pioducc the belief of such an intention 
But if, as some publications give reason to believe, such views 
have really been entertained b}-- other persons, it -will be incum- 
bent on sober thmkeis senouslj'^ to considei that, exclusivelj’^ of the 
excess of visionary folly, it is a most unmanly, ungenerous, and 
unchristian deception, to veil this object under the pretext of re- 
specting the civil and lehgious customs and prejudices of the 
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people; for all their prejudices, all their opinions, and all their 
customs, from the most trifling to the most important, are abso- 
lutely incorporated -with their religion, and ought all to be held 
sacred. 

Tlie founder of a philosophical Utopia would certainly reject 
with abhorrence a system which tends to enslave the human 
mind, and to entail hereditary degradation on a large portion of his 
citizens. But we are not here discussing a speculative theory ; 
the objects in our contemplation are not metaphysical entities to 
be moulded into ideal forms; but human beings, already fixed 
in stubborn and immoveable prejudices, to which any system 
founded in wisdom and humanity must necessanly conform- It is 
not the question, it never can be a question, whether the English 
or the Hindoo code of religion and jurisprudence be entitled to 
the preference; but whether the Hindoo Jaw and religion, for they 
are one and the same, are, or are not, to be maintained, or whe- 
ther we are at liberty to invade both. If we profess to govern the 
Hindoos by their own laws, let us not falsify that profession by 
tearing them up by the roots, on the pretence of pruning and 
amending them. They are no longer Hindoo if they are subject 
to innovation. Before quitting this branch of the subject, it may 
be useful (for the sake of illustration) to examine tlie reasonable- 
ness of interfering with the most exceptionable of all their institu- 
tions. It has been thought an abomination not to be tolerated, 
that a widow should immolate herself on the funeral pile of lier 
deceased husband. But what judgment should we pronounce on 
the Hindoo, vho (if any of our institutions admitted the parallel) 
should forcibly pretend to stand betv een a Chnstian and the hope 
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of eternal salvation? And shall we not hold him to be a. driveller 
in politics and morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender to huma- 
nit3S vlio nould forcibhj wtesL this hope from the Hindoo widow? 
To return to the question of caste. To equalize them is impos- 
sible; to attempt It, ofiensive bc 3 'ond all endurance to those whom 
we would exalt, as well as to those whom we would debase; and if 
AYC possessed the power, to exercise it nould be a gross and into- 
lerable oppression. That our legulations, V here they do extend, 
and where they have not yet reached, arc considered Avith terror 
as the mstiuments of a foreign lulc, and that the Hindoos neilhci 
do nor can feel that they are governed by their own laws, seems 
to have been distinctly foreseen by that able and learned officer, 
major Leith, judge advocate general, who aided m the first com- 
pilation of the judicial regulations of Tort St. George. In a pre- 
liminary report he deprecates the idea of sudden innovation, and 
observes, “ that the sjstcm ought rather to grow out of the fust 
germ, than slait at once, full grown, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter, shaking a lance and aigis at the astonished native. TJiey 
will arise gradually, as the best laws ever have done, out of the 
manners and habits of the people, meliorating, and reflecting back, 
the principles they have derived fiom them.’’ 

“ If Anglo-Indian legislators would throw off a little of that, 
which they someivhat too largely ascribe to the natives of India, 
namely, the prejudice of education, they would find the rules of 
the proceeding prescribed by the Hindoo code (with all its numer- 
ous imperfections on its head), combined Avith the local customs, 
or common law of India, not ill adapted to the state of society to 
which it IS intended to apply; and m the panchaiet^ or Indian jury, ’ 
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which is (or rather was) universally established in the south as 
the common law of the land, an admirable instrument of practical 
decision.” 

To the last paragraph its intelligent author adds this note : The 
paiicliaiet, or Indian jury, is an institution so entiiely neglected, 
“ or misunderstood, that I believe its existence is now, for the first 
“ time, presented to the notice of the English reader.” I am happy 
to find this excellent judge passing so favourable an opinion on 
the only mode of administering justice I adopted during my resi- 
dence at Dhuboy; as will appear in the chapter set apart for that 
subject, under the name of panchaiit, or the “ decisio?i of five.” I 
was delighted with so simple and eflfectual a mode of satisfying all 
parties, and in confirmation of the colonel’s remark, I must ob- 
serve, that It was an institution perfectly new to me, and appeared 
to be so to all my European visitors 

I will now conclude this quotation. The Hindoo character, 
hke all others, is of a mixed nature, but it is composed of strange 
and contradictory elements. The man who may be safely trusted 
for uniformly unfolding the whole truth to an European in whom 
he reposes confidence, may be expected to equivocate, and even 
to contradict every word he has said, if called on to repeat it in 
the presence of a thud person, whom he either fears or suspects; 
and in one of these descriptions he usually includes all strangers. 
The same descnption of man, sometimes the same individual, who 
from pique, and often without any intelligible motive, will peijure 
himself without shame or compunction at a public trial, is 
faithful, kind, and respectable in the intei course of society, and 
the single but notonous fact of habitual lending and borrowing 
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of nionc}^ and cficcls, among tlic liusbandmcn, wilhoul bond, oi 
note, or witness, abundantly pio\cs that tins jicoplc, appal cntly so 
destitute of moials, in one Mew of llicir cbaraclci, aie in anotlici 
linbilually honest and tine in llieir dealings; that they muLiially 
trust, and deserve to be tinstcd. Tlie more intimately they aie 
known, tlie moie favourable is the judgnienL of eveiy good and 
humane European on the chaiactci of tins interesting people, but 
fully to understand them, lecpincs to ha\e lived and been edu- 
cated among them, as one of thciiisclvcs; and I conscientiously^ 
believe, that for the pin pose of disciiminaling the motn es of action, 
and the chances of truth in the CMdcncc of such a people, the 
matuic life of the most acute and able European judge, devoted 
to that single object, would not place him on a level with an intel- 
ligent Hindoo panchaiel. 

“ The fanciful notions of internal and external purity and un- 
cleanness (the former having a twofold division of bodily and 
mental) arc the foundations of most of the distinctions of castes 
which seem so absurd to Europeans, 'ko the question of what is 
the diffeiencc between such and such a caste, the fust answei will 
ccitamly be to indicate what they respectively can and cannot eat, 
but when we consider the plausible dogma not altogether unknow n 
in Euiope, that a rcgulai and abstemious life (uhich they would 
name the internal purity of the body) contiibutcs to mental ex- 
cellence, we may be disposed to judge with more charily of the 
absurdity of these distinctions. The Jungum piiests, and the elect 
among their disciples, abstain altogcthei fiom animal food, while 
the Sheneveea brahmins of the Concan and the Decan indulo-c in 
fish; and many of Bengal, Hindoslan, and Cashmire, eat the flesh 
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of a fawn, of mutton, and whatever is slam in sacnfice. The brah- 
mins of the south abhor these abominations, but the latter at least 
IS distinctly authorized by Menu, and all the ancient Smirtis, as 
the most bigotted are compelled to admit.” 

“ In the leadinff traits of the doctrine of the Juno-um we recos- 
mze the hand of a rational reformer; one pait is not so favour- 
able. The Jungum profess the exclusive worship of Siva; and 
the appropnate emblem of that deitj’^ m its most obscene form, 
enclosed in a diminutive silver or copper shrine, or temple, is sus- 
pended from the neck of every votar}’^, as a sort of personal god; 
and from this circumstance they are usuall}’- distinguished by the 
name of ling-mjet^ or hngevunt. They profess to consider Siva as 
the only God; but on the subject of this mode of devotion they 
are not communicative, and the other sects attribute to them not 
verj’’ decent mysteries. It is however a dogma ofgeueial notoriety, 
that if a Jungum has the mischance to lose his personal God, he 
ousht not to survive that misfortune.” 

Who can read Sir William Jones’ dissertations on the mj-^stical 
poetry of the Persians and Hindoos without exquisite pleasure.? 
His comments are admirable, and his quotations from Barrow and 
Neker fill the soul with ecstasy. It would be a rash attempt to 
controvert what that elegant and experienced writer has said on 
the absorption of the religious brahmins: from my own knowledge 
of those devotees on the sacred banks of the Nerbudda, I admit 
it all. “ A figurative language,” that celebrated onentalist observes, 
“ in expressing the fervour of devotion, or the ardent love of 
cieated spirits towards their beneBcent Creator, has prevailed from 
time immemorial in Asia; particularly among the Persian theists, 
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bolli ancient Hushnngts and modern Sfijh] who seem to have 
borrowed il from the Indian philosophers of ihcVcdaiHa scliool; 
and their docliincs aic also believed lo be the soiiicc of that sub- 
lime, but poetical theology, which glows and spaiklcs in the ivriL- 
mgs of the old acadcmuls. It is a smgulai species of poetry, 
which consists almost wholly of a mystical ichgious allegoiy, 
ihoiKrh it seems, onaliansicnl view, Lo contain onh' the sentiments 
of a w'lldand voluptuous hlicilmism. Now^, admitting the dangci of 
a poetical style, in wdiich the limits bctw'ccn vice and enthusiasm 
are so minute as lo be hardly distinguishable, we must beware of 
censuring it sevcicly, and must allows it to be natuial, though a 
warm imagination may can}' it to a culpable excess, for an ar- 
dently gi aleful piety is congenial to the undepraved nature of 
man, whose mind sinking under the magnitude of the subject, 
and struggling lo express its emotions, has leconrse to metaphors 
and allegories, wdiich it sometimes extends beyond the bounds of 
cool reason, and often lo the brink of absurdity ” 

Situated as I w^as among the brahmins I had ample opportunity 
of witnessing the truth of those passages wdnch the illustrious pre- 
sident thought necessary lo lay before the Asiatic Society. I ad- 
mit the truth and influence of the sublime communion to which 
he alludes, on some of the biahrainical piieslhood; yet, as I have 
had occasion to askm anothei place, what is the religion of the mil- 
lions of Hindoos, who are not initiated into their mystical reveries? 
Sir William Jones allows that his quotation fiom Bariow holders 
upon quietism, and enthusiastic devotion; and perhaps among 
Christians there may be only a few, who, like Penelon and others 
of that descnption, attain to that holy approximation, thatmeflable 
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communion, with their Creator and Redeemer, by the influence 
of the Divine Spirit; but theie is a simple, a practical, and a de- 
lightful path, for the humble Christian of smaller attainments; a 
religion Avhich will render him useful and happy m this world, 
and blessed for ever in that which is to come* a religion, which 
expressly assures us, that to whom much is given, from him much 
will be required ; but where only one talent is committed, the im- 
provement of only one talent will be expected. Therefore, allow- 
ing to the brahmins all their pretensions, the Hindoo religion, 
when opposed to the philanthropy and benevolence of the gospel, 
IS unsocial, proud, and uncharitable. 

The sublime passages so often quoted from the Hindoo scnp- 
tures and oriental poets, excite our admiration. But the brah- 
mins and sflfis alone can comprehend them ; passages far more 
sublime may be selected from theOld and New Testament. Notlung 
can exceed the energy and beauty of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
nothing can equal the beatitudes m the sermon on the mount; 
nor can any onental imagery of the shastah and vedas be com- 
pared with the subhme and energetic language of that ancient 
poem, the book of Job. 

The profusion of hewn stone, and remains of sculpture, scat- 
tered about Dhuboy, is astonishing; the walls and towers were 
built entirely of large square stones. The west front, which is the 
only part remaining in any degree of perfection, presents a grand 
view of the ancient fortifications; the terreplein, several feet broad, 
is supported by a colonnade of pillars, which form a casemate or 
covered piazza, the whole length of the waU, m a style of elegance, 
not only ornamental beyond any thing I have seen elsewhere. 



but lien in icpaii nuisl lime nflbnlcd cxccllonl ncconiniotlalion 
for an India gai risen, w ho g('nciall\ jircfci a co^('l('d shed or \c~ 
randa to a close room. This colonnade, half a mile in Icnglli, 
rc‘>cmblcs the poilicos in fiont of the barracks at tlic ancient cit}' 
of Ponipcia; where the soldicis’ names me wiitlen m a rude in.in- 
nci on the walls, and aflci a lapse of seventeen hundred \cars aic 
still legililc. 'J’lic barracks at Pompcia sniiound alaigc court, -with 
a portico m front of then sieejmig rooms, then appearance in- 
stantly icimnded me of the forlificalions at l^hnbo} , and the 
Mila and gaidcns w iihout the irate of Pompci.i, .is well as many 
objects both tlieic and m Ilerenlaneum, were conlJlleteI^ oiicntal. 
No town m Indi.i, noi an> otlu i p.irl of tlie globe, can cicatc 
those pecuhai sens.itions which absorb the spectator when he bc- 
liolds two cities biought to light after being bniicd nc.ir two thou- 
sand years, the one undei a toricnt of liquid fne, the other o\cr- 
whclmcd by a mountain of burning ashes and Aolcanic produc- 
tions. Herculaneum still remains in a sublcriane.in state, but at 
Pompcia, cleared of ashes, pumice-stones and cinders, wntli the 
plantations and vinejaids which dining a lapse of ages had pro- 
grcssiich coicied tliciii, the astonished travellci beholds temples, 
theatres, houses and tombs, again icstoied to day, and on a level 
wuth thesunounding plain! The massive covciing having been re- 
moved, the modern visitoi w'.alks thiough the streets, visits the 
temples, ascends the amphithealies, and enleis the houses, shops, 
and porticos of the ancient Romans, with the same facilit y as wdien 
they w'ere fiisL fmibhcd In some he finds the furnituie not y^et 
removed; in a few the skeletons of ihcir inhabitants still remain. 
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It IS a scene which fills the mmd with new sensations, impossible to 
describe, or previously to conceive. 

But the immediate object which caused me to take this retro- 
spective view, was the Roman villa just mentioned. On entering 
the portal I fancied myself in one of the modern mansions of an 
oriental city, and particularly the durbar which I so long occu- 
pied in Dhuboy. Like the Asiatic houses, the Pompeian villa 
consisted of several ranges of apartments, surrounding a large aiea, 
with a fountain and garden m the centre; each floor had a ve- 
randa, or portico overlooking the garden, and shading the rooms, 
leading also to the closets, baths, and store-iooms similar to those 
m India: these had been then lately cleared, and discovered the 
tracery of the flower-beds, and channels from the fountain, all 
perfect. In the extensive cellars which encircle the area, under 
the summer apartments, I saw several wine jars, some fixed in the 
lava, otheis standing loose against the wall, many of them con- 
tained the dne,d lees of red wine, which even then retained a fra- 
grant odour. 

In clearing the rubbish from one of these cellars the work- 
men discovered eight skeletons of the unhappy family crowded 
together agamst the door, which opened outwards into the area; 
and, from the accumulation of lava, could not be pushed forwards; 
thither these devoted 'persons had fled for refuge from the burning 
atmosphere above; some of the females were adorned with brace- 
lets of gold and jewels; the master of the house stood next 
the door with one hand on the key, and a purse of gold in the 
other. 
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port the massy fabric; the architraves and borders round the 
coinpaitments of figures are very elegant, and the groups of 
warriors, pei forming martial exercises, on horseback, on foot, and 
on fighting elephants, approach neaier to the athletic gladiators 
and classical bas-reliefs of ancient Greece, than anj’^ performances 
m the excavations of the Elephanta, or the best finished temples I 
have seen m FJindostan. The warlike weapons of the soldiers, 
with their armour, as also the jewels, chains, and ornaments in the 
caparisoned horses and elephants, are admirably finished, there is 
likewise a profusion of lions, camels, birds, and serpents, too nume- 
rous to discriminate. In one compartment, a man and woman, 
standing under a plantain-tree, with an infant at their feet, are 
very conspicuous; it forms a separate group, resembling the gene- 
ral repiesentation of Adam and Eve in paradise. The serpent, 
which forms so distinguished a feature m the Hindoo mythology, 
and is usually introduced with our fiist parents, made no part of 
this sculpture, although a prominent subject m other places. 

In the sculpture of the eastern portal the cobra di-capello was 
very distinguishable, and not only this species, but a variety of 
other large snakes abounded in the city and its environs, espe- 
cially mthe banian-groves without this beautiful gate. The luinous 
buildings near the durbai were so infested by serpents of almost 
every description, that I fiequently employed the charmers to with- 
draw them. The cobra di-capello, like those mentioned at Ba- 
roche, were considered as the guardian gemi of my garden. The 
brahmins and Hindoo astrologers of Dhuboy on heanng my escape 
from the hooded-snake, and the cobra minelle found in such num- 
bers in my bed-chamber at Bombay, began their astrological cal- 
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culalions, made abimdaiiL use of the astrolabe, and in due time 
recoided me on then cabalisLical tablets as aierjliicky man, foi 
which I Aias indebted to 1113^ fi lends and protcctois in the coluber 
tube. Tacitus sa3Sj Neio in his infanc3^ uas supposed to have 
been guarded b3'- two serpents. According to Muiph3s Suetonius 
explains the origin of this fable, from a leport that ccitain assassins 
weie hired b3’- hlessahna to strangle Ncio in his bed, in oidci to 
lemove the rival of Britannicus. The men went to execute their 
puipose, but Avcie frightened b3' a seipcnt that ciepL fiom undci 
his pillow. 'J'his talc ivas occasioned by a serpent’s skin being 
found ncai Nero’s pillow; which, by Ins mothci’s oidcr, he uorc 
for some time upon his light arm, enclosed in a golden bracelet. 

In the Indian Antiquities, a woik of deep leseaich and gicat 
meiit, the author ingcniousB^ rcmaiks, “ that it is impossible to 
say in what country the woiship of serpents fust onginated. The 
serpent was piobabB^ a 53^11 bol ol the KccKcSai[j(,uv, or evil genius; 
and those Avhosc fcais led them to adoie, b3' wa3^ of pacifying the 
evil dmmon, erected to the serpent the first altar. In succeeding 
periods, its annual lenewing of its skin, added to the great age to 
which it sometimes ariived, induced the primitive lace to make it 
the symbol of immortality. Seipents biting then tails, or inter- 
woven m lings, were theucefoiuaids their favourite s3mibols of 
vast astionomical cycles, of the zodiac, and sometimes of cternit3^ 
Itself. In this usage of the symbol we see it enfolding all the sta- 
tues of gods and deified rajahs m the sacred caverns of Salselte 
and Elephanta Symbols also being the arbitrary sensible signs 
of intellectual ideas, in moral philosophy, the serpents, doubtless 

from what they themselves observed of it, and from the Mosaic 
yoL. Ti. 2 u 
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tradition concerning its being more subtle than any other animal, 
became the emblem of wisdom. An ancient Phoenician fragment, 
preserved m the CEdipusAEgyptiacus, fully explains the notion which 
the Egyptians and other pagan nations entertained of this compound 
hieroglyphic, the globe, wings, and serpent, which decorated 
the portals of their proudest temples. Jupiter, says the fragment, 
IS an imagined sphere; from that sphere is produced a serpent. The 
sphere shews the divine nature to be without beginning or end; 
the serpent, his word, which animates the woild and makes it 
prolific; his wings, the Spirit of God, that by its motion gives life 
to the whole mundane system." 

The principal image m the temple at the east gate of Dhuboy 
IS said to have diamond eyes, from their magnitude I doubt their 
reality: the brahmins have probably exchanged those magnificent 
ornaments foi stones of infeiior value. Whether this portal was 
dignified with the appellation of the gate of diamonds from those 
brilliant eyes of the deity, or fiom its costly architecture, I cannot 
say; but I have no doubt that this immense work, with the sanctity 
annexed to it, as well as to the temple itself, is indebted for its 
celebrity to its eastern situation, as much as for its ornaments. 
Possibly had it not been erected m that relative aspect it would 
not boast of such magnificence. Whether this gate was pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the entrance of the ancient Hindoo rajahs, 
and brahmins of the higher ordei, or whether opened only foi 
the admission of religious processions, I could not learn from 
tradition. 

We know from ancient history that the east was generally con- 
sidered to be a more sacred aspect than the other cardinal points; 
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whether from the sun rising in lliat quarter of the lieavens, or 
from what other cause is unncccssar}^ to inquire. Mauy passages 
from sacred and profane authors might be adduced in suppoit of 
this idea, none perhaps more sinking oi approiniatc than an oc- 
curience in the visions of Ezekiel; when “a man appeared with a 
measuring-lmc, and brought him to the gate of tlie temple at 
Jerusalem, whose piospecl is towards the east, and measured it 
round about: he measured it on the east, and west, and north, and 
south sides, five hundred reeds eaeh, with the mcasuiing-reed; he 
measured it by the four sides, it had a wall round about, five hun- 
dred reeds long and five hundred broad; to make a separation be- 
tween the sanctuaiy and the piofane place. Afterwards he brouo-ht 
me to the gate, even tliegatc that lookelli towards the east: and be- 
hold the glory of the God of Israel came from the way of llie east • 
and his voice was like the voice of many \valcrs ; and the ea".: 
shined with his glory; and the gloiy of the Lord came into tec 
house by the way of the gate whose prospect is toward the sa*-. 
Then said the Lord unto me, this gate shall be shut, it sha? -- 
be opened, and no man shall enter in by it: because the Lo'-a ' 

God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be sjn ' 

IS for the prince; the prince, he shall sit in it to eat bres" ; - 
the Lord: he shall enter by the way of the porch of that r^- - 
shall go out by the way of the same." 
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all the coluber genus, or trusting to the reputed benevolence of 
the -warning lizard, they enjoyed a bstless indolence, or entered on 
the political news of the day, a favourite topic with most of the 
castes in India. Under these trees were some rude altars of single 
stones; uncouth, and apparent!}" unhewn; smooth by age and 
the friction of the woi shippers, especially an ordeal stone under 
a banian-tree, daily strewed with flowers, and anointed with oil, 
where the citizens generally assembled for their morning discus- 
sions This scene reminded me of Nestor at Pylos, and shews a 
gieat similant}' of manners. 


" The old man early rose, -n^alk’d forth, and sate 
- On polish’d stone before his palace gate , 

" -V^lth unguents smooth the lucid marble shone, 

" WTiere ancient Nelens sat, a rustic throne , 

But he descending to the infernal shade. 

Sage Nestor fill'd it, and the scepter sway’d ” Odyssey. 


A public well without the Gale of Diamonds was a place of 
still greater resort; there most travellers halted for shade and re- 
freshment. The -women, as already mentioned, frequent the foun- 
tains and reservoirs morning and evening to draw vater. Many of 
the Guzerat wells have steps leading down to the surface of the w ater, 
others have not; nor do I recollect any furnished with buckets and 
ropes for the convenience of a stranger, most travellers are therefore 
provided with them, and halcarras and religious pilgrims frequently 
carry a small brass pot, affixed to a long string for this puiposc. 
The Samai'ilan woman, m the memorable conveisation -with our 
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Saa^iour, sa3's unlo him, “ Sir, lliou liasL nothing to draw Avilh, 
and the Avell is deep, from whence then hast thou that living Avater?’' 
Nolliing IS inoic common than for stiangers to cntci into conver- 
sation upon such occasions. Happy Avas the meeting of the avo- 
nian of Sychar Avith llic holy traveller at Jacob'’s Avell. An assem- 
blage of pilgrims at an oriental icscrvoii, often brings to mind the 
interview in Samaiia. When at Rome I purchased a picture on 
this subject, by Gucicino, laigc as life, reckoned one of the finest 
Avorks of that master* meekness and dignity aic happil}' blended 
in the Saviour’s countenance, and the Avholc composition is a chef 
d’ouvre of the Italian school. I spent much of my time with the 
amiable Angelica Kauflhian, aaIiiIc finishing the laige picture of 
our Saviour uttering those endcaiing Ai'oids, “ Sufiei little children 
to come unto me, and foibid them not* for of such is the king- 
dom of God'” The maikcd countenance of the disciples, ma- 
ternal love piessmg foiwaid AVith infants at the breast, the inno- 
cence of the children aheady embiacmg his knees, and the tcndei 
sympathy of the surrounding spectatois, aatic all admiiable, but 
m the character of the Divini: Redkcmer Angelica transcended 
her usual excellence, and formed a union of majesty and meekness 
not easy to conceive. The expicssion of majestj'^, or dignity, 
alone, Avas compaiatively easy to a mind accustomed to sublime 
ideas, meekness and humility still more so, to combine them 
Avith propiiety lequiied all the efforts of hei transcendent genius. 
Angelica told me she had often dAvelt with pleasuie on my 
picture by Guercino, it had in some degree been a model for 
her oAvn. A learned fiiend, eminent in his profession, on seeing 
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jt at Stanmore Hill, wrote the following extempore lines, which I 
trust he will forgive me for inserting. 

Soon as the silken curtain I undraw. 

My soul IS fill’d with reverential awe , 

Etnobons vanous agitate my breast. 

With fear, gnef, joy, alternately imprest 
When the frail ftir Samaritan I view 
Trembling with conscious guilt, I tremble too ' 

Like her, I seem a wretched sinner, brought 
Before that God, who knows man’s inmost thought , 

With shame abash’d, back from mjself I start. 

And keen remorse and sorrow pierce my heart 
But when that image meets my ravish’d sight. 

Where softness, grace, and dignity, unite 

Meekness with majesty, I thmk I see ' 

My God himself cloth’d in mortality' 

His eyes beam mercy, whde his lips reprove. 

Tempering rebuke wath gentlenes,s and love 
His hand uphfted, points the way to hea\ en , 

I hear his voice — ” Bepent and be forgiven 
Desponding fears no more my peace destroy, 

SoKRow’s black gloom, Horn npens into joy ' 

But, if a mere resemblance here pourtray’d. 

The child of Art, the effect of light and shade. 

Can to my mmd such strong sensabons call, 

O' vv hat must be the Great Original ' B I. S. 1797- 

Having desenbed the eastern gate of Dhuboy, and the interesting 
sccner}' in its vicinity, I may observe that the Bhauts and Cliurruns, 
the only historians of Guzerat, account for this expensive and sump- 
tuous portal and the other magnificent structures in the city, by the 
following story; which is probably founded on fact, though blended 
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with fable. Their traditions relate that, many centuries ago, a 
Hindoo ia]ah, named Sadaiia Jai Siting, the “ Lion or Vic- 
tory,” reigned m Pulton, the PaHhona, or Paitana, of the ancient 
Giecks; a city built on the banks of the river Godaven/, at a great 
distance fiom Dhuboy 

According to the privileged custom of oriental monarchs, this 
lajah had seven ivivcs, and many concubines; the first in rank, 
and his greatest favourite, Yas called Ratanalre, the Lustre ^ 
or Jewels,” an additional name conferred upon her, expiessive 
of tiansccndent worth and superior beauty; m which, and eveiy 
elegant accoinplishmenl, she excelled all the ladies m the liaram. 
She thus piescned an ascendancy over the rajah, notwithstanding 
she had no child, and several of the rest liad presented him with 
princes. The intiigues and jealousies among the secluded females 
in the eastern haranis are well known; they prevailed powerfully 
at Pulton, where the ladies w-erc all jealous of Rattanalee, and 
used every means to alienate the rajalfs afterLion from his favou- 
rite, but wdien they found that she also w^as m a state of pregnancy, - 
their hatied knew' no bounds. Accoiding to the superstitious 
customs of the Hindoos, they emploj'ed chaims and talismans to 
prevent the birth of the child; and the beloved sultana, supersti- 
tious and credulous as themselves, imagined their spells had taken 
effect, and that while she lemamed m the palace, her infant would 
never see the light. 

Impressed w'lth these ideas, she departed with a splendid re- 
tinue to sacrifice at a celebrated temple on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, and after a long journey arrived late m the evening at a 
sacred grove and lake, about ten miles fiom the river, on the very 
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spot where Dhuboy now stands; there the princess pitched her 
tents, intending to conclude her journey the next morning. In 
this grove dwelt a Gosannee, who had renounced the world, and 
passed his life in religious retirement. On hearing of Rattanalee^'s 
arnval he requested to be admitted into her presence; a request 
which IS seldom refused to those holy men ; he desired her not to 
pioceed anj* further, as that grove was sacred, and there in a 
few days she would be delivered of a son. The princess followed 
his advice, and continued in her encampment until the birth of 
her child, who, at the Gosannee’s desiie, was named Viseldow, or 
“ the child of twenty months," 

This pleasing news was soon conveyed to the rajah, who de- 
clared young Viseldow heir to his throne; and finding hzs mother 
delighted with the spot where she had obtained the blessing, and 
fearful of returning among the ladies of the haram, he ordered the 
lake to be enlarged, the groves extended, and a city elected, sur- 
rounded by a strong fortification, and beautified with every costly 
decoration. The most eminent artists were engaged to buildThis 
famous city, and over them was placed a man of superior abili- 
ties, who lived to complete the immense work, thirty-two years 
aftei its commencement. At that time Viseldow had succeeded 
his father on the thione of Putlon, but generally resided at the 
place of his nativity , where, on dismissing the several aitisls, he 
made them suitable presents, butdesiious of more amply gratifying 
the man to w'hose supenor taste it vas indebted for such extraordi- 
nary beauty, he desired him to name a reward for his services The 
architect respectfully replied, that being happy m tlie prince’s favour 
he wanted neither money nor jewels, but as the place had not yet 



icccucd niiy parlicwluv name, he enucalccl il might be called 
aflci his oNMi, Du\)howoy, winch wa^ immediately gr»mlcd, and with 
a slight nllei avion is the name it still ictains. 

Thcic IS a sloiy something simdai to this, m tlic A>cen AKbery. 
icspectmg Dunsiajh, the loundcr ol the Gii'/erat monarch}, in llic 
one hnndied and iifl} -fom ih ye.ii ol ihchcina, it mentions Piitton 
as li.iMiig been built by th.it ]iniicc, w hose mother was deliieicd 
of him m llie wiUh of On/oial, wheic .1 liciimL look charge 
of linn. 

Dlniboy Ibi a lomr tune was inhabited only b} Hindoos, no 
hrusbuhnan being pel inittcd to reside w illnn the w .ills, noi niulci 
an} pictencc to bathe 01 wash in the tank, but a young Maho- 
incdan stranger, named Sciad Hallah, on .1 pilginn.igc with Ins 
inoihei Ttlainali-Doocrc. in their way to Mecca, aliixlilcd at a cara- 
v.insar} , without the gates of Dlnibo} ; and Sciad ] 3 allah, liaxmg 
licaid imich of Us maginficcnce, walked in to gratify his ciiriosily. 
Afici viewing the curious gates and icnijiles on the boidcis oi' the 
tank, and igiioianL ol any piohibilion to the contiaiy, he raslily 
icnturcd to bathe in the saeicd lake the br.ihmins, deeming the 
walci polluted, inci ailed on the rajah to punisli the c]elm([uciit 
by euUing oil his liands, to deter olhcis A 0111 following his ex- 
ample* he w'as then luiiicd out of the city with disgrace, and 
thus covered with shame, and weak with the loss of blood, he 
could but )ust reach his mother at the caiavansaiy, and tlieic 
expired. 

These strangers -wcic IMaliomcdans of distinction, then on ihcir 
way to Surat to embaik for the Red Sea, fiom the intciioi paits 
of Hmdostan. M.rlimali-Doocrc, after the first paiox'ysm of grief, 
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laid a^idc her pilgnniagc, and vowed icvcngc. Slic immediately 
returned to lier own countiy, and sued to hei so\eicign to lediess 
tins disgrace and eruelt}' to her family, he immediately oidcred 
a large army to maich under the eommand of his Mzicr against 
Dhubo}'. The siege continued for sc\cral 3'cais, at length famine 
rafimg in the cit}’, the gamson having no hopes of foicign assist- 
ance, made a sally, and fought yith enthusiasm: adicadful slaughtci 
ensued, but the bcsicijers were at length victorious, the pimcipal 
Hindoos fled to a distant countr}', and the Mahomedans cnleicd 
the city On MCwing the strength of the works, the mzici dctei- 
mincd to destroy' them: three sides of the fortress ycic immc- 
diatclv lazcd to the ground; the beauty and elegance of the iicst 
f.icc, and the magnificence of the four double gates picscncd 
them from his fui^'; thej’’ lemain to this da}’’ splendid momimcnls 
of the aichilcclural taste of the ancient Hindoos. 

After the destruction of Dhuboy, the jMahomedans ictiimcd 
to their o\\ n countr}, and the cit}' remained for man}’’ ycarj> m a 
st.itc of desolation. iM.ihma Doocrcc, the lad}' on -whose account 
llic expedition had been undertaken, came with the aimy against 
])hubo\, and dying dining the siege, was rcveicd as a saint, and 
buried in a groie near the gate of diamonds, where hei tomb still 
icmains Near it a jierforated stone, .ilrcady mentioned, is iisi'il tor 
orde.il liials, and I was otien obliged to ronsrnt to tins expeiiment 
m taiour ol in|ured innoei ncc, from the faith winch the jiii’sent 
mil ibil.mt^ ol b)hubo\, both Hindoo', and Alahonu d.ins, pl.u c m 
ihi' ‘'anctit} oi ilu'. Ihiuh-*. M'Ik' monument of Sciarl li.itl.ih i' 

Ml er ill it ol his iiioiIm i, 

''‘'-hen tile Mojub tin ill} toii(|ucr('d Gu/< rat, JJlnibov 


OIK ' 
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more became populous, and icmiiincd under llicir go^crnmcnl 
upwards of Uvo cculuiics, il then fell inlo the liands of llic I\Icdi- 
rauasjulio rcbiiiU the Avails m llicir picscnlhelciogcncous condition, 
undci them it conliinicd until tlic bcginningof 1780, Avlicn, during 
the I\rahi alia Avar with the I'higlish, gcncial Goddaid ajipearcd bc- 
foic It at the head ofnn Englisli arm} from T^engal "While lie a\ as 
preparing for a siege, the pundit aaiUi the jMahi alia Hoops cvaeii- 
alcd the cit} m the night, and the next moining the English look 
possession. GcncialGoddaid having cslablishcd aganison,maichcd 
to the conquest of yVlimcdabad, and 1 a\ as appointed to take charge 
of this ncAV acquisition, and to collect thciCAcnucs, still letainir:; 
my situation as a iiicinbci of the council at J3aiochc, Avhcrc 1 or- 
rnsionallv lesided. 
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therefore gather the people together, and encamp against the 103'al 
ciL}", and take It, lest I take the cit3', and it be called after m3’' name/' 

I had not been raan3" weeks in Dhnbo3", befoie it was sur- 
rounded by the Mahratta army, consisting of near an hundred 
thousand horse and foot, who encamped within sight of the walls, 
although not within reach of our cannon. The Dhubo3’' gariison 
consisted only of three companies of Bombay sepo3’s, commanded 
b3’' three Euiopean officers, a few European artiller3^-men and 
lascais, with five byiacs of Arabs and Scindian infantr3\ Our 
situation was ver3’' unpleasant; but finding from the halcarras and 
spies sent into the enemy's Camp, that ^103^^ entei lamed a much 
higher opinion of our strength, we were in hopes the city might 
be defended until we received a reinforcement from Baroche. 

Two English gentlemen, with whom I uas intimatc]3’' ac- 
quainted, were at that time hostages in the Mahratta camjD; one in 
the civil seivice on the Bombay establishment, the othci amihtar3’' 
officer. The former contnved to send me secretly a few woids con- 
cealed within the tube ofa\ei3' small quill, run into the messengers 
ear, to inform me of the enemy determination to lecapluic Dhu- 
bo3', adiising me, as I could expect no lehef fiom Baroche, and 
general Goddard's arm3' was puisumg a different direction, to make 
the best terms possible, and deliver up the keys to the Mahiatta 
sndar, as all lesistance would be -vain. M3’ hbiar3’^ at Dhuboy 
was ven’ scanl3’; the Annual Begisteis and Enc3’clopcdia -wcic 
its principal treasures I consulted the commanding officci, and 
looked ovci ^allous articles of capitulation, that in case of neces- 
sity wc might at least have made honourable tcims, and ha\ing 
no artillcr3’ officer, noi engineer, iic studied the ticatiscs on foili- 
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ficalion, gunnery, and similar subjects to strengthen the ramparts, 
repair the towers at the diamond gate, and render the old Mah- 
ratta guns of some service. Foitunately at this critical penod, 
the approach of general Goddard, with his conquering aimy from 
Ahmedabad, was announced, the Mahrattas instantly broke up 
their encampment, and retreating towaids Poonah, the general 
marched to Surat. 

It having been suggested to me that authentic official informa- 
tion, connected with the subject, mtioduced with brevity, would 
be interesting and satisfactory, I shall transcribe part of my pub- 
lic correspondence after I had been a year at Dhuboy, and had 
put the fortifications into tolerable repair: premising that in my 
retired situation, among people strangers to Europeans, and with 
very few artificers from Baroche, my Encyclopedia was of won- 
derful utility; the Indians thought it contained all knowledge, 
from building a castle to making a gun-cairiage, and were con- 
stantly consulting it, and so ingenious and persevering were the 
Indian artificers, that in a few months after my arrival I had fui- 
mshed the duibai with chairs, tables, sofas, and other necessary 
articles, aftei the latest fashion from Europe, finished entirely by 
the natives of Guzerat. 

I shall in the fiist place make a few e'stiacts from my mstruc- 
tions from the chief and collector-general of Baroche and its de- 
pendencies, on my being appointed collector of Dhuboy, to shew 
the moderation and justice which universally prevailed on such 
occasions m India. 

As I have appointed you collector of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s revenues at Dhuboy, and its districts, you will please to 
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proceed immediately thither, with the troops intended for its gar- 
rison, as per enclosed return, which general Goddard will rein- 
force -with a company of Bombay sepoys from his army; and then 
the garrison will be abundantly sufficient, in the opinion of those 
who should be judges, to defend it against any attack of the coun- 
try powers. Sundry guns and stores are also sent for the use of 
Dhuboy, accounts of which will be given you by the storekeeper. 

General Goddard has left in Dhuboy four companies of Bom- 
bay sepoj^s, to garrison it until our detachment arrives, when they 
will join his aimy; and on your arrival the officer commanding 
these sepoys will deliver over charge of it to you, you must ac- 
coidmgly take charge of the fort, and all its dependencies, which 
in anj'’ respect belonged to, or were under the government of the 
peshwa, his officers, or agents, but cautiously avoid, until hostili- 
ties aie actually commenced against Putty Sihng, to interfere with, 
or in any shape molest his people, or their concerns. I also en- 
close you a list of the Arabs and Scindians, consisting of five by- 
lacs, entertained as part of the gariison for Dhuboy, specifying 
their respective pay They will proceed thither with the detach- 
ment from Baroche 

“ As Dhuboy was taken by force of aims, and did not surrender 
on any articles of capitulation, in course whatever houses or pro- 
perty belonged to the peshwa, his officers, agents, or servants, 
are become the property of the Honourable Company, and as 
such, must be taken charge of by you, and not given up without 
orders from me. 

“ The whole of the purgunna is to be considered as the Honour- 
able Company’s property, until the claims any person or persons 
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Ir.uo on il Toi vaicfa. ]nstl.u or any olhrr rslnbhshcd cn‘>loin, 
me rcuulaih proilviced, and properly and fully pio\ed on a bind 
nupnn. winch will he inadi' hcreafici. Al prc^'cnt the. giand 
jioint to eolli’ct all the outbtnndinii re\enne that ran \)r done 
with )nsti('(' and re.i'-on You will thereloie, w ithoiit dcIaN, ])lca‘'e 
(o make the niH e^v.ii V iiupniy a^ to the ruIli\alion and jnndiice 
of the landv thi^ ‘-ea'^on . and what has uIkmcIn bet n lecoM'rcd 
fioin them, and what tluy can still beat to jia) , and acrpiainl me 
witli tlie result of \ our nupiiiy. 

“ 1 am i\erlinir nn endc.n ours, as rou inusi nouts, to in I llu* 
IDessov^, PatelK. and l\)ots. who hare abscfuided, oi aie absenl 
fiom tlimr m11.ii:<'s, to return home, and puisne then business, 
and to them, and .dl tla* other siib|eels ol the Comp.uir in roui 
districts, Non will please to gi\e all assui.iiu cs of jnolcclion and 
far our.dile tu almcnt 

“ Enclosed is .1 list of thceiMl and rerenne est.ibhshment which 
I think iiiiht foi JJlmbox , \ou will ple.ise to appoint the sercial 
people wanted il 3 on indue .in\ addition necessary , acipi.unt me, 
and It sh.ill be made A lunadar with five and twentr hoiNe will 
attend rou foi the jiiolection of the jniiuunnas, or .1113 olhci ser- 
Mce 30U may lecpiire. 'J'he iiumbei of [Malxiijity sepoys neces- 
saiy foi the colleetion I cannot dcicimme, you will ihcie/oie em- 
ploy' as many as you (iiul lerimsite. obserimg m this, and all other 
cucumstances, the gieatcsl fiugahly. 

“ As Bhadeipooi and its -villages belonged to the Mahratla 
govcinment, we should have possession ol it, and liavim’- o-ivcn 
this opinion to gcncial Cloddaul, he has w’littcn to me, to lake 
chaige of this distiicL, you will ihciefoic send piopci persons so 
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to do, m the name of the Honourable Company, and annex it to 
Hhuboy. In respect to the inhabitants, revenues and appomt- 
ments, you will proceed agieeably to my instructions for the Dliu- 
boy purgunna. 

“ Your expenses will be paid by the Honourable Company, m 
them I need not to you recommend frugality. 

(Sig-ned) ROBERT GAMBIER, 

' Chief of Baroche, and Collector General of 

all Its dependenaes, S)C 

Baroche, 

Q6th January, 1780. 


Two months after taking possession of the Dhuboy and Bha.- 
derpoor districts I received directions to occupy the purgunna 
of Zinore, and the fortress of Ranghur, m a commanding situa- 
tion on the banks of the Nerbudda, which had been ceded 
by Fntty Sihng to geneial Goddard, in behalf of the Company, 
on settling a peace with the Guykwars in Giizerat. These 
places were gamsoned only by a small party of Arabs and Scin- 
dians. 

After the Mahratta army had entirely left the country, and the 
Ryots were leturned to their respective villages and agricultural 
employments, peace and plenty once more blessed the puigunnas 
intrusted to my care. And in consequence of orders from Bom- 
bay to the Board of Revenue at Baroche, dnecling them to trans- 
mit the most exact statement of the revenues in the several depen- 
dant districts, with a parliculai account of the produce, popula- 
tion and comnieice of those lately acquired by general Goddard, 
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I sent the following particulars of the purgunnas under my manage- 
ment to the Collectoi General of Baroche. 

“The puigunnaof Dhuboy contains eighty-four villages, exclu- . 
sive of the capital. Tour of these villages, in consequence of the 
late troubles, aie entiiely deserted, and a few of the lemainder 
very thinly inhabited. The greater part are as populous as can 
well be expected, when we consider the situation of this province 
for some years past. The cultivation during the last season has 
been as much attended to, and the crops as favourable as T could 
hope for after the desertion of the country during general God- 
dard’s campaign, when inoie than half, the villages were burnt to 
the ground, and the Ryots Aveie not able to rebuild their cottages, 
or cultivate the land, until both armies left the country, only a little 
before the commencement of the last rainy season. 

“ During those troubles, the villagers, with their cattle and the 
most portable of their effects, took refuge under the walls of Bro- 
dera, Dhuboy, and other fortified towns. Many fled to the Raje- 
pipley mountains; from whence, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours, they are not yet returned , nor can it be expected until they 
are assured of peace and safety. This prevents my being more 
particular respecting the population and state of agriculture in 
the Dhuboy purgunna: but, from the knowledge I have acquired 
during a year’s residence on the spot, I have every reason to flatter 
myself, when the country is entirely restored to tranquillity, and 
the Company’s government firmly established, that agriculture 
and population will both flounsh in a great degree, as the soil is 
generally rich, and very productive. 

“ Notwithstanding the preceding impediments during the last 
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season of cultivation, I have the pleasure to add, that the Coin- 
panj^’s share of the revenue from the crops for the present 
year, as settled at the late juinma-bundee, amounts to a lac and 
twenty five thousand rupees, which I am assured is equal to any 
collected for several years in the Dliuboy purgunna, and greatly 
exceeding the usual levenue. Last year, from unfavoui able rains 
and subsequent tioubles, the assessment did not amount to sixty 
thousand lupees. The rams this season were remaikably favour- 
able, and the crops generally answered every expectation. I have 
also the satisfaction to add,' that of the lac and twenty five thou- 
sand lu pees settled for the Dhuboy purgunna, not two bundled 
remain to be recovered. 

“The produce of the Dhuboy distiict consists of batty, bajeiee, 
jnaree, and smaller gram; with some cotton, mowrah, seeds for 
oil in great variety, and shrubs for dying. Batty may be termed 
the staple gram of this puigunna, the others bear only a small 
proportion, and wheat is seldom sown 

“ The city of Dhuboy is two miles, two furlongs, and twenty 
jioles m extent; the fortifications foim neaily an exact square, 
and, like most of the Indian works, consist of a single wall, flanked 
with small toweis, within musket shot of each other, and a ditch 
which m most places is very shallow To the south the wall is 
well built of stone, and m excellent lepair, has now a new tliin 
buck paiapet, and a teircplem bioad enough for the free passage 
of troops. To the west there is a good stone- wall, and brick paia- 
pet, m the same mannei , but the terreplein, ^^hlch has been the 
teiiace oaci a kind of casemate, or colonnade of hewn stone, which 
extends along all that face, is now impassable, the stone beams 
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are broken, and the roof fallen in. The north side has been ori- 
' ginally of the same construction* but the stone casemate has been 
totally removed, and its place supplied with earth, which has 
been so much washed away by the lam, that m many places 
theie IS only room for one man on the terreplem, and m some, 
no footing at all. The parapet of this face is only of mud, and m 
many places entirely bioken down. The east side is in the worst 
repaii of any, it has, like the rest, a stone wall, but there is hardly 
any terreplem, and the parapet is almost washed away, it has 
this advantage, that the ditch is deep,. and letains watei most part 
of the year. 

“ The number of inhabitants m Dhuboy is about forty thousand, 
mostly Hindoos, including a very large pioportion of brahmins. 
There are three hundred Mahomedan families, but no Parsces 
have yet settled here. 

“ The manufactures chiefly consist of coarse dooties, sent from 
hence to be dyed at Suiat for the Mocha and Judda maikcls, no 
very fine cottons are wove here, the common sort dyed in the city 
are geneially for home consumption. Ghee and the coarse cottons 
called dooties aie-the staple commodities of Dhuboy The cus- 
toms collected m the capital, and at the naukas, or smaller custom- 
houses m the purgunna, seldom exceed sixteen thousand rupees a 
year. 

“ Dhuboy is the only fortified town in this district. There was a 
small guny at Veiah, which has been almost washed away by 
heavy rams, and is now a seene of rum. Chandode and Nun- 
dana are now added to the Dhuboy purgunna; the revenues of 
these villages amount this year to four thousand rupees, and the 
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customs exceed fifteen hundred. Chandode has no fortification; 
being esteemed a place of great sanctity by the Hindoos, and 
much respected by all other tribes. The detachment of horse 
kept for the secunty of the Dhuboy districts, are particularly 
useful about Zinore and Chandode, situated near the Gracias, a 
most insolent and cruel set of banditti. 

“TheZmore purgunna contains fifty inhabited villages; the 
town of that name is open, large, and straggling; tolerably popu- 
lous; situated on the steep banks of the Nerbudda, the deep 
gullies which nearly encompass it are the only defence. The 
trade and manufactures are similar to those at Dhubo}^ so is the 
pioduce of the country, except that it bears less riCe, and a larger 
proportion of cotton. 

“ Dunng the troubles last j^ear, the Zinore villages suffered the 
same cruel fate as those in the Dhuboy purgunna. The Ryots 
sought for safety in other places, and many are not yet leturued. 
The cultivation was neveitheless forwarded as much as possible, 
and the juinma-bundee for this year settled at ninety thousand 
lupees; a revenue seldom exceeded under the Guj^kwar govern- 
ment of Futty Scbing: this amount is nearly recovered. The 
customs of Zinore and the Naukas, are usually about three thou- 
sand lupees per annum. ' 

“ The small compact guivy at Ranghur, strongly situated on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, eight miles from Zinoie, is now included 
in that purgunna. 

“ Bhadeipoor, although dignified as a separate purgunna, docs 
not with its whole district annuall}’’ produce so much as one of 
the best Dhuboy or Baioche villages. The principal town situated 
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OD the banks of the Oze, is little more than seven miles fiom 
Dhubo}' ; some of its villages only three. There are sixteen inha- 
bited, many desolated fvom the incuisions of the Bheels and Gra- 
cias. The produce is similai to that of the Dhuboy pmgunna; 
the revenue this year, which exceeds most under the Mahratta 
government, is only sixteen thousand rupees: the customs m 
tram^^uil times amount to three or four thousand rupees per 
annum. 

“ In Bhaderpoor is a small gurry for the protection of the town. 
It contains the custom-house, and a few other low buildings, of 
poor materials; which were burnt down by the Mahrattas, with 
a considerable pait of the gurry, when they found it would be- 
come English property. I have repaired the whole at a small 
expense, and m all respects have endeavoured to fulfil the duties m 
the several districts intrusted to my care, with fidelity to my 
honourable employers, and to the benefit and happiness of the 
subjects in their late acquisitions. 


Dhuboi/, 

13th January, 1781 


(Signed) James Eorbes, 

Collector of Dlmhoy, ^ t . 


In the course of the preceding year I put the fortifications 
and public buildings at Dhuboy into the best repair in my power, 
at a small expense, and sent the following answer to some re- 
marks made (by the chief of Baroche on my accounts. 

I now return the Dhuboy accounts, rectified according to your 
instructions, and I flatter myself the following lemarks will be a 
satisfactory answer to that part of your letter, desinng me to assign 
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Hiy reasons for the high charges under the head of fortification 
and house repairs. 

“The building up the large bieach on the south face of the 
town, in length nine hundred and twentj^-six feet, was by far the 
most expensive work; but so indispensably necessary, that I could 
not avoid representing it to you immediately on our taking posses- 
sion of Dhuboy; and obtained your consent for instantly repair- 
ing It. A subadar's guard, which our weak gariisou could very 
ill spaie, was lequired to be constantly posted theie, and a much 
sLionger guaid at the time we were so annoyed by the Mahratta 
army. This work included several towers, which, with a strong 
outer wall of brick and chuuam, has been constructed on the old 
stone foundation, with a letaining wall and rampart. 

“ A magazine was no less requisite, the eity afforded no build- 
ing fit for that purpose, either from its structure or situation. I 
expended near three hundred rupees in repairing a jDagoda and 
contiguous shed near the large tank, to serve as tempoiary maga- 
zines foi our ammunition from Baioche, and a quantity of loose 
gunpowder found- on our taking possession of Dhuboy: but as 
the water in the rainy season rises higher than the floor of these 
buildings, they would then have been totally useless They were 
also very near several houses communicating with the town, and 
two files happening m that neighbourhood after our ai rival, 1 lost 
no time in procuring the plan for a small magazine from captain 
Jackson of the artilleiy, to be built as cheap as possible in a pro- 
per place. 

“ Strengthening the works at the Heiau-Durwajee, oi Diamond- 
Gate, filling up contiguous breaches vilh strong masonry, making 
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embrazures for nine guns, and creeling a iiag-slall on the inner 
tower of tlie east-gate, were expenses that eonld neitlier be avoided 
noi delayed, the whole wall on that face being made of mud, 
without either buck or stone, is cntiiely n^cak and defenceless, 
AVI til out this sliong gale-Ava}^ and the angular towers to flank it. 
To these timely lepairs we ceilainly iveie much indebted when 
the enemy lepeatedly advanced on that side, fioin knoAvmg its 
Aveak state under the Mahiattas. One of our fiist steps Avas to 
put the Gate of Diamonds in order, and mount nine guns on its 
rampaits, by Avliich Ave seA'^eral times compelled their advancing 
cavali}'' to make a hasty letreat. 

“ In the area bctiveen the eastern outer and innei gates,! elected 
sheds foi the accommodation of the legular and local sepoys, 
doing duty 111 thegairison, having previously been dispersed m 
the open stiects, oi Auolenlly possessing the houses of the inhabi- 
tants, AAdiich occasioned continual distuibanccs These Aveic 
finished before the setting in of the monsoon, Avhen their situation 
Avould otheiwise have been still inoie distressing, and foi then ac- 
commodation I also repaiied some pait of the colonnade in the 
interior of the west wall The fivc-byracs of Aiabs and Scindians, 
constantly posted on the Avails, Aimie exposed to every inclemency 
of the Avealher, Avithout a place of shelter then OAvn jamadars and 
the English commanding officer made so many complaints of their 
situation, that I oideied the four large angular tOAvers to be co- 
vered in, and the terrace then afforded them excellent accommo- 
dation 

“ Unavoidable expenses foi repaiis almost daily occurred, Avhen 
the enemy appioached the Aveak parts of the fortress, but all 
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puce, of building in India and England, especially in the ardcle 
oflaboui, which abo extends jnojioi lionabl\ in ail inanuraclnics, 
and the various branches of agiiciilluie. Jn the folloning estimate 
llic usual piofil Minch Llie Company allowed to their paymasleis 
and storekeepers, is included m the charges. 


Esfimaic of ilic expense ni faking dot^n the mttd xud! in flic forfi/ira- 
(ion<i ai Dhnlnnp and rclniddtng; d :ri(/t /irnks and clntnani, on the 
ancicnf sionc Jonndaiioiu being in kngf/i 3. ')20 fee f ; ini/iiding I he 
i efaining i>.nll and ihe parapet in //ns inca^in onenf . 

Rupees 

Bucks, thirty lacs, 3,000,000, at 2 lujiccs 2 quailcis, about 


6'<? pci million 7,500 

Chunam, (moilai) 10,560 moondah, at i iiipce 1 quailci, 

or Ss. per million . . 13,200 

Brickla)crs4,o20, aLonc-quartci ofa rupee , 01 7b/ perday 1,130 

Biggarccs, (labourcis) 8,600, at 50 rcas, oi 3 pci day . 1,075 
Mastei bricklayers, at half a lupcc, 15d perday ... 90 

Stone-cutters , . .ditto . . .ditto . . . . 450 

Pacaulics, (ivatei earners) lopcs, baskets, iron utensils, and 

other neccssaiy articles, about 106/. 5s. . . . 850 

Rupees . 24,295 

£. s telling . 3,036 


I have inserted the piecedmg documents and accounts, not 
only to gialify the wushes of some parLiculdi fnends, but to con- 
vince ray readeis m general, that theie ivas a regular system in 
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every department of tlie Companj^’s service in India; a system of 
simplicity, truth, and virtue, on a plain path, in which moderation, 
and clemency were the predominant features, at least as far as local 
circumstances admitted ; and as I have every reason to believe that 
this system was generally adopted, I have enjoyed a peculiar plea- 
sure in transcribing the abo\e passages from manusenpts, long 
since consigned to oblivion. 


Virtiis, repulscX ncscia sordid.-c, 

Intaminatis fulget liononbus 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitno populans aurx Hon L3 Ode3 

With stainless lustre Virtue shines, 

A base repulse nor knows, nor fears , 

Asserts her honours, nor declines 

As the light air of crowds uncertain seers. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


administration ot justice in the city and districts 

^ OF DHUBOy; 

TRIAL BY PANCHAUT, EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF 
DEMONS AND NECROMANCY IN INDIA; , 

ANECDOTES RELATING TO HIDDEN TREASURE, AND OTHER 

SINGULAR CUSTOMS. 

1781. 


- - - - - if o\\r \nrtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 

As if we had them not What s open made to Justice 

That Justice seizes.” Shakespeare 


'I Let us reflect upon sixty millions of human beings, either absolutely subjects of the East 
India Company, or under their influence , beings who for countless ages, certainly not less than 
twenty centimes, have had their mmds debased by the grossest and most disgusting superstitions, 
and their feelings blunted and confused by a strange and inconsistent mixture of cruelty and 
humanity, of cruelty extendmg to the murder of parents and children, with stony-hearted 
apathy, of humanity exaggerated in the preservation of noxious reptiles at the public expense, 
with the most afiected aversion to the taking away of life These and greater abominations con- 
stitute the picture which India oSers to the Bntish philanthropist, and call upon us emphabcally 
m the present extended state of our dominion, to consider the responsibihty we have assumed ” 

British Review 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ix a short tune after my arrival at Dhuboy, I became tolerably 
reconeiled to its recluse situation, ivliich afforded me very little 
intercourse ‘with my counLi^mien: in other respects I was far from 
leading a solitary life; for the admmistiation of justice, collecting 
the revenue, superintending the agriculture of five large towns, 
and a hundred and fifty populous villages, uhicli u ere under my 
care, gave me constant and anxious employment. 

I dedicated one day in the week, and more Mhen necessary, 
to the administration of justice, in which 1 was assisted by four 
pi mcipal brahmins, the cazee, and three Mahomedaus, coniersant 
m the laws of the Koran, with some respectable merchants, and 
the heads of other castes. These persons advised me in doubtful 
cases, and especially on points i elating to the religious ceremonies 
and customs of the Hindoos The caipet of justice was spread m 
the large open hall of the duibar, wheie the arbilratois assembled: 
there I always attended, and, agreeably to ancient custom, refeired 
the decision to a panchaut, oi jury of five persons, two weie 
chosen by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, and the fifth by my- 
self, from among these elders. I had, by this means, the satisfac- 
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tion of pleasing a hundred thousand inhabitants; who only mad« 
one appeal to the superior courts at Baroche or Bombay. 

I was delighted with the simplicity of this mode of pioceeding. 
From having been an alderman and sheiift' at Bombay, and for 
some years worn the black gown as a pleader in the courts of jus- 
tice at that piesidency, I was not entirely unacquainted with Eng- 
lish law: but had I equalled Blackstone in knowledge of British 
juiisprudence, it would have availed little among a people com- 
pletely attached to their own customs, and influenced by the pre- 
judices of caste. I was therefore happy to accommodate myself 
to their usages. I believe I may truly say, that not a present was 
ever made to an individual belonging to the adawlet; nor was a 
court-fee under any description ever exacted. This mode of jus- 
tice was something similar to the statute ordained in the Levilical 
law. If there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, be- 
ing matters of controversy within thy gates, then thou-shalt come 
unto the pnests the Levites, and unto the judge, and shall inquire 
of them, and they shall shew thee the sentence of judgment: and 
thou shalt observe to do according to the sentence of the law 
which they shall teach thee; and according to the judgment which 
they shall tell thee, that shalt thou do." 

In the inner court of the durbai, immediately fronting the open 
side of the hall of justice, was a sacied pepal-tree, and m an ad- 
joining square a noble banian-tree. These places were esteemed 
holy while Dhuboy continued under the peshwa government of 
Poonah, and a brahmin pundit resided at the durbar, on be- 
coming the abode of an Englishman, the building lost its reputed 
sanctity; the trees still retained their claim to veneration: they 
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afforded a soiLof sacied shade lo ihe Hindoos who weie sum- 
moned to ihe adawlcl, and pio\cd al least a iisclul shcllci to other 
castes. 

I was far from discouraging this idea lespccling such umbra- 
geous canopies in the Ion id i^onc. It pi evented llicir dcsliuclion, 
and added to the ornament and icfieshment of the city. Among 
the ancient Scythians, a stately tree with ouL-spi ending branches 
was considered an emblem of the godhead, and an object of wor- 
ship. Trees and gio\cs weie either worshipped or consecrated by 
most pagan nations, and from them the same idolatious custom 
was introduced among the Jews, who were reproached by the 
prophet for the oaks which they had desired, and for the gardens, or 
groves, which they had chosen. Not only the Scythians, but the 
Persians, Druids, and many other people, i ejected enclosed temples 
for the worship of God, as too nairow a limit foi the adoration 
of a Being who filled immensity. The modern brahmins seem in 
many instances to adopt the same idea, they most probably all 
derived their lehgion from the same source, and the most en- 
lightened among these vaiious tribes have united in their ado- 
ration 


To Hira, whose temple is all space, 
“ Whose altar, earth, sea, shies , 

” One chorus let all beings raise, 

" All Nature’s incense rise ’ 


An ingenious writer m the Asiatic Researches asserts, appa- 
rently on well-grounded authoiity, that from Noah and his de- 
scendants, who established themselves on the mountains, of Taurus 
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m Higher Asia, “ the Hindoo leligion piobably spread over the 
■\vhole earth. There are signs of it in ever}-^ northern country, and 
in almost ever}" system of worship In England it is obvious; 
Stonehenge is evidently one of the temples of Boodh, and the 
arithmetic, astronomy, astrology; the holidays, games, names of 
the stars, and figures of the constellations, the ancient monuments, 
laws, and coins, the languages of the different nations, bear the 
strongest marks of the same original. The brahmins of the sect of 
Brahma were the true authors of the Ptolemaic system; the Bood- 
hists, followers of Budha, the authors of the Copernican system, 
as well as of the doctrine of attraction; and probably the esta- 
blished religion of the Greeks, and the Eleusmian mysteries were 
only vaneties of the two different sects."” 

In whatever light the reputed sanctity of the trees at the Dhu- 
boy durbar may be viewed in Euiope, to me they uere of great 
advantage. Under their sacred shade the ordeal tnals were per- 
formed; the Hindoo witnesses examined, and the ciimmals were 
allowed a solemn pause, while waiting for their tnal, a pause, per- 
haps, doubly solemn and impressive, from standing under the 
immediate emblem of the godhead. 

I generally kept minutes of the causes which came before 
me, in case of reference or appeal. They were often tnfling, 
sometimes ludicrous I shall insert two or three which occurred 
in the same morning, as characteristic of the singular situation in 
which I was placed. 

A certain blind man, well known in Dhuboy, died during my 
residence there. Although deprived of one sense, he seemed to 
enjoy the others m greater perfection; among various talents he 
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could geneially discovei hidden licnsuic, Avhclhcr l)uiicd in the 
earth, or concealed under ^atci, and possessed the facull}'- of 
diving and continuing a long time in that element without incon- 
venience. As he never commenced a scaich without stipulating 
for one thud of the value icstoied, he had, this occupation, 
maintained an aged fathei, a nifc, and scicral childien. The old 
man Complained, that several persons for nhom his son had found 
money, refused to make good their piomisc, and paiticularly a 
goldsmith, who on being summoned before the court, acknow- 
ledged the truth of the story, but thought a third part of the amount 
too laige a proportion. The goldsmith had repumanded his wife 
for misconduct being a woman of spirit, she took the fist oppor- 
tunity of Ills absence to collect as much of his money'^ and valu- 
ables as possible, and threw them, togelhei with herself and her 
own jewels and ornaments, into a well. As they had not lived 
very happily together, the goldsmith on his retuin, was not much 
concerned about his wife, but regretting the loss of his treasuie 
he made diligent search for her body, which was found in an ad- 
joining well, divested of all her ornaments. Suiprized and disap- 
pointed, he knew not what further to do, when a confidential friend 
of his wife told him the deceased had taken oflF hei gold chains 
and jewels, and tying them up in a bag with his onn laluables, 
threw them into another well, but where it was she knew not; hav- 
ing alleged two reasons for her conduct, that he might lose his 
property, and be deprned of the means of procuiing another wife 
which he would find difficul t without the jewels The blind man was 
sent for, and after a long search, found the bag m a distant well, 
but could not prevail on the goldsmith to give him his share, and 
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si^ce his decease liis father had been equally unsuccessful. The, 
court of adawlet decreed him one third of the property. 

Next came two respectable brahmins, a man and his wife, 
of the secular order; who, having no child, had made several reli- 
gious pilgrimages, performed the accustomed ceremonies to the 
linga, and consulted the diviners, and recluse devotees, in hopes by 
their prayers and sacrifices to obtain the desired blessing. A wo- 
man skilled m divination promrsed the wife a son if she would 
drink a potion composed of the pure essence of jewels. This ^he 
consented to, and produced all her pearls, diamonds, and precious 
stones, which her chemical friend deeming insufficient, persuaded 
her to borrow more from her relations: these were deposited in a 
small vase, hermetically sealed, and, with many superstitious cere- 
monies, placed in a jar of holy water, where it was to remain 
eight days, without molestation, oi the secret being communicated. 
Two days after this consecration, the woman told the brahmin's 
wife she was going to a celebrated temple on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, to perform some additional ceiemonies, if she did not re- 
turn before the expiiation of the lime, she might open the vase, 
and would then discover the jewels under the surface of an essen- 
tial oil, which she was immediately to swallow, and m due time 
her wishes would be accomplished. On the appointed day the 
deluded wife found only an empty vase in the jar of holy water, 
and learned that her deceiver had fled to a distant country The 
unhappy pair now petitioned that I would write to the rajah to 
deliver the culprit up tojustice. 

The third in succession was a tandar, or petty officer of a dis- 
trict; who appeared with a banian merchant who had plunged 
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into a well, to diown himself; but having been discoveied, timely 
assistance restoied suspended animation, and he was brought be- 
fore the court. On being asked his leason for committing this 
rash action, he coolly replied, that several people owed him consi- 
sideiable sums of money, and would not pay him: whereas he was 
only indebted to one man, who threatened to imprison him if he 
did not discharge it; which being unable to do, and unwilling to 
act with the same ciuelty to hisdebtois, he thought it better to lose 
h^ life, than his good name; and therefoie lesohed to leave them 
all, and enter upon another stage of existence. This affair was 
soon compiomised to geneia! satisfaction. 

Most of the disputes which came before the paunchaut atDhu- 
boy weie for infnnging the lules of caste, encioachments upon 
sacred territories, misbehaviour of women, or similar offences; 
which were gcneially settled by the biahmins What gave me the 
greatest trouble and uneasiness, was to prevent, as far as in my 
power, the suicides frequently committed by jmung women in a 
state of pregnancy. A crime geneially practised by the higher 
class of Hindoo widows; who having been married m infancy, 
and losing their husbands m childhood, were, by the cruel and 
impolitic laws of Menu, prevented frorn marrying a second husband, 
and consequently led into imprudences. Some of these unfor- 
tunate females, conscious of bunging a disgrace on their family, 
thus terminated their own existence and that of tlieir unborn in- 
fant; their bodies were often found m the public wells of the city, 
and villages in the purgunna, but none of the brahmins m the 
panchaut, nor any Hindoo officer took the smallest trouble to pre- 
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vent these shocking occurrences. The suicides were at last so fre- 
quent, that I was under the necessity of issuing an order, to be 
affixed at the market-place and citj^ gates, that the bodj’^ of any 
female found in a well or tank, within the Dhuboy distiicts, should 
be exposed naked for twenty-four hours before it was taken to the 
funeral pile. This had so far the desired effect, that after the pro- 
clamation of the edict, either no more suicides were committed, or 
they were carefully concealed from my knowledge, as I nevei had 
occasion to make an exposure. Suicide is not only sanctioned 
among the Hindoos, but on certain occasions is deemed merito- 
rious. Major Moor mentions, that among the five most eligible 
modes, is that of going into the sea near the mouth of the Ganges, 
and there praying and confessing sin, until the alligators or some 
other monster devours the penitent. 

While wntmg on this subject, I shall insert a singular petition 
presented to me when acting judge m the court of adawlet at 
Baroche; which, however ludicrous or trifling it may appear to 
an European, stiongly characterizes the superstition of the Indians, 
and the difficulty of accommodating English laws to a people 
under such extraordinary prejudices, and who beheve in a race of 
beings whose existence we do not admit of. I shall only premise 
that the heroine of the story was the wife of a nch and eminent 
merchant- at Baroche, of a very repectable family among the Par- 
sees, and that all the persons necessanly convened to investigate 
this mystenous affair, were astonished at my entertaining any 
doubts about it. 
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nul‘,.unl liuU. line oiuiiun .1 ’! In u« mIs tin n \( liMni'nilv , lud out, 
for liii'- wt v\ ill «i( ‘.tiov, w (' ill Kill. HP w ill 1 .It ” w hit h IV.un- 
|fi ’s wile iiniintlMli Iv tii.i'h tin piupei onirmus.il tin .ili.ir t)l the 
devils, .uni |n<imisi d no nmu t«» i»ilMnl 'lln dt v ils ilieii det hired 
they v\eie s.iiiv.r)(d, md shi v\eil vom pt tiinmt I’s tlauuhler imieh 
.uiuisemenl , .iinl the s.ml I i.uniees wile, h\ iiu'.ms ol the diviK 
wiilnnhci body, pii fui nn d m.mv tuniuimg incKs, .mil tuiious e\- 
])loilb, with wiin h ^(nH pelilionei s d.uighlei w.is gie.itly dclighiod 
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“ It is however well known to youi petitioner, and all who enter 
into these mysteries, that Frarajee^’s wife committed a great fault 
in performing these ceremonies before a stranger, who had not been 
initialed, and which she had been enjoined to keep secret. For 
this reason, and because your petitioner s daughter had been pre- 
sent at those magical rites, one of the devils left Framjee’s wife, and 
entered into your petitioner’s daughter; who, on coming home from 
that visit, fell down upon the bed, without sense or motion, and 
continued m that state for some hours. On coming to herself, her 
parents inquired the cause of her illness: she answered she could 
not tell; and sunk again into silence and stupidity. 

“ In this melancholy situation your petitioner’s daughter con- 
tinued for two months; at the expiration of which time she told 
her fiiends that a devil from Framjee’s wife had entered her body, 
and tormented her for food and sacrifices, saying she would de- 
stroy her if she did not furnish every thing necessary, as Fram- 
jee’s wife had supplied both her and her sister; that if she would 
treat her m all respects as her sister was treated, she never would 
hurt her, because the devils were sisters, and there must be no dif- 
ference m their treatment. From that day the devil in your peti- 
tioner’s daughter was supplied with necessaries and sacrifices to 
her liking, and all remained m peace and quietness. 

“ Some lime afterwards, as Framjee and his wife were sitting at 
home together, the latter burnt incense, and performed the usual 
ceremonies to call up her devil: she accoidingly made her appear- 
ance; when Framjee desired her to cause the devil, which had so 
long been in your petitioner’s daughter^ to come and dwell again 
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in the body of his wife. On wliicli the devil leplied that her sistei 
could not leave your peliLioner’s daugliLci, who now treated her 
with good things, and performed hei daily sacrifices. 

“ Your petitioner has likewise a female lelation, named Johyc, 
who is skilled in these mysteiies, and understands all the conjuring 
business, she was a great fiiend to Pramjee’s wife, but because 
she ivould not assist her m getting the devil to Icaie your peti- 
tioner’s daughtei, and leturn into her own body, she quarrelled 
with the said Johye, and accused her falsely before your woiship, 
in the Court of Adawlet, of having performed certain magical 
ceiemonies, by which she almost con]ured her only son to death. 
On Eramjee’s son being earned on his bed to your garden house, 
and shown to you in those dieadful fits which left him without any 
appearance of life, you was pleased to heai all the stones and 
accusations of Framjee and his wife against the said Johye, and 
to order hei to be confined m the chowkey of the adawlet until 
the next court day, when she is to be tried upon this false accu- 
sation. 

But your petitioner begs leave to say, that this is all a false 
story against the said Johye; for it is God who has been pleased 
to afflict Framjee’s son with a sickness almost unto death, and it 
is not in the power of Johye to cure him, although Framjee lias 
assured you that she can , and you have, in consequence of his 
assertion, oidered her to take off the spell, and to effect bis cmc. 
And further as your petitioner knows that his daughter will die 
whenever the devil leaves her body, he begs leave to inform you, 
that the said Johye cannot assist Framjee s ivife m calling her out, 
and sending her again into her own body. 
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“ This being the case with respect to the said Johye, joui 
petitioner requests that you wili be pleased to release her from 
confinement, as he will be bound for her appeaiance next couit 
da3' in the Adai\let, together with her son Hormuz, whom Fram- 
jee has also accused of being an accomplice in this conjuring 
business. 

“ And jour petitioner w*ill ever piay forj^oui long life and hap- 
piness. Ruttox'jee Moxackjle.” 

Baroche, 

Stfi January, 1782 

As the spirits in the original petition are called deiils, and I 
did not choose to alter any part of this singular production, except 
to correct the orthographj' of the Hindoo translator, so I ha\c in- 
serted that term, and copied it in all other resjiccts from the peti- 
tion -which was presented to me as judge in the public com I, but 
I believe the original word means those genii, or spiiits, who foini 
a class of middle beings m the creed of most Indians, whclhci 
Hindoos, Mahomcdans, or Parsecs. Every Persian and Arabian 
talc is embellished with their adventures. The Mahomcdans 
firmly believe m their agency; and the Hindoos arc taught that 
two of these genii attend upon every mortal, from the moment of 
his existence until his death, that to the one is committed the 
record of his good actions, to the other the report of Ins trans- 
gressions, at the tribunal appointed for judgment. 

On these subjecis it is difiicult e\cn fora pcr<^on of moie ex- 
perience than iinself to expatiate; the acute Dr Prjer, how ever, 
afibrds some assistance. After dcscribins; the sacrifice of a dmii:- 
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hill-cock under a banian-lrec, by ihc chief of a Hindoo town, he 
says “ ihe blood was spnnkjed upon ihe danceis, who giving a great 
shout, cried out that the devil must be pacified viLh blood; God 
with prayers. Some of these people sell themselves to wicked- 
ness; nourishing a familiar in then families, appearing to them 
upon their command, and undergo fieiy afflictions to have the 
most hurtful devil Besides those diseases that are said to be 
devils put into one another, about which, as many as I have met 
■with, 1 have been curiously inquisitive, their plimnomena, or ener- 
gies, are discussed by natural causes, and as often cured by natu- 
lal means* but, on the contiary, il is allowed wheie they resist 
them It is suspicious And the devil, without doubt, cannot more 
easily woik on any than the weak and simple, and on that ac- 
count may piobably delude and over- awe these people that give 
themselves up to him wholly out of fear, having not so much 
virtue, fortitude, and cunning, to lesist and check their cunning, as 
the wiser sort. As for the visible appearance of a devil or daemon, 
which they say is common among them, I am convinced it may be 
credible, but m the meanwhile rage and melancholy madness, 
assisted by the infernal powers, may create great illusions to a 
fancy fitted for such an operation, and they may think they see 
things which m reality are not so.” 

All history, ancient and modern, presents grounds for these 
phaenomena: the scriptures of the Old and New Testament clearly 
assert the fact, as in the case of Saul with the woman of Endor, 
and in many other passages. That such daemons existed in our 
Saviour’s tune none can doubt, had they not been common amono- 
the heatlien nations m preceding ages, the Israelites would not 
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have had these solemn injunctions. “ There shall not be found 
among you any one that useth dn ination, or is an obsei rer of 
times, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a necromaucei ; for 
all that do these things are an abomination to the Lord." 

Dr. Trancis Buchanan mentions a man who was supposed to 
be possessed b}'' one of these evil spints m Mysore; which' caused 
great uproar in the village, and was at length appeased by the 
brahmins’ prayers, and strewing consecrated ashes over the invalid. 
Dr. Buchanan proves that this man was subject to the epilepsj’, 
and that the recurrence of the fit had been occasioned bj-- a no- 
lent paroxym of intoxication. Tliat I have no doubt vas the 
cause m this instance, but I am of opinion that the effects I have 
alluded to, proceeded from other causes, although I cannot under- 
take to explain them. The petition of the Parsee merchant was 
entered on the records of the court of jVdawlet at Baroche, and 
I preserved it among my manuscripts, on account of the impres- 
sion It then made upon my mind, and the agitation it caused m 
a large city, inhabited by many thousand Hindoos, Mahomedaus, 
and Parsees, widely differing in religious sentiments, but uniting 
in the belief of this supernatural agency. When these facts aic 
compaied with manj' other circumstances, more or less connected 
with them, thioughout these volumes, respecting the ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudices of the natives m general, their intro- 
duction may perhaps not be thought irrelevant to the subject of 
Indian junsprudence. 

Since the commencement of this selection from mj' oiiginal 
manuscripts, I have endeavoured to omit such passages as did not 
appear generally interesting; and by abridging others as much 
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possible, to avoid prolixity. But if a wiiter on foreign countries 
were to suppress eveiy thing which could not be brought to the 
slandaid of reason, and to withhold local anecdotes, apparently 
trifling, which often very strongly mark the national and indivi- 
dual character, his narrative would be comparatively dull, and want 
that zest which distinguishes the traveller from the sedentary com- 
poser* at the same time it must be allowed, that aftei a long series 
of years, the traveller who wrote from first impressions, and com- 
mitted to paper all that then engaged his attention, will find it 
necessary to expunge many incidents which at the time were in- 
teresting to himself, though at a subsequent period they might not 
be deemed so by general readers. 

Bew pel sons have had more expenence of the Indian cha- 
racter than Lord Teignmouth. Being elected President of the 
Asiatic Society, aftei the much-lamented death of Sir William 
Jones, he thus addresses them in ^his first paper: “ Man and Na- 
ture were proposed, by our late President, as the comprehensive 
objects of our lesearches; and although I by no means think 
that advantage should be taken of this extensive proposition, to 
record every trivial pecuhaiity of practice, habit, or thinking, 
which charactenzes the natives of India, many singularities will 
be found amongst them which are equally calculated to gratify 
curiosity, and to attract the notice of the philosopher and politi- 
cian. Of all studies, that of the human mind is of the gTeatest im- 
portance, and, whether we trace it in its perfection or debase- 
ment, we learn to avoid enor, or obtain models for improvement, 
and examples for imitation. In pursuing customs and habits to 
the pnncipies from which they are derived, we ascertain by the 
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sure rule of experience, the effects of natural or moral causes upon 
the human mind. The characlers bf the natives of India, not- 
withstanding all that has been published m Europe, aie by no 
means well understood there; and a caieful and accurate investi- 
gation of them, with a due discrimination of habits and usages, 
as local or general, would afford a subject for a curious, useful, 
and entertaining dissertation." 

After these general observations, the President instances seve- 
ral very extraordinary facts respecting the biahmins, some of 
which I have mentioned at Baioche. He then intioduces a 
story from the judicial records, in which five women were put to 
death for the supposed practice of sorcery. In the year 1792, 
three men of the caste of Soontaar, in one of the Bengal districts, 
were indicted for the murdei of these five women; the prisoners 
without hesitation confessed the ciirae with which they were charged, 
and pleaded m their defence, that with their tnbes it was the im- 
memonal custom and practice to try pei’sons notorious for witch- 
craft. That for this purpose an assembly was convened of those 
of the same tribe, fiom far and near, and if, after due investiga- 
tion, the charge was pioved, the sorcerers weie put to death: and 
no complaint was ever preferred on this account to the ruling 
power. That the women who were killed had undergone the pre- 
scribed form of trial, were duly convicted of causing the death of 
the son of one of the prisoners by witchcraft, and had been put 
to death by the prisoners, in conformity to the sentence of the 
assembly. 

To ascertain with a degree of certainty the persons guilty of 
practicing witchcraft, the three following modes- are adopted. 
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First, blanches of ihc saiil lice, maikccl with llic names of all 
the females in Uic village, Aihclhcr inauietl oi unmairiccl, who 
have aUained ihc age of Iweh c years, arc planted in the watci 
in the morning, foi the space of (oui hours and a half; and 
the NMlheimg of any of these liranchcs is piool of witchcraft 
against the peison whose name is annexed to it Sccondlij, 
small poi lions of vice enveloped in cloths, niaiked as abo\c, are 
placed in a nest of while mils, the consumption of ihc nee in any 
of the bags, cslabhshcs sorcery against the woman whose name it 
bears TItndhi, lamps me hghlcd at night, walci is placed in cups 
made ol leaNCs, and innslmd-sccd oil is ponied, drop by drop, into 
the Avalcr, whilst the name of each w’oman m the village is pro- 
nounced, the appeal ance of the shadow' of any w'oman on tlie w'atei 
during this ceicmony, piovcs hci a witch. 

“ Such me the gencial rules for ascci laming those who prac- 
tise witchcraft In ihc inslancc which 1 have quoted, the wut- 
nesses sw'oie, and piobably believed, that all the proofs against the 
unfortunate women had been duly venfied. The}’^ assert in evi- 
dence, that the branches marked wuth the names of the five ivo- 
men accused, w'Cie wilhcicd, that the nee in the bags, having their 
specific names, w'as devoured by the white ants, whilst that in 
the Ollier bags lemamed untouched; that their shadoivs appeared 
on the water on the oil being poured upon it whilst their names weie 
pronounced , and further that they were seen dancing at midnight, 
naked, by the light of a lamp, near the house of the sick person. 
It IS difficult to conceive that this coincidence of proof could have 
been made plausible to the grossest ignorance, if experience did not 
shew that prepossession will supersede the evidence of the senses."" 
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What connexion the oriental sorcery may have with the necro- 
mancy of Homer and other ancient wnters, I cannot say. The 
Orecian bard asserts its antiquity in several instances, and espe- 
cially m the most ancient of all denominations, the evocation of 
the dead; by customs and ceremonies, similar perhaps to those 
used by the infernal agent for calling up Samuel at the desire 
of Saul. 

" TherCj in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

" The dosky nation of Cimmena dwells , 

There the wan shades we hail. 

New wine, with honey-tempered milk, we bring, 

'' And living waters from the crystal spring, 

O’er these we strew’d the consecrated flour, 

“ And on the surface shone the holy store 
Thus solemn ntes and holy \ows mc paid. 

To all the phantom nations of the dead 

Know to the spectres that thy beverage taste 
"■ The scenes of life occur, and actions past. 

They, seal d with truth, return the sure reply, 

" The rest repell'd, a tram oblivious fl} ” 

Dacier, on these passages, proves that this kind of necro- 
manc3'^ prevailed before Homer’s time, among the Clialdcans, and 
spread over all the oriental world. iEsehylus introduces it in his 
iragcd}’^ of Persa, and thus it appears that there was d foundation 
for what Homer writes, and that he onl}'- einbeliislies the opinions 
of antiquity vith the ornaments of poetry. 

Piom the story of Saul and the woman of Endor, iheic can be 
no doubt of the general belief and practice of this kind of necro- 
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mancy in Palestine, derived most probably from the surrounding 
nations. In that instance we find that the woman herself had a 
familiar spirit; and by that means obtained the powei of convers- 
ing with departed'spiiits [from the human body], similar to that 
is the belief so universally entertained throughout Persia, Arabia, 
and India, of the existence of genu, demons, and fam^ liar spirits, 
under different denominations. Harmer, on this singular subject, 
says, “ the sacred and profane writers, believing the reality of the 
same thing, use exactly the same language, and apply the same 
terms in precisely the same sense. An afflicted father brings his 
wretched son to our blessed Lord, and thus in accosting him de- 
scnbes the case of the child: ‘ Master, I beseech thee, look upon 
my son, for he is my only child; and lo, a spirit taketh him, and 
he suddenly crieth out; and it teareth him, till he foameth again; 
and bruising him, hardly departetli from him.^ 

I'hat the same form of speech is used by heathen writers, 
and the same effects described, when they speak of supernatural 
influence, the following account from Herodotus will make suffi- 
ciently evident. Speaking of Scyles, king of the Scythians, who, 
having received a Grecian education, was more attached to the 
customs of the Greeks, than to those of his own countrymen, and 
who desired to be privately initiated into the bacchic mysteries, he 
adds, “ Now because the Scythians reproach the Greeks on ac- 
count of these bacchanals, and say, that to imagine a god driving 
men into paroxysms of madness is not agreeable to reason, a cer- 
tain Borysthenian, while the king was pnvately performing the 
ceremonies, went out, and discovered the matter to the Scythian 
army m these words. “ Ye Scythians ridicule us because we cele- 
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l)rale the mj^stenes of Bacchus, and the god possessclh us; but 
now this same demon (AAIMHN) possesselh your king, and ]ic per- 
foiius the part of a Bacchanalian, and is filled ^\itli fury by the 
god/ Herodotus. 

This passage is trul3' remarkable. The identical expressions 
used b^' the evangelist are also used b}" Herodotus. A denioiu 
or spirit, IS the agent in the Greek historian, and m the 
case mentioned m the text; in both cases it is said the demon lakes 
or possesses the persons, and the very same word Xaii^ant is used 
to ex pi ess this circumstance b}*^ both historians They both also 
represent these possessions as leal, b}' the effects produced in the 
persons. The heathen king lages vith fuiy thiough the influence 
of the demon, called the god Bacchus, the person in the le\l 
screams out, is greatly' convulsed, and foams at the mouth. 'I'he 
case in the sacred text was cerlainl}’ a real possession, and thcic- 
foic vhen the Jews saw that, b^' the superior power of Christ, 
the demon vas expelled, they were all astonished at the niajcsl}' 
of God ' 

Virgil has left us a description of a demoniacal possession of 
this kind, where the effects arc nearly similar. 


Tit, dcu>, tree, dens ' cm tain fanti 

” Ante fores, snbito non aoIiu-., non color uni!'., 

“ Non coTipt e nnO'Cre coniT , sed pectUs nnlielum, 

" Ft mb.L ftn cmdi tuincnt mijorqui, iidcri, 

N't-c mo-nlt ‘■on'’a>, nJliata ist nmnint quindo 

“ Jam p'up o'L Dui *- ■ ' 

“ At Piiab nonduni p-itiin, ini nan s inai'tro 

#1 2'’*'’ * 


rr^^uuiu ^ p'.ctc'L po^i t 
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E\cvis5issc clcum. Tanto mngis illc fatigal 

Os rabiclum, fcra corda domans, fingilquc prcmiindo iEwEiD 6 

“ I feci the god, the rushing god ' she cncs — 

Willie tliiis slic spoke, enlarged lier features grew, 

" Her colour chang'd, her locks dislicvcll’d flew , 

“ Thchea^cnl) tumuli reigns in ever)' part, 

" Pants in her breast, and swells her rising heart, 

" Sldl spreading to the sight, tlic priestess glow’d, 

•' And heav’d impatient of lli’ incumbent god 
" Then, to her mmost soul, by Phoebus fir’d, 

" In more than human sounds she spoke inspir’d " Pitt’s Vincii 

These aie icmaikalfle inslanccs, and muLually reflect light on 
each olhei the sacred hislouan explaining the piofane, and the 
piofanc illustrating the sacred. I am indebted to Harmer’s obser- 
vations for many of the picccding illustrations of this singular 
subject, which I shall conclude with an extract fiom the life of 
the late Di.Townson, by archdeacon Chuilon, it deserves the 
attention of eveiy unpicjudiced mind, as it places the hypothesis 
m a fair light, and is ably defended by the writer. It may be 
necessar}’^ to picmise that it was Dr. Townson to whom Lord North 
addressed himsc?! when the Divinity chair of the universiLj’^ of Ox- 
ford became vacant by the death of Dr. Wheeler, in 1783. Lord 
North, then chancellor of Oxford, thus writes to Dr. Townson: 

Upon the death of Di Wheelei, the king commanded me to 
look out for a propei succcssoi , b^^ which words his majesty un- 
derstood some person confessedly well-qualified for the Divinity 
chair, whose promotion should be acceptable to the public at 
large, and, particularly, to the university of Oxford. I have since 
endeavouied to execute his majesty's commands, and, after the 
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most minute inquiries, I cannot find an}’’ person in the kingdom, 
who corresponds so exactly to his majesty’s definition of a Divi- 
nity Professor, as Dr. Townson; a gentleman, whose charactei is 
universally beloved and esteemed, and whose general learning, 
and particular knowledge in theology, has been acknowledged in 
the most distinguished manner by the university wheie the pro- 
fessorship IS now vacant. You will, there foie, I hope, give me 
an opportunity of acquiring credit to myself, of promoting theolo- 
gical knowledge, and of giving satisfaction to the public and to 
his majesty, by accepting a situation which, by the public testi- 
mony of the University of Oxford, and by the general consent of 
all who are acquainted with you, you are the properest person in 
England to fill. 

(Signed) North.” 

This character, then, so illustrious for leai nmg and piety, on a 
special occasion, composed and used the following prayer by the 
desire of the sufferer. 

“ O Almighty and everlasting God! whose blessed Son Jesus 
Christ did give to his apostles and other ministers of his word, 
power over unclean spirits, grant, O Lord, that if any evil spirits 
have afflicted this thy servant, they may be driven away from him, 
and be suffeied no more to hurt or come near him. Hear, O Lord, 
our humble supplication m the name and through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen ” 

On this prayer his excellent biographer remarks, that “ Dr. 
'I'ownson was veil aware the hjpothesis on which it proceeds^ 
thouo-h consonant to the sentiments of our best divines, is not tlic 
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ciirrcnl opinion of llic dny. JJnl^\llIlt ib unfjislnonnblc is nol «il- 
^^aJs false. It IS lliought by some to be in all cases a sufiicicnt 
proof ibal nolliing beyond naluial disease lias happened, because, 
^^hcn by medical aid bodily licalUi has been icslored, ihc mind is 
again perfectly free and tranquil He esteemed tins argument by 
no means satisfactory. There arc pcisons nho mil con^crse mlh 
you coolly and rationally on an}' subject \vhalc\er, %vho yet 
ha\e occasionally pioposilions darted inlo their mind (as they be- 
lieve and e\prcss thcmsches) as distinct from their omi train of 
thoughts, as ifthej'wcrc pronounced by another pci son. To al- 
lege that the body occasions these things, is sin cl}' to assign an 
cfiect without a cause; or, mIiicIi is the same thing, nilhoiit an 
adequate cause, for it is not, 1 hope, the body that creates thoughts 
and forms propositions. I'o say again that the mind itself is the 
sole agent in the business, is to argue against the consciousness 
and conxiction of that mind, foi the person thus molested shall at 
the same instant be talking with you cheerfully on a subject totally 
different, shall be reading, or praying. If these momentary inter- 
ruptions are seldom experienced but when the body is moie or 
less indisposed, and cease n hen it has regained the full tone and 
vigour of health, this only shews that a disoidered body was the 
predisposing occasion or organ, but does not prove it to have been 
the immediate or efficient cause. It will not be domed that there 
are malignant beings, vho vatch every opportunity, and eagerly 
sei^e every permitted mode, of assaulting us; and where then 
is the absurdity of supposing they may be able to harass us, 
when one part of the machine is disordered, in a different manner 
or degree, from what is m common cases possible, when the whole 
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moves in perfect harmon}'? When a vicked monarch was troubled 
b3’' a more wicked spirit, the melody of the harp composed and 
refreshed him, and he was well, and his foiled assailant departed 
from him. In what I have stated, I am assured, I represent facts, 
and I know, as to the probable cause of those facts, I express his 
sentiments, whose opinions, as well as actions, so far as it is mate- 
rial to lecord the one or the other, it is my duty to exhibit with all 
fidcllt3^ We cannot pronounce with certaint}'' what is merel}'' 
natural disease, what demoniacal possession, and what the occa- 
sional molestation of the powers of darkness; for we have not, as 
bishop Newton has justl3’’ remarked on the subject, that miiacu- 
lous gift, the discerning of spirits; but it is right surely to praj^ foi 
deliverance from the more extraordinary degrees of temptation or 
trouble, as well as fiom those which are less uncommon; provided 
It be done with a condition expressed, that the case be what to us 
appears probable; and a better praj’^er for the purpose will not 
easilj’’ be devised, than that which piecedes and occasioned these 
remarks.^" 

Soon after mj'- appointment to Dhuboy, I witnessed an extra- 
ordinar3^ occurrence, and committed the particulars to paper a few 
hours after it happened. 

The discovci3’' of monej’^ and jewels, concealed in receptacles 
within the thick walls and subtenaneous cells in oiiental houses, is 
well known, sucli treasures aie also frequently found in obscure 
spots 111 fields and gardens. A town is seldom conquered villi- 
out such a discoicrj*; and it is not uncommon to find similai de- 
posits in the counlrj’. Tiiat such concealments ncrc belicned 
among the ancients, we learn fiom manj’ historians, cspcciallj 
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from an anccdolc in Tacilus, icspccling Nero becoming tlie dupe 
offoiUinc, and inclining llic deiision of l!ic public, from believing 
llic visional y schemes ot Cescllius ]hissub, a native of Cartilage; 
a man of a crazed imagination, vlio relied on ivliaLcvei occuircd 
to him in his dislcmpercd di earns. This man ai rived aL Rome, 
and, by the influence of money ncll ajiphcd, gained admission to 
the cmperoi. The sccict, which he had to communicalc, was, that 
on his own cslale he had found a cavcin of aslonishing depth, in 
which wcie contained immense stores of gold, not wi ought into 
com, but in Hide and shapeless ingots, such as were used in the 
earliest ages- besides these were vast heaps and massive columns 
of puic gold, w'hich w'crc supposed to have been deposited there 
by Dido, wdicn she fled fiom T3TC, and founded the city of Car- 
thage. The result of the story is well knowm, I have only men- 
tioned the anecdote in corroboration of existing ciicumstances in 
India, where, from time immeinorial, it has been the custom for 
sovereigns and great men to make immense collections of gold and 
precious stones. Tlie ircasuies belonging to some of the ancient 
Hindoo rajahs almost exceed belief. Nadii Shalfs plunder at the 
couit of Delhi excites our wonder, and the tieasunes of the late 
Tipoo Sultaun afford a icccnt instance of these accumulations. 
The Iliad and Odyssey abound w'lth desciiptions of loyal wealth; 
andsacied history informs us, that Hezckiah, king of Judah, shew'ed 
the ambassadors of the Babylonish monarch all the house of his 
piecious things, the silvei, the gold, and the spices; the piecious 
ointments, and all the house of his aimoui. 

But Avhat comes neaiest to the point in my own adventure is, 
an anecdote lelated by d’Herbelot, of a Peisian king who, from 
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want of attention to his finances, was reduced to great difficulties, 
and knew not how to replenish his exhausted exchequer. Walk- 
ing one day in an unfrequented part of his palace, he saw a snake 
put his head out of a hole m the wall; on which he ordered it to 
be killed. His attendants accordingly broke down a part of the 
wall, in search of the serpent; it eluded their vigilance, but, in so 
doing, they discovered a secret receptacle, containing treasure to 
a great amount, which had been concealed there by another prince, 
and relieved the monarch from his necessities. 

After this preamble, I have more courage m relating the adven- 
ture which occurred during a journey from Baroche to Dhuboy; 
when I stopped, with a small escort, for water and refreshments 
at Nurrah, a large ruined village about six miles fiom the capital. 
It had been plundered and burnt not long before, by the Mah- 
ratta cavalry, when general Goddard took Dhuboy. The pnnei- 
pal house at Nurrah, a mansion far beyond the general style of 
Hindoo buildings, had belonged to a man of family and opulence, 
who emigrated dunng the war, and died in a distant country; the 
house and gardens were then in a state of desolation. I received 
private information, that under a particular tower in this mansion 
was a secret cell, known only to the owner and the mason who 
constructed it; that very man gave me the intelligence; adding it 
was purposely formed to contain his treasure without the know- 
ledge of his famil3% and -was afterwards closed with strong 
masonry. 

We accompanied the informer through several spacious courts 
and extensive apartments, in a state of dilapidation, until wc 
came to a dark closet m a lower, at one corner of the mansion: 
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this was a loom about eight feet square, the diameter of the inte- 
rior of the lou er, some stones above the supposed receptacle of 
the li ensure. In the floor of tins eloset we observed a hole in the 
bncks and ehunam, of whieh it was composed, sufliciently large 
for a slender person to pass tluough. We enlarged the opening, 
and sent down two men by a ladder. Aftci descending seveial feel 
they came to another chunam floor, with a similar aperture; tins 
also being enlarged and torches procured, I perceived from the 
upper room that it was a gloomy dungeon of great depth. I de- 
sired the men to enter it and search foi the treasure, which they 
posilivel}’’ refused, alleging that throughout Hindostau, wherever 
mone}^ was concealed, there existed one of the genii, in the mortal 
form of a snake, to guard it. I lauglied at tlieir credulit}’’, and 
enforced the order foi their immediate descent with some energy 
M}’’ attendants sympathized in their feelings, and, under a deep 
impiession of fear, seemed to wait the event m a soit of awful 
expectation The ladder being too shoi t to reach the floor of this 
subterraneous cell, I ordered strong ropes and additional torches 
to assist their descent. They at length reluctantly complied, and, 
by the lights held m their hands, during a slow progress down the 
ropes, we could distinguish, tluough the gloom, the daik sides and 
moist floor of the dungeon. I’liey had not been many seconds m 
search of the treasure, when they called out vehemently that 
they were enclosed with a large snake, and their cries, ascend- 
ing from this dismal abyss, were most horrible. I still remained 
incredulous, and would not suffer the ropes for facilitating their 
escape to be lowered until I had seen the serpent. Their 
screams were dreadful, and my resolution inflexible; until at 
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length, keeping the upper lights stead3S I perceived some- 
thing like billets of wood, or rather more resembling a ship^^s 
cable coiled up in a dark hold, seen from the deck; but no lan- 
guage can express my sensations of astonishment and terror, when 
I saw a horrid monster rear his head, over an immense length of 
body, coiled in volumes on the ground, and working itself into 
exertion b}" a sort of sluggish motion. What I felt on seeing two 
fellow cieatiues exposed by my orders to this “ fiend of vengeful 
nature," I must leave to the reader’s imagination. There was not 
a moment for reflection; down went the ropes, and we drew up 
the panting terrified wretches speechless; but, to mj' inexpressible 
jo}’’, no otherwise affected than by the cold perspiration and death- 
like state produced by fear, which soon subsided. Some hay be- 
ing then thrown down upon the lighted torches left in the cavern, 
consumed the mortal part of the guardian genius, as we afterwards 
took up the scorched and lifeless bodj’^ of a large snake; but, not- 
withstanding a minute seaich, no money could be found. The 
proprietor had doubtless earned off his treasure wdien he fled 
to a foreign country. As the cells in the towei were all very 
small and deep, and the walls of stiong inasomj’’, it appears won- 
derful how this snake had subsisted. Toads have been discovered 

> 

alive in the centre of large blocks of marble, without anj’ aper- 
ture, and in the midst of a solid trunk of oak; how either those rep- 
tiles, or the coluber genii of India, subsist in their singular abode, 

I must leave to the investigation of the curious. 

Mv’^ upper servant, then with me at Nun ah, was of the Parsec 
tribe; an intelligent man, unprejudiced, and not tinctured with 
superstition He told me that one of his counlrj’men at Sural, in 
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repairing a house a few years before, had found a considerable sum 
of money m a similar receptacle; guarded m the same manner by a 
large cobra di capello, oi hoodcd-snakc. of which several persons 
were witnesses. This Tarsco was a man of consequence, an 
head-broker to the Dutch factory at Surat. Such an accumula- 
tion of wealth made a great noise in the city; but instead of de- 
stioying the extraordinary centinel, he brought it a bason of milk, 
and burnt incense, which caused it to retire while he removed the 
treasure; one half of which he wisely presented to the nabob, and 
dedicated part of the remainder to charitable purposes. After this 
adventure he -was considered to be a luck}’ man, and prospered m 


all his undertakings. 

I wished very much for one of the ancient psylh, or a modern 
snake-charmer, in my train at Niirrah, to have called forth the 
serpent who had guarded the treasure confided to his care until 
Its owner most probably carried it away, but foigol to liberate the 
centinel. Having acted faithfully in his trust, his life ought to 
have been spared. I have mentioned the power of music over 
the dancing-snakes at Bombay, and the fatal accident which en- 
sued there; I have since had many opportunities of witnessing the 
effect of these charmers upon the serpents in Guzerat, my garden 
at Dhuboy was infested with them, and I have every reason to 
believe they were atli acted from it to follow these musicians. It 
may appear extraordinary m Euiope, but as I have already ob- 
served, there is an allusion to it in the Hebrew poetry; and the 
ancients were doubtless well acquamted with their power, if any 
such they possess. Medea is said to have charmed the dragon 
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which guarded the golden fleece by the melody of her voice; and 
similar effects are mentioned m Virgil’s iEneid : 

Vipereo genen, et graviter spiranbbus h) dns 
“■ Spargere^ qui somnos cantuqiie inanuque solebat, 

Mulcebatque iras, et moraus arte le\-abat 

His wand and hol> Tvords the Mper’s rage^ 

'' And venom'd wound of serpents could assuage ” Drydek’s Virgil 


Herodotus mentions that in the vicinity of Thebes there were 
sacred serpents not at all troublesome to men; and also that m the 
citadel of Athens there was a large serpent in the temple which 
continually defended it; and of this they had such an entire con- 
viction, that they offered it every month cakes of honey, which 
were always consumed. Bryant observes that the sj^mbohcal 
worship of the serpent was in the first ages very extensive, and 
was introduced into all the mysteries wherever celebrated. 

Dr. Buchanan, desciibing his journey through the Mysore, saj's 
that he was shewn the pit where Sedasiva, who flourished there in 
the fifteenth century, and erected a temple to Iswara at Kihda, 
found a treasure, and a sword, which were the commencement of 
his good fortune. “ To this spot he was conducted by a nnga, 

“ or hooded serpent, sent for the purpose bj^some propitious deity. 

“ 'While Sedasiva was a asleep m a field, the naga came, and 
“ shaded his head from the sun, by raising up as an umbrella its 
“ large flat neck. The young man was awaked by a shriek from 
his mother, who in looking after her son found him under the 
“poverofthe monster. He immediately started up to escape, 
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in Guzerat. They are permitted to practise it in several different 
modes, both under their own rajahs, and the Mahomedan princes. 
These ordeals are by fire, water, poison, rice, the balance, and boil- 
ing oil. I have already described the trials by water, and by rice, 
I shall now confine my remarks to that by boiling oil, as being 
most customary in the Dhuboy districts, and the only method 
which came under my own observation. 

In general, on the day appointed for the trial, many religious 
ceremonies are used by the brahmins, and the prisoner; the vessel 
IS consecrated, and the ground on which the fire is lighted, is pre- 
viously covert with cow-dung, a substance much employed m 
religious ceremonies by the Hindoos. When the oil is sufficiently 
heated, a leaf of the holy pippal (ficus-rehgiosa) is put into the 
vessel, and when it has evidently felt the effect of the fire, a solemn 
prayer is offered by the supenor brahmin; the accused is then 
ordered to take out the ring or coin' which had been placed at the 
bottom of the vessel. There are some instances where the prisoner 
has been terribly burnt; and there are many others, equally 
well attested, where the hand and arm received no injury. 

Voltaire, m writing on the ancient ordeal in Europe, says, thatm 
the dark ages they were possessed of a secret to pass unhurt through 
many of these singular trials; especially that of plunging in boil- 
ing water, which consisted in rubbing the body over with spirit 
of vitnol and alum mixed with the juice of onions. Whether this 
Avas efficacious m those days I leave to the determination of anti- 
quarians, in the Malabar ordeals, especially those permitted by 
the English government, I know that every possible care was taken 
to prevent deception. 
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The practice called Dherna, is not only known, but used in 
many places in Guzerat; it appears to me as singular as any cus- 
tom among the Bhaiits, or any other exlraoidinary people among 
whom my lot was cast; and seldom did a day pass without niy 
hearing something cxtraoidmary concerning them. As I cannot 
describe the dhcDia from my own experience, I shall introduce 
lord Teignmoiith's account of it, as another instance of the won- 
derful power the brahmins hare obtained over the minds of the 
Hindoos. 

“ The inviolability of a brahmin is a fixed principle of the 
Hindoos, and to deprue him of life, cither by direct violence, or 
by causing his death in any mode, is a crime which admits of no 
expiation. To this principle may be traced the practice called 
d/ic?';?<7, which may be translated caption^ or mresf. It is used by 
the brahmins to gam a point which cannot be accomplished by 
any other means, and the process is as follows. The brahmin who 
adopts this expedient for the purpose mentioned, proceeds to 
the door or house of the person against whom it is directed, or 
wherever he may most conveniently inteicept him; he there sits 
down in dherna, with poison, or a poignard, or some other instru- 
ment of suicide, in his hand, and thieatening to use it if Ins adver- 
sary should attempt to molest or pass him, he thus completely 
arrests him. In tins situation the brahmin fasts; and by the rigour 
of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object 
of his arrrest ought also to fast, and thus they both leraain until 
the institutor of the dherna obtains satisfaction. In this, as he 
seldom makes the attempt without resolution to persevere, he 
rarely fails; for if the party thus arrested were to suffer the brah- 
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mm sitting m dherna, to perish by hunger, the sin would for ever 
lie upon his head. This practice has been less frequent of late 
years, since the institution of the court of justice at Benares m 
1783; but the interference of that court, and even that of the 
resident there, has occasionally proved insufficient to check it, as 
it has been deemed in general most prudent to avoid for this pur- 
pose the use of coercion, from an apprehension that the first ap- 
pearance of It might diive the sitter in dherna to suicide. The 
disci edit of the act would not only fall upon the officers of jus- 
tice, but upon the government itself. The practice of sitting m 
dherna is not confined to male brahmins only; as is proved and 
exemplified in the conduct of Beenoo Bhai, the widow of a man of 
the biahmimcal tribe." 

The same intelligent writer mentions another singular and cruel 
custom called the koor. This term is explained to mean a ciicular 
pile of wood, which is prepared ready for conflagration; upon 
this, sometimes a cow, and sometimes an old woman, is placed by 
the constructors of the pile, and the whole is consumed together 
The object of this practice is to intimidate the officers of govern- 
ment, or others, from importunate demands; as the eflfect of the 
sacrifice is supposed to involve m great sm the person whose 
conduct forces the constructor of the koor to this expedient. A 
woman who had been placed upon the Khooi ' m a dispute be- 
tween three biahmms in the province of Benares, was saved by 
the timely interposition of authority, and the attainment of the ob- 
ject by the temporary intimidation. She was summoned to ap- 
pear before the English supenntendant of the province, but abso- 
lutely refused to attend him; declaring that she would throw lier- 
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self into the first well, rather than submit. She was nearly blind 
from affe, and the summons ivas not cnfoiced. 

The conduct of the bhauls and brahmins at Nenad, which I 
have particularly mentioned in the campaign in Guzerat, was 
exactly similar to the khoor described by loid Teignmouth, and 
proceeded fiom the peshwa of the Mahrattas makmg what they 
deemed an unjust demand. 

Many other extraordinary customs prevailed m the purgunnas 
under my charge, which I do not particularize, from a conscious- 
ness that in England they would have a very suspicious ap- 
pearance. 

The cremation of Hindoo widows with the bodies of their de- 
ceased husbands, is now no longer doubted; but, It IS more diffi- 
cult to believe, that men in the prime of life, and surrounded bi' 
every blessing, should voluntarily desire to immolate themselves 
to their deities, and be buried alive, which is no uncommon sacri- 
fice among the tnbe of Gosannees and othei Hindoo devotees- A 
short time before I took charge of Dhuboy, a young man icsste-f 
on being intened alive neai the temple at the Gate of Dirziraci: 
and soon afterwards another performed the same sacAfcv 
half a mile without the English districts, because I Ati 

permission to do it in his native village; for neitirr ^ Ai-- 
immolation, the cremation of women, nor any oth'^z.-z ~ "--'ArTp 
allowed of within the company’s territories. 
fices are always perfoimed in the presence of 

during the celebration of vanous religious 

by the brahmins. 

On such a sacrifice being announced. ^ Arzr — 
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a round pit is dug, of a depth suflScient for a man to stand up- 
riglit, into which the self-devoted victim descends, and the earth 
is gradual] Y thiown on, until it entirely covers him. A tomb of 
solid masonry is immediately erected over his head, and solemn 
rites and flowery offerings are perfoimed at stated periods, in iiie- 
mory of a saint who is supposed to have rendered an acceptable 
sacrifice to the destructive power, or some other deity in the Hin-. 
doo mythology. 

In some particular castes, the Hindoo widows, instead of burn- 
ing themselves on the funeial pile of their husbands, are buried 
alive with the dead body. The deluded female, with the utmost 
composure, seats herself near the deceased m an upright posture, 
when the eaitli is gently filled aiound her, until it reaches her 
mouth; it is then thrown on in laige quantities, that she may be 
the sooner suffocated. 

Instances occur of the Suttee, or Hindoo widow who has thus 
devoted herself to death, being reclaimed; but the^' are very un- 
common. Sir Chailes Malel has communicated to me an event 
of this kind, which happened during his embassy at Poonah, on 
the 5lh of September 1792, as related m ibe following extract from 
his diar 3 ^ 

“ An extraoidinary incident happened this day. A sepoy of 
m 3 ''guaid, of the Mharatta, or Columhee tube, died, his wife imnie- 
diate] 3 ' declared herself a suttee, that is, lesolved to devote her- 
self to the flames with his bod 3 ’: she accordingly assumed the 
3 e]low garment, the turban, the mirror, and all other insignia usual 
on such occasions. When informed of her resolution, I desired 
the officer of the guaid, captain H , to endeavour to divert 
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the sultee from her intention, and in case of failure to acquaint 
me with the result. He soon communicated his despair of success, 
and I desired her to be bi ought to me. 

“ I found her a healthy young woman, about twenty-two years 
of age, in a state of mind fii inly resolved on sacrificing herself 
with her dead husband, whom she incessantly and passionately 
invoked, with every endearing expiession. The scene was singu- 
lar and affecting. I scarce knew how to commence the difficult 
task of soothing gnef so poignant, or of diverting a resolution 
founded on despair. In the course of my endeavours 1 found the 
poor suttee had no relations at Poonah ; her father and mother 
kved m her native village, at some distance. I discovered like- 
wise that her husband’s death had exposed her to the dread of ab- 
solute distress. The first subject furnished a strong counteracting 
power to the passionate grief that possessed her mind, and by pro- 
per application awakened a new sensation: which, followed up, 
produced a ffood of tears, the first symptom of relaxation from de- 
termined gnef; such as must have been the despairing sorrow of 
Niobe’ A counteracting passion being thus excited, the dread of 
distress was soothed by assulances, properly introduced^ of main- 
tenance in the means of devoting her futuie life to the discharge 
of religious ceremonies at the shrine of her household gods, in 
honour of her husband’s memory, which would be more grateful 
to the gods, and acceptable to him, than sacrificing herself on his 
pyreal pile 

“ After these and a variety of other arguments, which occupied 
nearly thiee hours, in the couise whereof gentle restraint was some- 
times imposed on occasional fits of passion and anguish, she was 
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at length persuaded to suspend her fatal purpose, until the arrival 
of her parents ; to whom a messenger was dispatched in her pre- 
sence, Mith a letter, and money for the expenses of their journey 
to the capital. The Hindoos attach the merit of the most sublime 
and holy heroism to this self-devotion; but the resolution once 
suspended, is seldom resumed, and was not in the present in- 
stance. 

“ I am sorry to remark, thatlreally believe the Hindoo spectators 
were rather grieved and mortified, than pleased at our success in 
saving this poor creature from the flames."' 

These human immolations shock an Englishman in every point 
of view: animal sacrifices are no longer common on the Hindoo 
altars; but the morning offering of fruit, flowers, and meal, to the 
benevolent deities, create a pleasing sensation m the mind of the 
woi shipper, the priest, and the European spectator, the latter at 
least beholds an innocent and giateful sacrifice, the brahmin 
finds it a beneficial one, and the humble devotee rejoices in haMug 
peifoimed his daily dutj-^ at the altar of giatitude, for blessings 
daily enjoyed. 

I am not certain whether the Hindoos have any religious cere- 
mony, oi libation, before their meals, like thelibammaof the Romans, 

01 the Chnstiau's grace; that ablution piecedes their repast is veil 
known, it is also introduced among the Mahomedans, and adopted 
by some Europeans. Although, after a dusty jouincy among the 
Hindoo villages in my districts, I might neithei dnnk out of their 
cups, noi wash my hands m then basons, yet would the •uomeii 
gcntlj’^ pour water from their j'am into my hands, contacted into 
the form of a cup, and held sloping to the mouth, this is a com- 
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eating salt, even in the mind of a robbei and a murdeier. When 
Morgiana, the faithful slave of All Baba, had in the chaiacter of 
a dancer struck a dagger in the heart of a merchant, his guest, 
and excited the horror of her master for such an act, she threw off 
her disguise, and told All Baba, that in the pretended merchant 
Coja Hussain, she had destioyed his cruel enemy, the captain of 
the robbers : to convince him of the truth of her assertion she dis- 
covered under his robe the murdering poignard, and asked hei 
master this simple question, which caused her suspicion of his pre- 
tended friend : “ Do you not recollect that he refused to eat salt 
with you^ Can you require a stronger proof of his malicious lu- 
tentions?” 

This Arabian story is confirmed by a real anecdote in d'Herbelob 
of Jacoub ben Laith, then a celebrated robber, but afterwards the 
founder of a dynasty of Persian monarchs, called Soffarides; who m 
one of his exploits havmg broken into the royal palace, and collected 
a large booty, was on the point of cariymg it off, when he found 
his foot kick against something which made him stumble^ Imagin- 
ing It might be an article of value, he put it to his mouth, the bet- 
ter to distinguish it. On tasting he found it was a lump of salt, 
the symbol and pledge of hospitality; on which, he was so touched, 
that he retired immediately without carrying away any part of the 
spoil. The next morning occasioned the greatest surpnse m the 
palace; Jacoub was taken up and brought before the prince, to 
whom he gave a faithful account of the whole transaction, and 
by this means so ingratiated himself with his sovereign, that he em- 
ployed him, as a man of com age and genius, m many arduous 
entei prizes; m which he was so successful as to be raised to the 
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conimaiul of his irnops; wljosc confuU-ncc und aOcclion lo llicir 
gcnornl, made llu-m, on tlic prince's dead), jircfer Ins interest lo 
llial of the heir lo ihc linone, lioni whence he afleruaids spread 
his e\tcns)\c coiHjuesis. 

S.ill was eqn.illjy' einhleniatical and sacred among tlie Greeks; 
Ilomcr sa)s “ die) spnnklf' s.icred sail from lifted urns." 

'• \\ 111) mlcr jnitif) ilint IitjiIi, u) c 

'' T he ncicd iiflctiitt; *>) ill'’ •■'Itnl Cl) c Iliad 

Drinking w.itei in an Aiahs lent has ihc same good effect 
as caling sail It was so in ihe lime ol die crus. idcs, wlien the 
sullaun S.iladine allowed Ins piisonei Lusignan, kingol Jerusalem, 
lo drink w.itei in Ins presem e: on the c.iplu e mon.irch odering ihe 
cup to one of Ills loids, eiju.dly thirst v, the sullaun preicnlcd his 
drinking, because he me.inl to pul hnn tode.ith However we may 
view the transaction in a political buhl, it adds no honour lo Jacl’s 
character, that she ircachcioiisl) inurdeied an unfortunate prince 
who had (led lo hei leni tor protection, and “ when he asked for 
water, she gave him milk, and brought loilh buLlei in a lordly dish." 
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Such themes as these, Uie rural Maro sung 
To "Wide unpenal Rome, m the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece rehn’d 

In ancient tunes, the sacred plougli employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind 
They held the scale of empire, ml d the storm 
Of mighty war , then, with victorious hand. 

Disdaining hide delicaaes, seiz d 

The plough, and, gready mdependent, hv’d ' Thomson 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The administration of justice, collection of the revenues, and 
superintendence of the districts under my charge, especially dur- 
ing the seasons of seed-time and harvest, required frequent excur- 
sions into the country, and afforded me an opportunity of observ- 
ing the stale of agnculture in the Guzerat province, and the man- 
ners and customs of the peasants m some of its remote purgunnas. 
In that delightful part of Hindustan are “ no antres vast, nor de- 
serts idle,'' all is fertility and plenty; the soil, generally rich and 
loamy, produces valuable harvests of batty, juarree, bahjeree, and 
other grain, with cotton, shrubs for oil, and plants for dying. 
Many parts yield a double crop, particularly the nee and cotton- 
fields, which are both planted at the commencement of the rainy 
season, in June. The former is sown m furrows, and reaped m about 
three months: the cotton shrub, which grows to the height of three 
or four feet, and in verdure resembles the currant-bush, requires 
a longer time to bring its delicate produce to perfection. They are 
planted between the rows of nee, but do not impede its growth, or 
prevent its being reaped. Soon after the nee harvest is over, the 
cotton-bushes put forth a beautiful yellow flower, with a crimson 
eye m each petal; this is succeeded by a green pod filled with a 
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white stringy pulp ; the pod turns brown and hard as it lipens, 
and then separates into two or three divisions, containing the cot- 
ton. A luxuriant field, exhibiting at the same time the expanding 
blossom, the bursting capsule, and the snowy flakes of iipe cotton, 
is one of the most beautiful objects in the agriculture of Hindostan. 
Herodotus says, the Indians, in his time, possessed a kind of plant, 
which instead of fruit, produced wool of a finer and better quality 
than that of sheep, of winch the natives made iheir clothes: tins 
plant was no doubt the same as the (gossypium, Lin.) or modern 
cotton of India. The medium price of this valuable commodity 
uhen I was at Baroche and Dhuboy was fioni seventy to eighty 
rupees the candy, or from eight to nine pounds sterling for seven 
hundred and forty English pounds weight of cotton. Batty, or 
rice, fiom eighty to ten rupees a culsey, a weight equal to six 
hundred pounds; most of the other grains m Guzerat were of a 
similar value. 

Juarree, or cush-cush, (holcus-sorghum, Lin.) is a fine large 
grain, giowmg to the height of eight or ten feet: each ear contains 
many hundred seeds, sometimes two thousand, the stem generally 
bears more than one head of corn, but the uppermost is always 
one of those royal ears, which, like the largest head of the heho- 
t.ope, greatly exceeds the rest in size and beauty. This gram in 
many lespects resembles the niaiz and guinea-corn, and forms a 
chief article of food in the Guzerat province. 

Balqeiee (holcus spicatus, Lin ) is another valuable grain, 
growing in the manner of the juairee; of an inferior size, and only 
eaten by the poor. Pi evidence has been peculiaily bountiful to 
the ndtives of Guzerat, in a variety of other useful grains. Codra, 
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clienn, hunlco, and bowlali, all of a nntrilioiis (]nnlit\, and gratc- 
Ad lo llic |)ca‘'anls, arc jilanlcd in June, and llic li.mcsl is nni'.hrd 
jn .Scplcinbci ibcy arc gi'iirrally luo or llircc U cl bigli . ^^llcn lipc, 
ibcir golden, purple, ami varied lints, mvc the rounli> a ncli ap- 
ajicaiancej as do (be leguniinoub classes, ol luar, inull, gram, 
and other pulses. Tuar (olisus capin, Jan.) when taken Irom 
ihc skin, like the sjdiL jica, is e.illcd dohll, and (mins, wiih rice, a 
princijuil jiarL of (he best Indian dishes. Alutt, and grain, (doli- 
chos-billorus, J-in ) arc the most nutnlirnis food for calllc: the 
Gu/craL cows arc very fond of the cajianssia, or collon-sccd , it 
m.iUcs them give abundance of rich milk, and costs only lour or 
five rupees the culsey 'J’he large villages breed a number of 
inilch-cows and buflaloes, as ghee, or clanlied butter, foi foreign 
consuinplion is a piincijial staple in the Gu/ernl ni.nrkcls, J’hc}' 
also rear the best o\cn for the serv ice of the v anjarrahs, oi mcr- 
clianls, so often mcnlioiicd, who travel wiili large caravans of 
these annuals, they arc also bred in many parts of Ilindoslan, foi 
the purpose of traiisjiorlmg salt and other mcrcliandii'c from tlic 
sea-coasts, to the interior towns at a distance They will carry a 
load, according lo their size and slicnglh, from two lo three himdrccl 
pounds, and travel ten or twelve miles a day for a great length of 
time. The food of tlicsc animals is straw, grass, capaussia, and 
oil-cakcs, after the oil is ovpicsscd Irom the nuts. 

The variety of shrubs and plants winch arc culliv'alcd for oil 
m that part of India, add much to its general beauty. Tlie natives 
never burn candles, and in the inland districts, where the cocoa- 
nut does not thrive, laigc tracts arc set apart for the seeds from 
which they exLiact oil: tliosc in the giealcsl esteem arc the gingeli, 
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or Sesamum; and the erinda, ncinus Palma-christi. TheJatteroil 
is used medicinally with great success; an outward application of 
the leaves is ofteu efficacious; when previously heated, and rubbed 
with oil, I have known it to give great relief in the gout. The 
consumption of vegetable oils for many millions of lamps which 
are lighted every night, for anointing the body, culinary purposes, 
and lehgious ceremonies, is very great throughout the whole of 
India, wheie I believe animal oil is never used. 

Mustard-seed is in great estimation for pickles, and similar pur- 
poses, but more so for its oil, which is expressed in great abun- 
dance. Hemp and flax are cultivated by many villages, not for 
the fibres, converted in Europe to such valuable manufactures; 
they are thrown away, or' burnt as useless; but for the valuable 
oil produced fiom the seeds, and an intoxicating drug called hhang. 
The usual mode of expressing the oil from the different seeds is to 
put them into a cylindrical trough, or large mortar; a bullock 
driven round the simple machine, keeps the pestle in action, until 
the oil IS extracted; after which, the remainder forms a nutri- 
tious food for horned cattle. Besides the annual plants for this 
purpose, the mawah, and some other large ornamental trees, 
produce nuts and fruit, from which they obtain oil of a good 
quality. 

Tobacco is cultivated in most paits of India; it requires a good 
soil, and attains the height of two or three feet. The hairy stalk 
IS covered wiffi large leaves, which are carefully picked off when 

they change colour and scent the air; they are then dried in the 

shade, and preser^^ed for use. Tobacco is an annual plant, of 
delicate appearance; the blossoms of a pale rose colour, and 
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best in Malwa, and is a great article in Llie commerce of Eujeen, 
The opium oozes from incisions made at tlie lop of the plant, m 
a white milky juice, which, when congealed, is gathered for sale, 
and fiequeutly adulterated. Opium fiom the poppy is a drug per- 
fectlj^ distinct from bhang, which is made from the hemp already 
mentioned. Both are used as a substitute for spirituous liquors; 
their intoxicating ejffects are very similar, and equally injurious to 
the constitution. 

The sugai-cane groivs to the height of eight or nine feet, with 
a spreading tuft of leaves; the cane is three or foui inches in cir- 
cumference Like the bamboo, and other arundinaceous plants, it 
IS intersected bj’’ numerous joints, which do not impede the circu- 
lation. The stem, covered with a hard xind, icontams a spongy 
pith, full of juice,* which in Bengal, Java, and other places is 
manufactured into sugai ; in the western provinces of India it is 
seldom brought to such perfection. Tlie natives either purchase 
foreign sugar, or are content with jaggree, a coarse kind of mo- 
lasses made from the boiled juice of the cane, it is also cut into 
small pieces, and sold, like fruit, in the bazar. Honey, wax, drugs, 
and a vaiiety of medicinal plants, are produced, more or less, 
throughout Hindustan 

O 

j 

It is necessary to make a distinction between the double 
crops m the agncultuie of Guzeiat, and the double harvests in 
the Concan and Malabar. I have just mentioned two respec- 
tive ciops of rice and cotton, in the same field, in Guzerat. The 
two harvests in Malabar, duimg my residence m Tiavencore, 
were exactly as Dr. Fryer has described them m the style of the 
seventeenth century: “ At the period when the lains mvade India, 
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they put a stop to journeying, voyaging, and all warlike operations, 
until the middle of August, when the earth is discovered, and 
the lice begins to ripen; all this while it floated in the water, 
which It rejoices in. This is the first haiwest, natuial and uncom- 
pelled, because of the lain. The other crop ripens about March, 
with gieat pains of bringing water by gutters into their sown-fields; 
which, notwithstanding, yields not so plentiful a crop as the first.’’ 

The lands m the Dhuboy districts are generally more enclosed 
than the Baroche purgunna; the hedges, frequently shaded by 
large mango and tamarind trees, aie formed by different kinds of 
euphorbia, and a vanety of bushes, shrubs, and creeping plants, 
m the rainy season profusely covered with blossoms of every 
mingled hue, which they more or less preserve thiough a few suc- 
ceeding months. Their early fragiance is delicious; the nightly 
dews, impregnated by the odouis, exhale then short-lived sweets, 
and render a morning walk delightful. Those who do not then 
enjoy them, may truly say, 

We lose the pnme, to mark how spring 
The tender plants, how blooms the citron grove, ' 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed , 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet Milton 


Such beauties are lost on those who do not rise at an early houi m 
India: the heat soon becomes too powerful for lural excursions. 
It is late in the evening before the atmospheie becomes cool; the 
plants have lost their freshness, and every thing appears through 
a diflerent medium. 

My first improvement in the garden at Dhuboy, was to make 


V 
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a bathing room, under an umbrageous banian-tree, close to the 
principal well. Bathing is generally considered to be one of the 
greatest luxuries in India. Early rising, the cold bath, a 
morning walk, temperate meals, an evening ride, and retinng soon 
to rest, are the best rules for preserving health in India; and, 
wherever circumstances permitted, this pleasing routine was my 
general practice. An amiable medical writer has since given the 
same advice to the British youth in India, clothed in the pleasing 
dress of poetry. 

The peaceful evening draws her sober shade 
Round the green summits of Malaya’s hills. 

While meek-ey’d Contemplation, pensive maid ’ 

My bosom with a secret rapture fills. 

The gentle sea-breeze scarce is heard to blow. 

The tall areca waves no more its head. 

The shady plantain in the vale below 

Hangs pensive o’er the modest Hindoo’s shed 

Beneath the humble roof, their fiugal meal 
Behold Hindostan’s tawny sons prepare. 

No wish for other damties do they feel. 

Than their own simple vegetable fare 

Rash youth, beware ' advice attend • 

Soon as Aurora gilds the eastern skies. 

And birds in pearly dew their plumage lave. 

Dispel your slumbers, firom your couch arise. 

And fearless plunge into the bnny wave. 

Next where the towering hills their umbrage lend. 

And firagrant champahs scent the morning gale. 

On the swift steed your devious courses bend. 

And health from every passmg breeze inhale 
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But when the sun, with fierce mendian ray. 

Pours the bright torrent of etliereal fire. 

When ravening birds, and prowling beasts of prey. 

Seek the green shade, or to the den retire , 

Then, stretch’d at ease in plantain-shelter' d bower. 

Poetic fiction, or the classic page. 

May oft begude the tedious sultry hour. 

And the ripe cocoa s juite his thirst assuage 

Observe the Hindoo, whose untutor’d mind. 

All false seductive luxury disdains , 

^ To nature's wants his wnshes are confined. 

While Health her empire o’er his fiame maintains 

His modes of life, by ancient sages planti’d. 

To suit the temper of his burning skies. 

He, who the clunate’s rage would long withstand. 

Will wisely mutate, nor e’er despise ’’’ J, Johnson 

The villages m the Dhuboy purgunna generally consist of 
thatched cottages, built of mud, and a few bnck houses, with 
tiled roofs; a small dewal, a mosque, and sometimes a chouitree, 
are the only public buildings. Near the large villages there is 
generally a tank, or lake, where the rain is collected, for the use of 
the cattle in the dry season; when, for the space of eight months, 
not a shower falls, and no water is to be met with except in these 
reservoirs: they are often enclosed with strong masonry, and their 
banks adorned by banian, mango, and tamannd-trees, to shade the 
weary traveller, and lessen evaporaUon. The tanks are constructed 
at the expense of government, or by an assessment on the villages; 
they also contribute to the masonry of a good well, and cistern for 
the cattle, when the large reservoirs fail. Sometimes these useful 
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■^volks arc piivaLc acts of charily from a iicli individual, as in- 
stanced in llic noble M^orks of Govindselt, in the Concan. Large 
wells, with a giand flight of steps down to the water, aie not un- 
common in remote situations wheie tiavellcis, merchants, and 
caravans aie obliged to pass, far from other supplies. 

These aie unspeakable blessings in the ton id zone, and have 
consequently been celebrated m the songs of the oriental poets, 
and in the sacred page; where we find the most beautiful and 
natuial allusions to refreshing iouiilains and sacred groves happily 
illustrating spiritual j03's. “ The glorious Loid will be unto us a 

place of bioad rivers and slicams; m the vuldeincss, wateis shall 
bleak foitli, and streams in the desert; the pai died ground shall 
become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water When the 
poor and needy seek foi watei, and theie is none, and their tongue 
faileth for tliiist, I, the Lord, will hear them; I, the God of Israel, 
will not foisake them, I will open rivers in high-places, and foun- 
tains m the midst of valhes, I will plant in the wilderness the 
cedar, the myitle, and the oil-tree, I will set in the deseit the fir- 
tree, the pine, and the box-tiee.” 

Those tiees arc not indigenous to Hindostan, but my districts 
afforded as great a^aliety: mangos and tamarinds weie planted 
neai the villages, for geneial use, or weie the property of indivi- 
duals, who enjoyed their produce, after a small deduction foi 
government. In a plentiful season, at Dhuboy, a culsey, or six 
hundred pounds weight of good mangos sell for one rupee ; poor 
as well as rich enjoy the golden produce, birds, bats, and monkeys 
partake of that bounty, which “ spreads a common feast for all 
that live.^' 
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Hospitalitj to travellers prevails throughout Guzerat; a pr 
son of any consideration passing through the province, is p 
senled at the entrance of a village, with fruit, milk, butter, 6i 
wood, and earthen-pots for cookery; the women and childr 
offer him wreaths of flowers. Small bowers nre constructed • 
convenient spots, at a distance fiom a well or lake, where a persc 
is maintained b}^ the neaiest villages, to take care of the water-jn 
and supply all travellers gratis. There are particular villages, wh 
the inhabitants compel all tiavellers to accept of one day^s p 
visions, whether they be many or few, rich or poor, European 
native, the}" must not lefuse the offered bounty. 

Thus contented and happy do the peasantry live m that gard 
of India, when war keeps at a distance, and their pundits a 
collectors do not treat them with seventy; even to that they 
tually submit, for they have no idea of liberty, as it is felt a 
enjoyed by Britons. As well may you talk of colour to the bli 
or the harmony of sound to the deaf, as hbei ty, patriotism, 
the nobler virtues, to the inhabilants of Asia, under the polilii 
and religious systems to which they have hitherto heen acci 
tomed. 

The mode of apropiiatmg the land, and collecting the reven 
m Guzeiat, is m many respects similar to that of the ancient G 
mans, on their emerging from Gothic barbarism, when the p 
peity of land was invested m the tnbe or nation, and a portion 
corn was allotted to eveiy individual, by the magistrate, and c 
responded to the number of his family, the degrees of his m 
and the importance of his 'services. Yet he derived no source 
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power, or influence, from a territorial property which he could not 
bequeath to his successor. 

Thus it js jn Hindostan; the lands appropriated to each village 
belong to the government; the ryots or peasants, who cultivate the 
fields, under the orders and inspection of the patell, or superior of 
the village, are in a manner attached to the spot. The cattle for 
the plough, and other services of husbandry, are sometimes the 
common stock of the village, oftener the property of individuals. 
The patell provides seed and implements of agriculture, takes 
care that such as are able cultivate the land, and at the time of 
settling the jummabunda, or harvest-agreement, with the collector 
of the revenue, allots to each family their portion of grain, or 
a share of the money for which it has been sold; according to 
the number of the family, the quantity of their cattle, and the ex- 
tent of the land they have cultivated. Some particular fields, called 

•» 

pysita and vajcessa lands, are set apart in each village for public 
purposes, varying, perhaps, as to the mode of application, in dif- 
ferent districts; but in most the produce of these lands is appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the brahmins, the cazee, washerman, 
smith, barber, and the lame, blind, and helpless; as also to the 
support of a few vertunnees, or armed men, who are kept for the 
defence of the village, and to conduct travellers in safety from 
one village to another. An English reader may perhaps be sur- 
prized to see the barber in the list of pensioners: there is seldom 
more than one in each village; he shaves the inhabitants gratis; 
and as he has no exercise in the day, it is his province at night to 
carry a mussaul, or torch, to fight travellers on the road, or for 



any ollici purpose rcquiicd ; no lime jcinaimng for liiin to alle 
to linsbancliy oi lo j)iovKle foi Ins iainil}, iL is biiL jiisL be slion 
))e mninl.iincci at llie ]>nblic c\j3cnse, tins is also to i)C applied 
the w ashcM man and the smith, who v. oik foi the Milage, nillioiilai 
other cmolnmcnl Jn some places, parlicnlaily m j\r>S(nc, the 
is an ,ippioj)i i.ilion of gram lo ihcsaklis, oi desliiiclne sjiiiils, ai 
ja'ihaps lo many other deities w ho ma} be the objects of hope 
fe.n m the worship of the Mll.igeis. 

'J’he occupation of mass.uilchec, or loich-bcarci, although gen 
rally .illolt(‘d lo the mIKihc baibci, m the jnirguimas under ir 
chaige. ina\ vaij m other disliicls 'J’hc m.issanl, or loich, m Ii 
(1m, is composed of coiir*>c Mg'*, lollcd up lo the si;(c of .m En* 
hsh fhnnbcau, eighteen oi In only inches long, fixed m a bia 
handle, this is c.urK'd m the left hand, in the nghl the massaii 
dice holds . I biass \ csscl conl.iming the oil, with mIiicIi he fec(i 
the fhmie as occ.ision lecpiiies B3 these means .1 biigliL cxlcnsn 
light IS Kcjil nj). A gical number of loreh-bcaicis arc assemble 
at the Hindoo feslnals, especially neddmgs. they gi\ c a biilhan 
cfiecL lo the spectacle, and illustrate the jjaiable of the ten Migm 
It IS mtioduced m anothei place, though not foi the purpose c 
incnliomiig the mode of supjilvmg the oil, nhich is thus clearl 
ascertained. 'J'he wise Mrgins took oil m the vessels with thei 
lain|)s, the foolish omitting (hat ncccssaiy stoic, then vessels f.iile 
them Avhen they most needed a supplyx I ha\c sometimes, duiin 
a midnight jouincy in the laMues and nullahs between Baioch 
and Dhuboy, infested by vild beasts, and wildei men, been m a 
perilous situation fiom a failuic of oil in a liact vheie there wei 
no villages to icplemsh the ^cssds. 

3 n 
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It maj appear equally extraordinary to an European to sec 
the washerman mentioned among those who have a stipulated 
portion of grain. The Hindoo females m general do not wash 
either their own or their husbands’ clothes: a public washerman, 
attached to each village, performs that office, which I believe is 
hereditary m his family, and for this duty he receives his portion 
of grain from the ciilhcs. The washing in India, both for Euro- 
peans and natives, is performed without doors; if possible near a 
running stream; if not, on the margin of a lake, where the linen 
is beat violently against flat stones, or large blocks of wood, 
placed for the purpose: this mode of cleansing soon destroj^s the 
■linens of Europe ; but has no bad effect on the Indian cottons. 

The culhes just noticed, are farm-yards, or receptacles at the 
different villages, for the general produce of the lands at the 
close of harvest. Theie the cotton, oil-seeds, and all kinds of 
giam are accumulated for the inspection of the zemindars, and 
■officers of government, previous to the assessment for the revenue, 
and usual appropriations. The cully contains the thrashing floor, 
where the corn is trampled upon by oxen, the immemorial custom 
in the east. Here also are large receptacles for cotton, formed by 
digging holes in the earth, lined with cow-dung, and filled with 
cotton as picked from the bushes; which are then coveied with 
clods of dned earth, rubbed over with a cement of cow-dung, to 
preserve the contents from the weather. 

In some places the cattle and implements of husbandry belong 
to individuals, who receive their proportion of land from the 
patell, to cultivate at their own expense, and to furmsh their cattle 
and seed-gram. At the settling of the jurmnabunda, they pay 
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their proportion of the village assessinciU to government, and then 
dispose of then giain, cotton, and fruit, without being accountable 
to the ])atell; for between the patch and the collectors belonging to 
.goveininent, aie a set of venal corrupt men, called zemindars, who 
by a powciful influence in every district, take an advantage of 
both parties, these men, in fact, ought to be only intelligent 
clerks and accomptants, con\crsant in the re\cnuc department; 
and, fiom being acquainted with its forms and usages, should 
settle accounts between the collectors and patells, and sec that jus- 
tice IS done on both sides. But so much is this office abused, that 
the zemindars are permitted to advance 11101103’^ to the patells and 
cultivators, to purchase cattle, seed, and other things wanted at the 
commencement of the rainy season, at the exorbitant interest of 
three and three quarters per cent, per mensem, or at the rate 
of five and forty per cent per annum ; though it is always lent 
by the month. For the security of 11101103* thus advanced, the 
produce of the land is mortgaged to the zeiiiindais, who, at the 
time of settling the Jummabunda, assume the new title of minute- 
dars; which is a name and an office by right only belonging to 
the seraffs (bankers) and monied men of the district, who, by a 
proper agreement, and for a reasonable consideration, lake upon 
themselves to pay the sum assessed b3’^ the collectors, to the officers 
of government. The pernicious piacticc of permuting the zemin- 
dars, who have already too much influence, to be the minutedars 
also, extends their power to a dangerous length, and is productive 
of the worst consequences to the cultivalois. The cunning, chi- 
canery, and wickedness of the minutedars cannot easily be de- 
scribed, or comprehended, by a generous mind, unused to their 
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TiTtful wiles, 3"e{ pjsita-lands are set apart in almost ever3' village 
for these oppressois, who share vilh the industrious peasants and 
proper pensioners, the allotments before mentioned; and I must 
own, when I cheei fully acquiesced m evcr 3 ^ distribution to the 
poor, the maimed, and helpless objects of compassion, it was a 
painful imposition to reward these mi etches foi their cruel t 3 ' and 
oppression. It is pleasing to reflect hoiv simildr nere many of the 
Hmdoo appropnations to the chanties enjoined bj’’ the Mosaical 
law. “ If there be among jmu a poor man within anj’’ of thj' 
gates, thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut tlij’- hand from 
thj’^ poor brother; but shalt open thme hand ivide unto him, 
and to the stranger, and the fatherless, and the MldoM^• that the 
Lord thy God niaj^ bless thee. M hen thou beatest thme olive- 
tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again; ivhen thou gatherest 
the grapes of thj'- vineyard, thou shalt not glean it aftei wards; 
•when thou eultest dowm thy harvest, and hast forgotten a sheaf in 
thy held, thou shalt not go again to fetch it; these shall be for the 
■stranger, the fatherless, and for the widow; that the Lord thy God 
may bless theel” 

In -different distiicts of Guzeiat are different modes of cultiva- 
tion, cullectmg the revenues, and distributing the ciop Those 
that I ha\e alluded to were usual in the purgunnas under my 
manacreinent. In some parts of Hindostan, exclusixe of the 
larger jaghiies to princes and great ofScei’s, Avhole villages Muth all 
the lands belonging to them, are appropriated to favoiites of the 
reigning sovereign, to dancing-girls, or celebrated devotees One 
of the most beautiful and flouiishing villages I ever saw, had, ndth 
Its -surrounding districts, been given to a set of dancing-girls; 
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-aiiollicr, of similar pojmlalion and fcililily, belonged lo a tribe of 
Gob.iniKCs, 01 Hindoo iiiendieants. 

Besides ihoporlions of gwnn set apaiL for tiie eliarilablc pur- 
po-^es alieady iiicnLioned, in many places bcfoic llic final allot- 
inenl of llie eiops liclwcen llie go\cinnicnl and cnllnalois, a con- 
sideiablc quanlily of giain is ajiproprialed foi the gods, biali- 
iiiins, asliologcis, and olhcis, not pai liculai ixcd in 013^ division* 
'I'lio gods and biahnnns aie cxeiy wlieic vsc‘li fed, not only from 
the general stock ol grain, biU iiy the flints, meal, and dainties 
■oflcicd cveiy iiioimng in the lemjile. 'J he slori' of Bel and the 
diagon was not confnud lo Balnlon, it is daily icalized in India, 
■where iL would be hajip} il all the ofleiings and sacrifices wTre as 
innnecnt. But suicly a leligion wlin h loleialcs lasciv lousncss, and 
dedicates the delicate \iigiii lo hngain,()i the Inslfiil piicsls of Jag- 
geinaul, icqmics some reformation. This is an unpleasant sub- 
ject; but such e\positions aie necessaiy in the present system of 
false philosophy and gcncial toleration* Thus wuitcs the amiable 
Bcinicr, m the seventeenth ccnluij^ 

“ Les brahmens, ccs fouibcs prennent une ]ciine fille, des plus 
“'belles qui sc Iroine entre-euv, pour etie I’espouse de Jagger- 
“ naul, ils la laissentla nuiL dans Ic temple, ou ils font Iranspoilee 
“ cn giande ceicmome, avec I’ldole; luj^ donnant A entendie que 
“ Jaggei naul viendra doi mil avec elle; et luy oidcnnent de lujr 
“ demaiider si I’annee seia feitile &c cependant un de ees impos- 
“ leurs enlre 1a dedans la nuit, par une petite paile de deinere, 
jouit de cette fille, et luy fait acroiie tout ce que bon luy semble; 

“ et le lendemain qu’on la tianspoite de ce temple dans un autre; 
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“ avec la inesme magnificence, qu’onravoit port6e sur ce chanot de 
“ tnomphe, 4 c6t6 de Jaggernaut son epoux, ces brahmens luy font 
“ dire haulement au peuple, tout ce qu'elle 'X appns de ces fourbes, 
“ comme fayant appns de la bouche mesme de Jaggernaut/^ 

Such IS the faithful account of an unprejudiced traveller a 
hundred and fifty years ago : it is well known this infamous practice 
still continues* Silence from those who have obtained the same 
knowledge, should not sanction such infamous proceedings, under 
the idea of vindicating a “ harmless religion,” if a religion can be 
so called, which allows of infanticide, encourages a young mother 
to deprive her infants of maternal care, and sacrifice herself on 
the fiinei al pile of her husband; which ordains a child not four 
years old to be betrothed to a man of fortj’^; and, should he die 
before the mamage is consummated, dooms her to virgm-widow- 
hood, and domestic degradation, for the remainder of her life. 
The murder of female infants among whole tribes of Hindoos, and 
the painful cremation of widows, cannot be included in that de- 
scription ; neither are their sacrifices confined to flowers, fruit, and 
herbs, nor yet to that of animals. It is proved, by late researches 
into Hindoo mythology, that human victims were formerly offered 
by the brahmins to the destructive powers; probably, in that sense, 
now every where discontinued. JBut what can be said by their 
modern advocates for the sacnfice of those pilgnms who annually 
resort to the temples of Jaggernaut, and are encouraged by the 
brahmins to place themselves under the enormous wheels of the 
idol’s triumphal car, and thus be crushed to death, amidst the shouts 
and acclamations of a deluded multitude attending the proces- 
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sk>n? Surely these are as much human sacrifices as those ofiered 
at the shime of Moloch, or the sanguinary rites in the mysterious 
groves of the Druids. 

A religion which admits of such shocking practices, and many 
other enormities which might be adduced, cannot have proceeded 
fiom a puie and holy God. He has revealed himself under a 
very diflfeient character; as a God, glorious in holiness, fearful m 
praises, a God merciful and gracious; slow to anger, and plen- 
teous m mercy ! The divine and moral laws under the Mosaical 
dispensation I shall notenter upon; we learn from a ro3"al teacher 
what was then required of a religious man. “ Lord, v/ho shall dwell 
in thy tabernacle, and who shall rest upon thy holy hill ? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth from his heart : he that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his neighboui ; m whose eyes a vjle person is con- 
temned; but he honoureth them that fear the Lord. He that 
sweareth to his neighbour, and disappointeth him not, though it 
were to his own hinderance. He that puttelh not out his money 
to usury, nor taketh reward against the innocent." Similar to 
this IS the prophetical language. “ MTierewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? Shall I 
come before him with bumt-ofiferings, with calves of a year old ? 
Vi ill the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sand rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for m}* transgression, the 
fruit of my body, for the sin of m\' soul? He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly* with th}* 
God?” 
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Love breathes through the whole Christian dispensation. 
“ Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thj'self. A new commandment give I unto j^ou, 
that ye love one another.” What juiisprudence e\ei’ leached this 
excellent system? “ Whatsoever ye would tliat men should do to 
3mu, do 3'e even so to them ” It supersedes evei3'^ moral code; and 
were the ivorld at large actuated by the spirit of that single precept, 
what a happy world would it be f Chanty, seraphic guest, wdien 
implanted m the Christian’s heait, how dost thou exalt human 
nature > “Thou sufferest long and art kind, thou eiiviest not, 
seekest not thy own, ait not easil3’- provoked, tinnkest no cvili’ 
What a heavenly portrait’ Scarcely can it be believed that 303^ 
person acquainted with both systems, would wish to establish the 
contracted scheme of Hinduism, the limitation of biahnnnism to 
castes and sects, m opposition to this divine and universal S3 stem 
of faith, hope, and love ! nay even to endeavour to exalt it above 
this heavenly religion, by saying, “ when it does as much for the 
lower oiders of societ3" m Europe, as the Hindoo S3’stem has done 
in India, they will vote for its establishment” I cannot withhold 
my sentiments, feeble as the3'^ ma3’^ be thought, against such power- 
ful opponents To endeavour to counteract them is a dut3' I 
to truth, to feeling, to m3^ countr3’^, and to fallen India, once called 
the “ land of vii tues !” 

I have been asked by one of the most amiable men I know, 
and one of the most valuable fiiends I ever possessed, why I 
trouble myself so much about the Hindoos: wdiy not allows mo- 
thers. to destro3'’ their infants, widows to nninolate themselves with 
their husbands, and brahmins to pour boiling oil into the ears of the 
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Io^^c^ castes who hcai the ShasLah ? This gentleman lived 
npw^ards of twenty years m India, and, like many other otheis, 
saw’- no impropiiet}' m sueh conduct; or he w'ould have been 
among the first to lepiobate it, and attempt a change. But as 
I know' he speaks the sentiments of numerous philanthiopists, 
I shall answer the question m the language of the cxcellcnl. 
Cow'pci 

" Mucli — I bom of woman, and drew milk, 

” As sweet aa charity, from human breasts 

I tlnnk, articulate, I hugli and weep, 

” And exercise all functions of a man 
" How then should I, and any man that Incs, 

” Be stniigcrs to each other ^ 

” nor can I rest 

A silent witness of the headlong rage 
" Or heedless folly by w Inch thousands die, 

“ Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine ” 

Thcie IS a swTCt simplicity, a pure and holy joy in the Chiis- 
lian religion, unknowm to other cieccls. It needs not external 
pomp, noi splendid dccoiation to captivate the soul. They maj’- 
be appropriate and necessaiy in a national chuich: and veij’’ far 
belt fiom me to lessen the influence of any mean wfliatevei, ivliich 
lends to encourage piety or conveit a single soul to the path of 
peace * The brahmimcal, as well as the papal hieiarchy, knew how 
much the human mind is influenced by mysteiious pageantrj^ 
Bigotry, or some other cause, unnecessaiy to develope, led the 
one to pi event the pool fiom leading the holj^ scrip luies, and the 
other to poui boiling oil into the ears of the Sooclra or Chandala 
fIio heard the Shasta; but iii this happy country, wdiere the gospel 
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is evejy where prcaehecl, and llie Bible every wheie read, a Bnlish 
ploughman can tell us in sliains of pocs}’-, peculiarly his own, that 
religion, in a lovely form, is to be found where neither the aid of 
sacred music is employed, nor the splendid ornaments of religious 
worship are adopted. 

” Tlie cliccrfu supjicr done, wi sciious face, 

“ Tlioy, round tlic ingle, form a circle wide, 

" Tiie sire lunis o'er, wi patnarclial grace, 

" The big lia-Biblc, ance Ins father’s pride 
" His bonnet re\crcntly is laid aside, 

" His l}art Jiadets wearing thin an b ire, 

" Those strains that once did sweet in Zion gfidc. 

He wales a poition with judicious care , 

" And, ” Let us A\orship Goo he sajs with solemn air 
" They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 

Tlicy tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim Bunss 

The share of the teiritonal revenue appropriated to the brah- 
mins, has caused a digression from the general subject. The cha- 
ritable distributions, and jaghires of landed property in Guzerat, 
are various and e.\tensive; not only small villages, and particular 
fields are set apart for the maintenance of religion, and cliaritable 
purposes, laige districts and whole piovinces have been sometimes 
assigned by sovereigns in jaghire to their favourites. As men- 
tioned 111 the Mahratta history, these jaghiredars hold their lands 
upon the feudal system. The revenue is their own, they assess 
tlieir subjects as they please, and have an uncontrolled power of 
life and death in their dominion. For these honours and advan- 
tages they pay an annual tribute, or maintain a stipulated number 
of troops for public seivice. Under these chieftains are pundits, 
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duans, and oppiessovs of vaiious denominations; wlio all agree 
in extolling fiom the poor ryots every thing they possibly can, to 
enrich themselves : that, in conformity to the general system, they 
may be able to answer the exactions of their superiors ; who view 
tlie glowing wealth of their ministers with an eager eye; and 
when sufficienlly accumulalcd, seize tlieir peisons, and claim a 
large shaic of the spoil. 

This system of oppicssion so completely pervades all classes of 
society under every foim of oriental government, that it is almost 
impossible, out of the British dominions, to find an Asiatic of any 
caste or tribe, who, like the English country gentleman, m the 
middle walk of life enjoys his patrimonial inhciilance, surrounded 
by domestic happiness and rural pleasures. Such a character is 
now piobably confined to this favouied island: however it may be 
comparatively known in other European slates, it certainly would 
present a most uncommon spectacle among the Asiatics. A sys- 
tem of oppression prevails from the throne to the zemindar, 
whom I have frequently heaid give the older for a patell and 
head farmer to be unmercifully flogged, as repiesentatives of the 
village they were ruining by their extortions. This system as- 
cends by a regular scale from these brahmin and banian zemin- 
dars to the imperial despot upon the musnud; who, like the 
Babylonish monarch of old, allows of no other alternative to 
those that obey or disobey his unjust decrees, than that in the 
former case, they should leceive gifts, and lewards, and great 
honour, and for the latter they should be cut in pieces, and their 
houses made a dunghill: who, one day, fell upon his face and 
worshipped Daniel, commanding an oblation of sweet odours to 
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be offered unto him, and the next condemned ins three friends to’, 
a fiery fuinace for not worshipping his golden image Or of Ins 
immediate successors, one of whom clothed his virtuous minister 
with seal let, and put a chain of gold about his neck, as a reward 
for his services; and the other, who at the instigation of his wicked 
counsellois ordered him to be tin own into a den of lions ' Such 
was despotism two thousand yeais ago, such it continues at this 
present day I 

That absolute power haidens the heart, in whatever climate 
or country it is permitted, cannot be doubted. We need not con- 
fine our remarks to Asia* some of the cruel and wanton acts of 
tyranny exercised by the feudal barons m Europe, over their bond- 
men and Milams, are too shocking for the modest page. Oriental 
despotism proceeds on different grounds, though acting from the 
same principle; lust and revenge piedominated in Europe, domi- 
nion and avarice m Asia, It would be painful to describe the 
various modes of oppiession within my own knowledge; I shall 
only mention one anecdote in confirmation of what I have lately 
alluded to ; it happened at Tattah, on the banks of Indus, where 
one of my friends was the English lesident at the piince of Scindy s 
court. Tattah, the capital of those piinces, has foi many yeais 
been m a declining state, occasioned by wars and revolutions. The 
little commeice it enjoys since the English factory has been with- 
drawn, IS in the hands of the Hindoo merchants, the piincipal 
oflicers m the commercial and revenue depaitments are also Hin- 
doos. The piince and his court are Mahomedans, who, like other 
oiieutal despots, permit these officers to amass wealth by every 
means m their power, and then seize their prey. 
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The collector of the customs was a Hindoo of family, wealth, 
and credit. Lulled into secuiitj from Ins inteiest at court, and 
suspecting no evil, he was surprised by a visit from the vizier, with 
a company of armed men, to demand his monej^; which being 
secieted, no threatemngs could induce him to discover. A variety 
of toi lines weie inflicted to extort a confession; one was a sofa, 
with a platform of tight cordage in net-work, covered with a chintz 
palampore, which concealed a bed of thorns placed under it: 
the collector, a corpulent banian, was then stripped of his jama, 
or muslin robe, and ordered to lie down on the couch: the cords 
bending with his weight, sunk on the bed of thorns, those long and 
piercing thorns of the baubul or forest acacia, which being placed 
purposely with their points upwards, lacerated the wretched man, 
whethei in motion or at rest. For two days and nights he bore the 
torture without re\ealing the secret; his tormentors feanng he 
w ould die before their purpose w as effected, had recourse to ano- 
ther mode of compulsion. When nature was nearly exhausted, 
they took him from the bed, and supported him on the floor, until 
his infant son, an only child, was brought into the room ; and 
with him a bag containing a fierce cat, into which they put the 
child, and tied up the mouth of the sack. The agents of cruelty 
stood o\ei them with bamboos, ready at a signal to beat the bao- 
and emage the animal to destroy the child: this was too much for 
a fathefls heart* he produced his treasure, and on his recovery 
was sent for to court, imested with a sirpaw, or robe of stale, 
and exalted to a high situation in another province; there to ac- 
cumulate more wealth, and, at a futuie period, be a^ain subject 
to the capncious fiat of a needy despot. 
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Another act of tyianny sometimes practised by the Mahrattas, 

IS called the sheep-skin death. On this occasion the culprit is 

stripped naked, and a sheep being killed, the warm skin of the 

/ 

animal is immediately stretched to the utmost, and sewed tight 
over the prisonei^'s body; he is then conducted to the flat roof of 
the prison, and exposed to the fervour of a tropical sun, the skin 
contracting by the heat, draws with it the flesh of the agonizing 
wretch; until putrefaction, hunger and thirst terminate his suf- 
ferings. 

When we compaie the benevolent precepts of the gospel, and 
the conduct of its professors, with such practices, the superioiity 

of its doctnnes, and the moral dignity of a chiistian must be 

« 

allowed a glorious pre-eminence ! The divine rule, of doing unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, outweighs the whole 
code of Menu, and all the moral precepts of the Koran I had 
not so many opportunities of being personally acquainted with the 
rapacity of the Mahomedans, as of the venality and corruption of 
the Hindoos, either in the Cutcheiee court, or the Adawlet, but I 
imagine there is very little difference, especially in the revenue 
department. Orme’s scale of cinelty and oppression is equally 
true under both governments: although the climax presents a sad 
picture of human depravity, its truth must be confirmed by every 
impartial observer. “The havaldar plunders the ullage, and is 
himselt fleeced bj" the zemindar; the zemindar by the phousdar, 
the phousdar by the nabob, or his duan. The duan is the nabob's 
head slave; and the nabob compounds on the best terms he can 
make with his soubah on the throne. Wherever this gradation is 
interrupted bloodshed ensues*” 
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I am so unwilling lo be thought actuated bj prejudice against 
the Indians in general, and especiall^’^ the Hindoos, among whom 
I so long resided, that 1 endeavour to avail myself of every 
valuable and authentic proof m suppoit of my asseitions; whether 
fiom the living or the dead, fiom sacied or piofane history, from 
ancient annals or modem travels. As I may peihaps have else- 
where observed, I no longer feel myself at liberty to conceal my 
sentiments on the moral and religious conduct of the Hindoos, 
and particulaily of tlie brahmins: although I confess my partiality 
towards them m many respects. 


“ Seize upon Truth where’er ’tis found. 

On Chiistian or on Pagan giound , 

The flower’s divine wheie’er it grows * 

Neglect tlie tliistle, but assume the rose ” "WKTTStfromviemory. 

Hi. Robertson observes, that “ the accounts given by ancient 
authors of the condition and tenure of the renters of land in India, 
agree so perfectly with what now takes place, that it may be con- 
sidered almost as a description of the piesent state of its cultiva- 
tion. In every part of India, where the native Hindoo princes 
retain dominion, the ryots, the modern name by which the renters 
of land are distinguished, hold their possessions by a lease, which 
may be considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
suiveys and valuations. This arrangement has been so long esta- 
blished, and accnrds so well with the ideas of the natives, concern- 
ing the distinctions of castes, and the functions allotted to each, 
that it has been inviolably mam tamed m all the provinces subject 
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either to Maboraedans or Europeans; and to both, it serves as 
the basis on which their whole sj'jtem of finance is founded. 

In another part the same intelligent writer says, “ it is now 
knowm that w^hat the sovereign receives fiom land \aries gieatly m 
different parts of the country; and is icgulaled by the feitihlj'' or 
barienness of the soil, the natuie of the climate, the abundance or 
scarcity of water, and manj’’ othei obvious ciicumstances. One 
particular with respect to the administration of levenue in Ben- 
gal meiiLs notice, as it redounds to the honoui of the emperor 
Akber, the wisdom of whose government I have often had occa- 
sion to celebrate. A general and regular assessment of revenue 
in Bengal was formed in his reig-n; all the lands w^ere then \alued, 
and the lent of each inhabitant and of each village ascertained. 
A regular gradation of accounts w^as established. The rents of 
the diffeient inhabitants who lived m one neighbourhood being 
collected togethei, foimed the account of a village, the rents of 
several villages being next collected into one viewg formed the ac- 
counts of a larger poition of land, the aggiegate of these accounts 
exhibited the rent of a distiict, and the sum total of all the 
districts formed the account of the revenue of the whole pro- 
•\ nice.” 

To the preceding remaiks by Dr Robertson, I had added 
many of my own observations and answers to my own inqunies, 
dining m\' residence in Guzeiat. They w’eie attended witli more 
difiicultN and deception from the zemindars than I was at first aware 
of, and fiom not being brought to an}’’ satisfactory proof arc now 
suppressed. My sphere was Inniled, and my sources of informa- 



lion slender Mben conipaicd amlIi iccent publications on landed 
proj^eil}* in India, by genllcincn ol snjici lor allainincnls; none 
tliiow nioic licjhL on lluiL tlicsis than colonel ^^likss llisLoi^ of 
]\I}soor. to which 1 must lefei foi lull infoi nralion, as the gene- 
rality of niy leaders would piobabl}' not deem it a very inlcrcsl- 
ing sub|ecl, although it is one wliicli fiom the highci jiowers 
seems to icquire a minute m\e‘'ligalion, and the maluresL delibe- 
ration. The lesull of the ^Iisooi Researches proics the diflicully 
aUendmg such iiHpmies Al’ler scieial exccllenL discussions on 
landed propcili, the authoi conducts us to icgions remote from 
the fust impiessions of the noilhern coiupicrois ol India, in 'J'n- 
chinopoly and 'r.vn|oic, sometimes muted and sometimes sepaiate, 
“ the latter prmeijially eonlammg the town of Cnmhut oiiiw, the 
ancient capital of the Chela laec, one of the oldest IJindoo d} nas- 
ties of which any li<ices ha\e hitheilo been discoicrcd m those 
low'cr regions, and fiom which the whole coast in later limes took 
Its name 'J'aipoic in l67b (ell into the hands of Eccojee, biolhcr 
of Sciajcc, the celcbiated founder of the ISlahialla empire. 

“ Thiouglunit all its icvoiiUions this coimliy icmamcd undci 
a Hindoo goieinmcnt, with the c.\ccj)tion of the ici^ short jiciiod 
that It was })OS‘<csscd by i\Iahomcd All} ; and the whole piovincc 
exhibits at this day c\ci} chaiactcr that constitutes a highly ic- 

spectablc piopiiclaiy light. A late rcpoit sa^s, that imincmoiia] 
usage has established, both m Taipoic and Tiieliinopoly, that the 
occupants, wdictlici disUnguishcd by the names of or 

Mahajamims, have the light of selling, bestowing, dcuving, and 
bequeatliing their lands in the manner wdiich to them is most 
agreed lilc.^' Tlic landed piopcrty is in the hands of men who feel 
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and understand the full rights and advantages of possession; who 
have enjoj'ed them, in a degree more or less secure, before the 
British name was known in India; and who, in consequence of 
them, have rendered populous and fertile the extensive provinces 
of Tanjore and Trichinopolj. 

“ This class of proprietors are not to be considered as the actual 
cultivators of the soil; the far greater mass of them till their lands 
bj the means of hired labourers; or bj a class of people termed 
Pullers, (perhaps the same as those called PookaJis on the Mala- 
bar coast.) These are of the lowest class, and maj’’ be considered as 
the slaves of the soil. The landed property of these pro\ inces is 
divided and subdivided in every possible degree; there are pro- 
prietors of four thousand acres, of four hundred acres, of forty 
acres, and of one acre. 

The occupants and meerassdars, above described, are far 
fiom being mere nominal proprietors; they haie a cleai, ample, 
and unquestioned proprietor’s share; amounting, according to the 
same authorit 3 ", to the respectable proportion of twentj^-seven per 
cent of the gross produce; a larger rent than remained to an Eng- 
lish proprietor of land, who had tj'thes and land-tax to pa^', even 
before the establishment of the income tax. 

One hundred and fifty is the whole produce of a fixed poi- 
tion of land, on which the calculation is made; of which eighteen 
goes to the general charges, and one hundred and thirty-two re- 
mains to be divided between the government and the propnetor. 
The government receives 59-iVr, or fifty-five per cent, and tlie 
proprietor 72-r¥r, or fifty-five per cent. This latter amount is again 
to be di\ided between the propnelor and his j)aragooclic, an inde- 
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pendent labourer, who receives a fixed share of the produce; 
and out of it defrays the expenses of cultivation; his share of 
the above seventy-two is thirty-eight, and the proprietor’s thirty- 
four; the former being twenty-eight per cent., and the latter 
twenty-seven per cent,, upon the whole sum to be divided, viz, 
one hundred and thirty -two. The difference is remarkable (as it 
necessaiily must be from the facility of culture) between the ex- 
penses of cultivation, and maintenance of the farmer’s family, in 
this province and in Canaia, viz. twenty-eight per cent, and fifty 
per cent.” 

I shall close this part of the subject with the translation of a 
bill of sale of some land in India, written originally in the Tamul 
language, introduced in those valuable researches. It affords a 
very satisfactory specimen of those deeds among the natives of 
India. 


“ Be it propitious! 

On this fortunate day, Monday the l6th of the month Ahvany, 
of the year (of the cycle) Kahlyuktee, in the year of Salmahan 
1720, and of the Cali Yug 4899? being the third day of the increas- 
ing moon, under the auspicious conjunction and happy influence 
of the constellation Ashanattee and Magarum: Ktstna Sazmiey 
Villa of Cunnatoor, the son of Vencatacheliim Villa, for himself and 
his house executes this deed of sale of land to Cumance Sawmey 
Villa. That is to say: of the twenty-eight established shares 
of Cunnatoor, I have made a full and complete sale to you of 
my own two shaies therein, for one hundred chuckrums; and 
you having paid, and I having received the said one hundpd 
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mundar of Baroche, m behalf of himself and of all his family, by 
due and regular authoiity so invested, on the one part; and James 
Forbes, senior merchant in the service of the United Company of 
merchants of England trading to the East Indies, and a member of 
the council at Baroche, residing in that city, on the other part; 
Witnesseth, that the said Lullabhy Daaldass, in behalf of himself 
and every branch of his family aforesaid, in consideration of the 
sum of fifty rupees, lawful money of Baroche, to be annually paid 
to him, the said Lullabhy Daaldass, his hens, executors, admmis- 
tiatois, or assigns, by the said James Foibes, or his assigns, doth 
covenant and agiee, to let unto the said James Foibes, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, a spot of gfound, situated 
on the west side of the city of Baroche; bounded on the north 
by the house and garden of the said James Forbes, on the east 
by the garden and house occupied by Charles Brome, Esq.; on the 
south by the iiver Nerbudda; and on the west by the garden of 
James Cheape, Esq. containing seven begahs, more or less, together 
with all the wells, water-ways, trees, hedges, and all appurtenances 
whatsoever to the said ground appei taming or belonging. To 
have and to hold the said land for the full and just term of ninety- 
nine years, fiom the date afoiesaid, for the annual consideration 
of fifty lupees befoie specified,” &c. &c. 

During the Mogul government it was considered that all the 
land of the empire belonged to the sovereign, but the lands in the 
provinces were subject to the respective nawabs, or nabobs. With 
them, or then i epresentatives, Orme observes, the farmers agreed 
for the cultivation of such an extent, on reserving to themselves 
such a proportion of the produce. This proportion was settled 
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according to the difficulty or ease of raising the grain, and seldom 
exceeded one third. 

The landed property' in Guzerat was ccrlainly as generally 
considered to belong to the respective go\crnincn(s of the pro- 
Mncc, whether English, i\Iogul, or INIahratla. ]\I\ inslniclions, 
on being appointed collector of Dhubo\' and the adjoining pur- 
gunnas, clearly authorised me so to consider them. Befor^’ the 
expiration of the first 3'ear after those districts had been intrusted 
to 1113’ management, the governor and council of Bombaj thus 
addressed the Board of Revenue at Barochc : 

“ We direct that 3'ou gi\eus3'oiir opinion, full3' and cxj'hcillj’, 
whether letting out the lands to farm in a public manner, for a 
certain term, or continuing the present method by jummabundj , 
ma}’’ be the most eligible method of collecting the revenues, espe- 
ciall3' in limes of tranquillity.^’ 

To this the majorit3’ of the Board at Barochc sent the follow- 
ing answer. 


“ Minute of Messrs. Callandci, Bromc, Forbes, and Dalton, the inojo- 
lid! of the Boaid oj Baiocfic, in ansucr to the Goicnioi and 
Council's commands, i cspcctinisjarming the Purgunnas oJ Barwhc 
and its dependencies. 

“Thai haMiig maturcl3’ weighed and reflected upon this \ery 
important subject, with its \anous connections thej h/i^hlj and 
decidedly disappro\c of the proposed mode of farinini^s as < on- 
irarj to all the Companj s real interest in this eountrj, and in no 
wise necessary, either from the extent or situation of their po'^^e^ 
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sions. They are clearly of opinion, that in its consequences it 
will become oppressive, and extremely disgusting, to the ryots, 
and subjects in general; ruinous to the Company’s revenue, by 
removing tlie regular check m that department; and giving a scope 
and opportunity to the most corrupt practices. And from the 
knowledge they have of the few persons m these parts capable 
of being either real, oi even nominal, farmers, and the mode of 
collecting in kind, that it must tei inmate in monopolies of the most 
dangerous and dislicssmg nature, particularly all sorts of gram, to 
the rum of thccountiy; they are therefore of opinion, that the 
piesent mode by jummabundy, although liable to exceptions, is 
far preferable. 

(Signed) 

Alexander Callander, 
Charles Brome, 

BarocTic , James Forbes, 

^gth December , 1780 JoiIN DalTON. 

The Board of Revenue at Bombay being of opinion that the 
preceding minute required a fuither explanation, desired us to 
specify what scope oi oppoitumties farming the lands could give 
foi corrupt practices, or if, as we represented, .there were so few 
persons capable of becoming farmers, how there was a possibility 
of having nominal farmeis? They also desired we .would explam 
the exceptions to the present modeof assessment by Jummabundy; 
and what methods occurred to us to obviate those objections. 

In answer to which we addressed the following letter to the 
Board at Baroche. 
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ficed the Company’s interests; and if, trusting to their own judg- 
ment, they push it high, contrary to the opinion and inclination 
of the zemindars, the ryots are led to be dissatisfied, and the 
whole immediately cry out oppressioit. These inconveniences 
appear to us to be inseparable from that mode, nor do we know 
any way to obviate them. 

We are respectfully, 

Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servants, 

Alexander Callander, 
Charles Brome, 

James Forbes, 

John Daton. 

I shall conclude the subject of landed property and assess- 
ments m India, (which to many may perhaps have been uninte- 
resting,) with this remark, I am decidedly of opinion, upon my 
own knowledge, founded on practice as well as theory, that, how- 
ever sanctioned by long habit and established custom, the mode 
of assessment by jumma-biindy, in the districts under my cogni- 
sance, failed, in many essential points, to produce the good effects 
which might reasonably have been expected, could we have found 
men of humane character, and responsibility to conduct the busi- 
ness. A better mode would be, were men of moral conduct and 
probity to be found, to grant such leases as would give the farmer 
a secure and permanent interest m the land he cultivates, and 


Baroche, 

'iAth February , 1781 
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such a tenure would be the only means of preventing the abo- 
minable fraud, plunder, and oppression, which the ryots suffer 
under the zemindars, and the whole mass of native officers, em- 
ployed in the cutcheree, or revenue department. Such farmers 
as I allude to were not to be met with in the Company's territory, 
nor, 1 believe, throughout the whole province of Guzerat while I 
resided there. 
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THE cultivation AND EOREST SCENERY IN THAT 

purgunna; 

AND THE ]\IANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP ITS INHABITANTS. 
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Vnr a<! Creation’s ample range extends, 

Tlic scale of sensual, mental, powers ascends, 

Mark liow it mounts to Man’s imperial race. 

From llic green mjaaads in the peopled grass ; 

Wlint modes of siglit bctwnxt each w idc extreme 
The mole's dim curtain, and the l)nx’s beam' 

Or smell, the ficadlong lioness between 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green’ 

Of heanng, from the life that fills the flood. 

To tliat which warbles tlirough tlic \cmal wood’ 

Tlic spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ’ 

Feels at each tlircad, and Incs along the line’ 

In Uic nice bee, what sense so subtly true. 

From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew’ 

How'^ instinct vanes in the groveling swnne, 

•Compar’d, half-reasoning elephant, with tliine ! Popb 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Having desciilicd llic cil}^ and inliabiLanls of Dhubo}", ihe ad- 
minisUalion of juslicc, and collcclion of Ihc icvcnucs in that dis- 
tiicl, I will now nioi’o l)iic% mention the subordinate puigunnas 
intrusted to nij management 

The ncaicst of those distiicts was called Bliaderpooi ; it con- 
tained a small town of the same name, and sixteen inhabited vil- 
lages. As the capitals wcic vithm a lew miles of eaeh other, I 
freqiicntl}' visited it, and sometimes icsidcd thcie at the commence- 
ment of the hai vest immediate]}" after the lams; when the roads, 
not only in the Bhadeipooi pmgunna, but many other places, v ere 
so destioyed by the piccedmg heavy rains and floods, that it was 
impossible to travel without sending precursors to see that the 
hills of sand and mud wcie levelled, and the chasms and ravines 
filled up, before a wheeled carnage could pass. This, by the cus- 
tom of the country, is pcifoimed gratuitously for governors and 
persons in office; and at this season Iravelleis of every desciip- 
tion, whether in a palanquin or on hoiscback, must have the high- 
ways mended befoie they undertake a journey. During the lamy 
season they aie generally impassable, and frequently invisible, 
fiom inundation. On the halcaiia, or harbinger, arnvmg at a 
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village with an intimalion that a man of consequence is on his 
Avay thither, a proclamation is issued to repair the road as far as 
the next Milage, and so in continuance. In a light soil it is a work 
of no great expense, and soon accomplished. 

This established custom elucidates a beautiful passage in the 
evangelical prophecy respecting the coming of the Messiah, pre- 
ceded by John the Baptist, as a harbinger, in the spirit and power 
of Elias, to prepare the way of the Lord, and make his paths 
straight; when every valley was to be exalted, and e\ery mountain 
and hill to be made low; and the crooked to be made straight, and 
the rough places plain. 

Another passage occurs in the same prophet, not easily" com- 
prehended by an English reader, which is clearly illustrated by a 
common piactice among the peasants in Hmdostan, particularly 
in the unenclosed parts of my dislncts. At the commencement 
of the rainy season they plant abundance of melons, cucumbers, 
and gourds, vhich aie then the principal food of the inhabitants. 
They are not sown in garden-beds, as in Europe, but in open fields, 
and extensive plains, liable to depredation by men and beasts. 
In the centre of the field is an artificial mount, with a hut on the 
top, sufficiently large to shelter a single person from the incle- 
mency of the weather. There, amidst heavj’- rain and tempestuous 
winds, a poor solitary being is stationed day and night, to protect 
the crop from thieves of various descnptions, but especially from 
the monkeys, who assemble in large bodies to commit depreda- 
tions. Erom thence the centmel gives an alarm to the nearest 
village, and the peasants come out and drive them off. Few 
situations can be more unpleasant than a hovel of this kind, ex- 
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posed for three or four months to thunder, lightning, and rain. The 
prophet, no doubt, alludes to it in that passage deploring the 
desolation of Judea; “ the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
in a vine3^ard; as a lodge in a gaiden of cucumbers; as a be- 
sieged city 

Dui mg these peiiodical rains, and for a few weeks after, the 
aspect of the country is verdant and beautiful. At other seasons 
the russet hue generally pievails, the autumnal tints, which give 
so much beauty to the English woods and groves, are little known 
m the toiiid zone; but theie is sufficient variety in the verdure of 
the trees and plants to pioduce a pleasing contiast. In the Bhadei- 
poor purgunna are man}”^ noble burr-trees, extensive mango topes, 
and abundance of the mowah (bassia butyracea). This is a valu- 
able tree, indigenous to many parts of India, and particularlj’- 
flouiishing m my districts; it attains the size of an English oak, 
glows in almost any soil, and from the beauty of the foliage, makes 
a conspicuous appearance in the landscape; its timber is very 
desirable, fiom being proof againt the destructive teeth of the 
termites; those formidable ants, it is said, are unable to eat it. 
The leaves are large and shining; and the flowers, which giaw in 
full bunches, of so rich a nature, that when gathered and diied in 
the sun, they resemble Malaga raisins in flavour and appearance. 
These blossoms are ate in various ways, either as a preserved fruit, 
or to give an acidity to cumes and other savoury dishes; but their 
greatest consumption is in the distillery of arrack, of which there are 
many kinds, from rice, jaggaree, tan, and sugai : this, by way of 
distinction, is called mowah-arrack, and is so strong and cheap a 
spmt, that the lower class of natives drmk it to great excess; its 
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conse([ueuces are as pernicious as the same deleterious liquors m 
Euiope. In a plentiful season, a good tree pioduces from two 
to thiee bundled pounds weight of flowers, the pioportionale 
quantity of spiiit I cannot ascertain The flowers aic never en- 
tirely gatheied, those that remain on the tree are succeeded by a 
fruit, oi shell containing a pulp of delicate whiteness, from w^hich 
is exli acted an oily substance like butter, or ghee, wdiicli keeps 
a long time, and for family use answers all the purposes of those 
valuable articles The kernel, or seed of the fruit, contains an oil 
of inferioi qualit3^ and a more rancid flavour, it does not congeal, 
and IS chiefly used bj'- the poor. 

The palmyra, or biab-tree, flourishes on the banks of the Ner- 
budda and man3’’ Guzeiat livers. The cocoa-nut tiee does not 
grow m the interioi districts, nor is it abundant on the sea coasts 
so far north. The palm3’'ra, like the rest of that beautiful genus, 
gives an onental costume to the landscape, and is a tree of long 
duration; it sow^s itself from the seed contained within Us semi- 
transparent fruit, when it falls from the tree, or is dispersed b3^ buds 
and monkeys. A palm3Ta-tree, when in perfection, 3uelds daily 
about three quaits of tan, or palm- wine; which when boiled dowm 
produces a pound of coarse sugar, called jaggaiee. This also is 
made of a better quality fiom the juice of the sugar-cane, which 
grew plentifully in several parts of my purgunnahs. No finer sugai 
was manufactured, but a great number of canes were daily sold 
in the bazars for the flesh juice, which the natives are very fond of. 
The cane is planted by joints, in regular rows- when arrived at 
maturity, such as have escaped the depredation of wild hogs (and 
of elephants where they are indigenous) are cut down; the juice 
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expressed l)y a mill coiisLiuclcd with gieaL simplicity, and the 
boiled into laggaicc. 

'I’lic bamboo, (bambiisa, Lm.) flonrislicd near the uveis in 
the Bliadcrpooi disliicls, il is a bcaiUifuI and \ciy useful plant, 
common m most pails of jndi.i and China’ it does not attain the 
laicest size m Guzeiat, but there the thick stems and smaller 
branches aic c(mvcrlcd to \anous purposes, building, furniture, 
baskets, and utensils In Malabar, those ol huge dimensions 
aic lonned into aiclies, by liaining them, Avhile vegetating, over 
an non fiamc of the shape icquncd, to suppoiL the canopies of 
palanquins. Some bamboos, of laigc diainetci and a lofty arch, 
aic valued at five or si\ hundicd iiqices. 

I mentioned the wccldcd-banian-licc at Salsclle. it is not un- 
common m tins pail of Guzeiat, and causes a smgulai vaiiety in 
vegetation. Colonel Iionsidc dcsciibcs a vei} cuiious one in the 
proMiicc of Ijahai, among the othei banian-liecs, n’inch he saj^s 
aic ciccpcis. as is the pcipal, oi ficus icligiosa, which often spiings 
round difleient ticcs, pailiculaily the palm; and observes that the 
palmyia gionnig ihiough the cciilie of a banian-tiee looks ex- 
tremely gland, It fiequcntl} shoots liom old walls, and luns along 
them. On the inside of a huge buck well, one of these trees lined 
the whole cireumfcicncc of the internal space, and thus actually be- 
came a Liee tinned inside out Undei this tiee sat a fakeer, a 
devotee. He had been theie five and twenty yeais, but did not 
continue undei the lice the Avhole tune; his vow obliging' him to 
he, duiing the foui coldest months, up to .his neck in the Ganges; 
and to sit, during the four hottest months, close to a large fiie. 

A banian-tiee thus inverted is uncommon, but their general 
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usefulness and beauty, especially m oveishadowing the public 
wells and village markets, can only be known by those nho live 
in a sultry climate: the best wells in Bhaderpoor are similar to the 
Bowrees, already desciibed, and possibly the wells in Palestine 
were of the same construction, from a circumstance mentioned m 
sacred wiit. “ Jonathan and Ahimaaz being suspected at Enrogol, 
came to a man’s house m Bahunm, which had a well in the couil; 
whither they went down; and the woman took and spread a cover- 
ing over the well’s mouth, and spread ground corn thereon , and 
the thing was not known.” 

Cheap as every common necessary of Indian life was m Dhu- 
boy, they were still more so at Bhaderpoor, few indeed weie the 
wants of the inhabitants in that lonely distiict: a couple of yards 
of cotton cloth tied round the middle, was all the clothing of the 
common men; some wore a turban, A single piece of coarse 
cotton, several yards in length, put on in graceful folds, was the 
usual dress of the females. A thatched hut, containing a few 
earthen pots for cookery, a large jar of unburnt clay to hold grain, 
another of burnt clay for water, and a glazed pot for oil, compnzed 
the stock of a villager. The oil is produced from various seeds 
planted for the purpose; expiessed, like the kernel of the mowah, 
by mills of the simplest structure. 

The construction of all the machines for the arts and manu- 
factures in India are light and simple: in these respects the Asiatics 
are far behind Europeans, and, as frequently mentioned, are averse 
to imitation or improvement. Colonel Wilks relates an anecdote of 
the ingenuity of Shahjee, father of Sevajee, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire, from which some conjecture may be formed of 
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the seneral slate of the arts and sciences in India, at the com- 
incncemcnt of tlic scvcnleenlh ccnlul3^ “ The minister Jagadeva 
Row had made a vow to disliibiilc m chaiily the weight of his 
elephant in silvci , and all the learned men of the court had 
studied in vain the means of constructing a machine of sufficient 
power to weigh the elephant. Shahjee’s expedient was certainly 
simple and ingenious in an eminent degree. lie led the animal 
along a stage jirepared for the purpose, to a flat-bottomed boat; 
and marking the water line lemovcd the elephant, and eaused 
stones to be placed in the boat, sufficient to load it to the same 
line. 'I’he stones being bi ought sepaiatel}^ to the scales, ascer- 
tained the true weight of the elephant, to the astonishment of the 
couit at the wondeiful talents of Shahjee.” 

Sugai-canes, mangos, and biingals, always formed a principal 
part of my villagers’ piesents when I hailed at the public well. 
Although loo great a part of the Bhadeipooi purgunna was un- 
cultivated, in the olhei disliicls I had seldom occasion to look out 
foi gardens or pleasuie giounds to pilch my tent or erect my sum- 
mmiana, orshamyana, the uholc counliy being generally agarden. 
A corn-field, consideied in its full extent, affords one of the most 
giatifymg objects in natuie: not much less inteiesting, and more 
beautiful to the eye, are the fields of cotton alieady mentioned. 

I then omitted one of my occupations respecting this valuable 
production. I had generally laige commissions annually to pur- 
chase cotton at Baioche for the Bombay merchants, to be sent 
from thence to Bengal and China. For this purpose the English 
gentlemen at Baroche made their contiacts with the cotton dealers, 
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who leceived it from the villages every evening; and early on the 
ensuing morning weighed the cotton gathered the preceding day 
to the brokers, by whom it was immediately packed in bales for 
foreign markets. As these brokers, and native cotton-dealers of 
every descnption, play into each others hand, and use all possible 
means to cheat an European, we found it very difficult to coun- 
teract their cunning. One of their principal frauds was that of 
exposing the cotton, spread out on cow-dung floors, to the nightly 
dews, and then weighing it earlj’’ the next morning in a moist state 

to the receivers. This occasioned a great loss in the weight of a 

/ 

candy, containing five hundred and sixty pounds, when it became 
dry. To prevent it as much as possible, I often paid an unex- 
pected visit at day-break to at least a hundied of these small 
cotton-merchants; when, by placing a handful of the cotton taken 
up indiscriminately fiom the floor, upon the cheek, it was easy to 
discover whether it had been exposed to the dew to increase its 
weight. Like Gideon's fleece, spread upon the floor, with an honest 
dealer the cotton was perfectly dry, if in the hands of a rogue, 
you might like him wring out a bowlful of water. 

Notwithstanding so many late encomiums on the Hindoo cha- 
racter by respectable wi iters, it will I believe be generally allowed 
by those who have dealt much with Banians, and merchants m 
the large trading-towns of India, that then moral character can- 
not be held m high estimation; since thej^ are guilty of all the arts 
of craftiness, duplicity, and cunning that can be practised without 
the pale of the law. A modern wuiter has asserted that “no 
« people ever exhibited moie suavity of manners, or more mild- 
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“ ness of character; and .that the Christian religion has not done 
“ so much for the lower orders of society in Europe, as that of 
“ Brahma appears to have done foi the Hindoos.” 

I cannot acquiesce in these opinions, and others of a similar 
nature, unnecessary to introduce; a residence of many years 
among the brahmins, and a constant intercourse with those em- 
ployed m the revenue department, afforded me great opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the Hindoo character, from the 
religious and lay brahmins, Xjo the lowest of the banian tnbe. On 
my leturn to Euiope I had the pleasure of a long intimacy with the 
venerable and respectable governor Holwell, one of the first who 
published an account of these people, under the name then better 
known of Gentoos, that benevolent man was esteemed very partial 
to the natives of India, and had investigated their character more 
than was usual at that period. Yet this is poi trait of them, 
“ The Gentoos, in general, are as degenerate, crafty, superstitious, 
“ and wicked a people, as any race of people m the known world, 
“ if not eminently moie so, especially the common run of brah- 
mins ; and we can truly aver, that, during almost five years that 
“ we presided m the cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder 
or other atrocious crime came before us, but it was proved in 
“ the end a brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 

I have no pleasure m making these quotations, but when so oppo- 
site acharacter is held forth by modern writers, truth and candor com- 
pel me to confiim them b}'^ my owp observations, the same opinion 
was formed of these people bj" Dr. Fryer, a century before governor 
Holwell’s publication. “The banians at Surat make all the bargains, 
and transact all mone}’^ business; and though you hear, see, and 
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’understand them, jet you shall be choused, they looking you in the 
face, for, as a piece of superstition, they must put their hands under 
a cloth, or mantle, when by their fingers they instruct one another, 
and by that sleight often contiadict their tongues. These banians 
are the absolute map of sordidness; enduring servilely foul words, 
affronts and injuries, for the hope of futuie gam, expert in all the 
arts of thriving and insinuation, so that lying, dissembling, cheat- 
ing, are their master-piece, their whole desire is to have money pass 
through their fingers, to which a great part is sure to stick, for they 
well understand the constant turning of cash amounts, both to the 
■credit and profit of him that is so occupied; which these banians 
are sensible of, otherwise they would not be so industrious to en- 
slave themselves."’ 

Myjournies’in the purgunnas made a pleasing variety in my oc- 
'cujiations; and the little difficulties occasioned by heat, ram, or the 
appearance of a tiger, rendered them interesting Travelling in a pa- 
lanquin during the rainy season,! generally met with accommodation 
at the towns and villages in my own districts. In the warm months a 
friendly tamarind or banian-tree sheltered me by day , at night a small 
tent contained my bed, and a summimana protected me from the 
evening dews, these with a camp table and chair were all the con- 
veniences I wanted when t;ravelhng alone. The summimana, used 
both by Europeans and natives m most parts of India, is an awn- 
ing, orpavihon, open on all sides, supported by poles, and stretched 
out by cords, in any level spot m the country^ often in a court or 
garden near the house, where we assembled after sun-set to enjoy 
the society of our friends, smoak a hooka, and partake of a slight 
supper. The ground was generally covered by a thick cotton 
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clolh, or Persian cai pel: convenienL fui nilnie and cheerful lights 
icndcicd il picfcralDlc lo anj" part of a house; which, during 
the hot AMnds, uas never cool until midnight. The summmiana 
diflcis fioin a tent in having a flat coveiing lined with chintz, and 
no side -walls, it is neither tioublcsomc noi expensive, but ex- 
ticmcly Lweful in a hot climate , and often alluded lo by ancient 
wiileis, especially in that sublime description in the sacred lecords, 
“ He stietchcd out the heavens as a curtain, and spieadeth them 
out as a tent lo dwell m.’' 

One of my chief plcasuies in these exclusions ivas the oc- 
casional inlei views I enjoyed iMth tiavelleis of various descrip- 
tions fiom difterent paits of Hmdoslan, who slopped at the 
same choulliie, or reposed under the same banian-tree -with my- 
self. My people at Dhuboy knownng my desire for informa- 
tion, seldom suflered a j\Iahomcdan fakecr or Hindoo pilgrim 
of any eelebuty to pass through the citj’’ without an intio- 
duction to me- their narratives were geneially interesting, though 
sometimes extravagant, in desciibmg the miracles of saints and 
heimits ill leniote regions, wdieie there was little probability of 
detection. 

Of all the countiies visited bj^ these Yogees and Senassies, they 
weie most lavish m piaise of Cachemiie, whither they fiequently 
extended their pilgrimage These narrations made me long to be- 
hold this “ Earthly Paiadise,” formeily a kingdom, happy under 
Its own monaichs; sui rounded by lofty mountains, their summits 
coveied with peipetual snows the acclivities, according to their 
diffeient aspects, either adorned with the trees of Europe, or 
decked by the perennial plants and floweis of Asia,- and some- 
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times presenting a delightful aeserablage of both. Immense rocks, 
rich groves, magnificent cataracts, and murmuring cascades, pro- 
duce a sublime and beautiful effect. These waters, either m roar- 
ing cataracts, or gentle streams, flow to the lakes and nvulets 
which fertilize the plain, and there uniting, form the celebrated 
Indus, one of the gieat nvers of Asia. 

This charming diveisity of mountain and valley, wood and 
■water, cornfields, meadows, orchards, and gardens, intermingled 
with towns, villages, palaces, and cottages, present a scene un- 
rivalled in any part of the world. Most travellers confirm this 
account, especially Bernier, who accompanied the emperor Au- 
mngzebe and his court on a visit to this province m the year 1663; 
which, next to the march of Darius, was perhaps one of the most 
magnificent scenes of eastern pageantry ever exhibited. The num- 
ber and sumptuous caparisons of the elephants, camels, horses 
tents, and equipage of every description, for the accommodation of 
the emperor, the ladies of his haram, and pnncipal nobles of the 
court, were truly surprising. They were escorted by an army of 
thirty-five thousand cavalry, ten thousand infantry, a large tram 
of artillery, and every splendid accompaniment belonging to the 
Mogul sovereigns m the zenith of power. Bernier gives an excel- 
lent description of this journey, and an account of Cacliemire, 
which exactly corresponds with the narrations of the Hindoo pil- 
grims who visited Dhuboy. 

“ Quoy quhl en soit Kacheinire n^’est plus un lac, c'est k pre- 
sent une tr6s-belle campagne, qui est diversifi6e de quantite de 
“ petites colmes, qui a trente lieues de long ou environ et dix ou 
douze de large, qui est situ^e dans rextr6mit6 de fHmdoustan 
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‘‘ au nord de Labor, et qui est enclav6e dans le fond des mon- 
“ tagnes du Caucase. Les premieres montagnes ^ui I’entourent, 
“ je veux dire cedes qui sont les plus pr6s de la plaine, sont de 
“ mediocre hauteur, toutes vertes d’arbies ou de paturages, pleines 
“ de b^tail de loute soite, comme vacbes, biebis, ch6vres et che- 
“vaux: de gibiers de plusi6uis especes, comme perdrix, lievres, 
“ gazelles, et de quelques animaux qui portent le mux; il j a 
“ aussi des abeilles en ti^s-giande quantitd; et ce qui est Lres-rare 
dans les Indes, il ne s’y trouve m serpens, ni tygres, ni ours, ni 
“ lyons, SI ce n’esl tres-raiement, de sorle qu’on pent dire que ce 
“ sont des montagnes innocentes et d6coulautes de lait et de miel, 
“ comme 6toient cedes de la terie de promission/^ Voyages de 
Bernier. 

Besides a description of countries, the Hindoo travellers in 
Dhuboy, often gave me a faithful account of men and manners, 
which they were very capable of estimating. For although the 
natives of India aie seldom communicative in what relates to their 
religion, caste, or domestic oeconomy; and perhaps are neither 
leacly nor willing to answer the statistical inquiries of strangers, I 
generally found these pilgrims very much the contrary; their 
minds weie enlarged, and their sentiments altogether more liberal 
and philanthropical than the stationary Hindoos. I made a proper 
allowance for marvellous adventures, endeavoured to extract a 
httle honey from eiery flower, and in the durbar at Dhuboy, or 
on the shady banks of the Nerbudda, I spent many a pleasant 
and improving hour with religious mendicants, both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans. 

I wns highly entertained with one visitor of this description at 
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Dhubo}'; vrho seeing me engaged on public business in tlie dur- 
bar, inquired to which presidenc^^ 1 belonged. On replying that 
I was on the Bomba}'' establishment, he wished me to explain 
the nature of the British governments in India, parlicularl}'- in 
what manner the other Piesidencies weie subordinate to the gover- 
nor general of Bengal. Having endeavoured so to do, the vene- 
rable brahmin told me he had li\ed undei diffeient go\einments, 
and travelled in many countries, but had nevei witnessed a gene- 
ral diffusion of happiness equal to that of the natives under the 
mild and equitable administration of Mr. Hastings, at that time 
governor-general of Bengal. I cannot forget the -words of this 
lespectable pilgiimj' we were near a banian-tiee in the duibar 
court when he thus concluded his discourse: “ As the buir-liee, one 
“ of the noblest productions in nature, by extending its blanches 
“ for the comfort and refreshment of all who seek its shelter, is em- 
“ blematical of the Deity; so do the lirtues of the go\cinor rc- 
“ semble the burr-tiee, he extends his providence to the remotest 
“ disliicts, and stretches out his arms, fai and wide, to afford pro- 
“ tection and happiness to his people, such, Saueb, is Mr. Hast- 
“ ino-s*” Yet, this is the man, wdio, by the violence of faction, in- 
tended for patiiotic zeal, and conducted by a flow' of eloquence 
seldom equalled, was arraigned foi crimes the most foieign to his 
bcnciolcnl hcait, and doomed to a Inal of seven ycais duration: 
a scene iinjiarallelled in the ann.ils of mankind * 

I never saw Mr.Hlaslmgs until his public apjicarancc on that 
solemn occasion, and could then haidly conceive it jiossible, by 
an} combination of ideas, or concalen.ition ol cncumslanccb, to 
believe that a man should be liicd m his own counli}, foi crimes 
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supposed lo have been commuted at ten thousand miles distance; 
among a people who not only knew his character, but /cehng the 
blessino-s Avhich flowed from his humane and benevolent heart, 
consideied him as an emblem of the 'Godhead ! 

This IS confirmed by the congratulary address from the English 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who had witnessed the blessings of his 
government, and thus addiessed him on his acquittal from the 
charges pieferied against him. We cannot but admire, Sii, the 
patience, foititude, and resignation, with which you have borne 
a tiial unexamjiled in Us length; and a sciutiny into chaiacter, 
niotn'es, and actions, the most strict and minute that ever was in- 
sti Luted J3ut, upheld bj’ conscious innocence, you have given an 
example of your leliance on the justice of your cause, which, wc 
doubt not, will cany conviction lo the woild and posterity, equal 
to the verdict of the illustrious tribunal before which you have 
appearecL^^ 

Go, bid the neighbouiing poor his crimes "proclaim, 

“■ Full in their answering smiles is vnt his shame 
” Go to the rich, in their affection find 
” The blameless historj- of this monster s mind 
“ Go to hs country, bid bis soiereign tell, 

“ All, all dehghted, on his virtaes dv-ell ! 

” Go, launch the barh, h.s baseness to explore, 

” And p’erce the bowels of the Indian shore * 

Go, make the vis t to the Begum race, 

“ Scene of h^ hand, hs plunder, and dugrace ’ 

“ In Ar^, as m AJo.on, we"e he tired, 

” Still shordd — e find that honenr is hs guide 

Such -are the confirmations to the traits of justice, humanity^ 
and benevolence, communicated to me by my delighted Hindoo 
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traveller at Dbubo}’’, which there disling-uishecl the sovernor-o-ene- 
ral. Colonel Malcolm will not be accused of parLiahtj’ to Mr. 
Hastings’s political character; 3'et of that he gives this admirable 
summary. “ In the history of British India, it is admitted, even 
by those who condemned part of his conduct, that Mr, Hastings, dur- 
ing a time of unexampled public embarrassment, and at a moment 
when he had to contend against those from whom he should hai e 
derived support, shewed all the active cnerg}* of a great statesman; 
and, by his spirited and extraordinary- exertions, saved the inte- 
rests of his country in India from that rum with which they- nerc 
threatened; and in which they undoubtedly would have been in- 
vohed, had a man of less resolution, fortitude, and genius, held the 
reins of government.” 

I have since passed one of the happiest days vhich has fallen 
to my lot, at Dalesford, the paternal seat of this great man; where, 
in the bosom of his family and the pleasures of society^ hospitality 
and benevolence, but above all, in the retrospectne mcw of a 
well-spent life, he passes the e\ening of his days in a state of 
calm delight, far beyond all the vcallh and honours to which his 
country and his sovereign deemed him entitled. Ne\er ha\e I 
beheld oiium cum digmtafe more truly enjoyed: never vas I more 
convinced of the serenity^ and happiness of ?nens sibi conscia lecU. 

•• One sclf-nppronnj hour whole JC3’3 outweighs, 

” Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas 

I now return to the Hindoo pilgrims vhich occasioned this 
digression. Bhaderpoor, though in itself an insignificant place, and 
nolliing in the dislncl very interesting, afforded me occasional cn- 
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leilaiiimenls in inccliiig with Iravejlers of various descriptions. 
The gurry, or little foitiess, situated near the fords of the Ouze, 
and the pandauls, or open sheds for the collectors of customs, at 
the pass of the Ore, the two Bhaderpoor riveis, weie the geneial 
lendezvous of liavelleis, in their way to the eastern hills, or com- 
ing fiom the interior to the sacred shiines of Guzerat, and-on the 
latter account very much fiequented by Hindoo devotees, and pil- 
giims of every caste. There I beheld, assembled m the samepan- 
daul, 01 reposing under the fiiendly banian-tree, the Gosannee 
in a state of nudity, and the Yogee with a lark or paroquet. Ins sole 
companion for a thousand miles, the Guroo, of the first rank m 
the biahminical hierarchy, travelling w’lth oriental pageantry to 
visit the temples and supenntend the seminaries, meeting the brah- 
macharee, with a coveied mouth and nostrils, that he may not in- 
hale an animalcule; and a soft broom in his hand to sweep the 
ground, that he may not liead on an insect. There also were reli- 
gious enthusiasts reduced to a skeleton by abstinence, or almostburst- 
ing under a vow of swallowing so many maunds of consecrated ghee. 
One resting from turning over his body m a rolling posture, ano- 
ther imploiing food from others, by having rendered himself in- 
capable of lowering or moving his arms in consequence of super- 
stitious devotion. But it would be endless as well as needless 
to enlarge further on these enthusiasts, so often mentioned m 
these memoirs; except that in the eastern parts of my distiicts, 
atti acted no doubt by the sacred fanes at Dbuboy and Chandode, 
they were more abundant than I ever saw' them elsewhere, and 
seemed to have acquired an unusual degiee of consequence. The 
annexed engraving exhibits two of these singular characters, drawn 
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from life, meeting near the ford of a river, the one accompanied 
bj his faithful lark, nearly in the state of the ancient Gymnoso- 
phists; the mouth of the othei covered with a cloth to prevent the 
death of an insect. The next engraving represents a further 
variety of these deluded fanatics, also taken from nature. 

Far be it from me to cast a geneial reflection on these men- 
dicants, but respecting the majority, those who have had the best 
opportunities of knowing them, will, I am confident, coincide m 
Di. Fryer’s remark, made a hundred and fifty years ago, that 
“ most of them are vagabonds, and the pest of the nation they 
live in:, some of them dwell in gardens and retired places m the 
fields, in the same manner as the seers of old, and the children of 
the piophets did. Their habit is the mam thing that signalizes 
them more than their virtue, they profess poverty, but make all 
things their own wherever they come. All the heat of the day 
thej’- idle it under some shady tree, at night they come in troops, 
armed with a great pole, a mirchal or peacock’s tail, and a wallet, 
more like plundereis than beggars : they go into the market, or to 
the shopkeepers, and foice an alms, none of them returning without 
his share. Some of them pass the bounds of a modest request, 
and bawl out in the open streets for an hundred rupees, and no- 
thing less will saUsfy them. They are clothed with a ragged mantle, 
which sei ves them also for a mattress, for which purpose some have 
lions’j tigers’, or leopards’ skins to lay under them; the civilest of 
them wear flesh-coloured vests, somewhat like our brick-makers’ 
frocks, and almost of that colour. The merchants, as their ad- 
ventures leturn, are bountiful towards them; by which means 
•some of them thrive upon it. These field-con venticleis, at the 
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There aie doubtless many in these tribes of wandering enthu- 
siasts who deserve a better charactei , and like the biahmms 
stationed at the temples, lead a inoie useful life; and are actuated 
by a spirit of philanthropy, sensibility, and acuteness of feeling, 
flowing from a humane and benevolent heart. Their religious 
tenets, and superstitious prejudices, lead them, doubtless, into many 
errors; some excite our pity, a few our censure. Among the for- 
mer, I recollect a well-authenticated story of an English gentle- 
man, extremely fond of natural and experimental philosophy be- 
ing intimate with a liberal-minded brahmin, who had been edu- 
cated at Benares, or some other celebrated college; they gene- 
lally passed the morning together in the pleasing walks of science. 
The brahmin read English books, searched into the Encyclopedia, 
and profited by the best philosophical instruments. U'he gentle- 
man, on leceivmg a valuable solai microscope as a present fi’oin 
Eiuope, shewed it wiih rapture to his Hindoo fiiend, and, in 
opposition to the scheme of the metempsychosis, discovered to 
him the innumerable animalculae devouied by the brahmins on 
eveiy fiuit and vegetable they eat, each of which, like archdeacon 
Paley's canary-bird, is a cluster of contrivances; “ m the single 
ounce of matter which composes the body of that little warbler, 
are instruments for eating, for digesting, for nouiishment, foi 
breathing, for generation, for running, for flying, for seeing, foi 
hearing, for smelling: each appropriate, each entirely different 
from all the rest." By analogy, ve have every reason to suppose, 
indeed we must be assured, that the same infinite wisdom and 
goodness has endued the minutest insect with organs, faculties, and 
propensities, suited to its link in the great chain of creation. The 
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the Hindoos, and the enlighlcncd plnlosophy of Europe; the dis- 
cussion might be extended over an ample and bcaulifid field ; but 
I must icluin to tlic anecdote which caused tlic digression. After 
a full display of the wondcis produced by the new apparatus, the 
English gcntlcuian, instead of seeing Ins fiieiul delighted, ob- 
served him to be uiiusuall} thouglitlul, and at length he sileiill}' 
withdrew. At his llext^islLhc lequested the gentleman "would 
sell him the microscope, to this he objected, observing that it was 
a present from a fiicnd in Euiopc, not to be leplaccd, and while 
in his possession would afloid them a mutual gratification. The 
brahmin offered him a vciy large sum of money, or an}' Indian 
commodity of equal value, m hopes of obtaining it, without cficcL, 
at last the gentleman, oveicoinc by incessant importunit}’ at evciy 
repeated visit, presented him with the inicioscopc. A momcntaiy 
gleam ofjoy flashed across the biabniin’s countenance on obtain- 
ing possession of the object he had so aidcnlly desired. They 
were then in a veianda ov'ci looking a gaidcn, with some kind of 
aitificial lock-woik composed of flints and lough stones, from 
wdiich the brahmin, grasping the mslrunicnt, descended with a 
quickei motion than is customary with his caste into the gaiden, 
where, seizing a large stone, he laid the microscope upon the lowest 
step of the veranda, and mslanlaneonsly smashed it to pieces befoie 
his astonished fiiend could picv enlit. He flew into a violent passion, 
and in his heat upbiaided the biahmin with ingratitude, ignorance, 
and fanaticism As usual with Ins caste, he boie it all patientl}'", 
and lespectfully withdiew, sajnng when he was cool he would pay 
him a visit, and explain his leasons, justification "n'as deemed im- 
possible. The brahmin letuining a few days afterwaids, met with 
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O lli.il I had icinamcd in tli.il liapp_\ stale of ignorance wliercin 
3 on fust {()und me ! 3eL will ] confe‘«s that as my knowledge in- 
01011*^0(1, so did mv pleasmc, until I beheld the last wonders of 
the microscope; fiom that moment 1 have been tormented by 
doubt, and peiple\cd by nnstciy. my mind, ovc'rwhclmcd by 
chaotic eonfu^'ion, knows not wIktc to icsl, noi howMo exLiicatc 
il'.clf fiom such a ni<i/e. I am mi‘>ciable, and must continue so 
to be until 1 cntei on anothei stage of existence I am a solitaiy 
indnidual among fiAy millions of peojile all educated m the same 
bchel with 1113 self, all hajipN m their ignoiaiicc' so may thc3 
cvci icmam ' 1 sh.dl keep the secret within m3 own liosom; 

whcic it will coiiodc mv peace, and bieak my icst but I shall 
ha\c some s.ilisf.iclion m knowing that I alone feel those pangs, 
which, had 1 not deslio3ed the mslrumenl, might have been cx- 
tcnsi\el3' commumc.ited, and lendeicd thousands miserable! For- 
!li\c me. 1113 laluablc fiiciid, and 0! convci' no more implements 
of knowledge and destruction!’' 

Could this m.m lunebcen instructed m the sublime truth of 
ichgious philosophy, could he ha\e been made the mean of impart- 
ing a tiuc system of naluial theology, happy might have been the 
consequences, 'lo use the language of that excellent author who 
has written such a woik on the CMdcnces of the existence and at- 
tributes of the Deity, collected fioin the appeal ances of nature, 
the deluded biahinm w'ould hace found, that, according to his owm 
creed, “ iininortahly upon this earth is out of tlie question, that, 
without death, there could be no generation, no sexes, no parental 
leldtion, i.e. as things are constituted, no animal happiness. The 
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particular duration of life assigned to different animals can form 
no part of the objection; because, whatever that duration be, 
whilst it remains finite and limited, it may always be asked, why it 
it IS no longei. The natural age of diflerent animals varies from 
a single daj^ to a century of j'cars. No account can be given of 
this; nor could any be gnen, whate\ci other proportion of life 
had obtained amongst them. The tcim of life in different animals 
being the same as it is, the question is, what mode of taking it away 
is the best even for the animal itself. 

“ Accoidinglo the established order of nature, the three methods 
by which life is usually put an end to are acute diseases, decay, 
and Molence. The simple and natural life of brutes is not often 
visited by acute distempeis, nor could it be deemed an improve- 
ment to their lot if they were. Let it be considered, therefore, 
in what a condition of suffering and miserj' a brute animal is 
placed which is left to peiish bj’ decay. In human sickness or 
infirmity, there is the assistance of man's rational fellow cieatures, 
if not to alleviate his pains, at least to minister to his necessities, 
and to supply the place of his own actuily. A brute, in his wild 
and natural slate, does every thing for himself When his strength 
therefore, or his speed, or his limbs, or his senses fail him, he is 
delivered over, either to absolute famine, or to the protracted 
wretchedness of a life slowdy wasted by the scaicity of food. Is 
it then to see the world filled with drooping, superannuated, half- 
starved, helpless, and iinhelped animals, that you would alter the 
present sj^stem of pursuit and prey ? This system is also to them 
the spring of motion and activity on both sides. The pursuit of 
its prey forms the employment, and appears to constitute the 
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])lcasviio, of n consulciablc ])aiL of tlic animal cicalion 'I’lic 
using of llic moans of clcfcnco, oi flight, oi ])iccaulion5 foims also 
llu' business of anothci pail And c\cn of ibis laLlci tube, we 
have no leason to suppose that then happiness is much molcsicd 
bv iheir feais. 'J’Ik'ii dangci exists conlmuallj; and in some 
eases tlu'V seem to be so f.ii sensible of it as to provide in the 
best mannci they can agamsL il, bul iL is only when the attack is 
aetualh made upon them, llial the}' appear to sutler fiom it. To 
contemjilate the insccuiily of their condition wilii anxictj and 
dread, icipiires a degiee of leflccLion wliicli (hapjiily foi them- 
selves) they do not po^scss.^^ 

On sueli a system the biahimn would have concluded with the 
icligious philosophei ol liluiopc, “ that if one liam of thinking be 
more dcsiiable than anothei, it is that which icgaids the phac- 
nom'ena of nature wiili a constant icfeience to a su pi cine mlclli- 
gcnl Author to have made this the ruling, llic habitual sentiment 
of our minds, is to have laid the roundalion of every thing which 
IS icligious. 'J’hc woild hcucefoith becomes a temple, and life 
Itself one continued act of adoialion. the change is no less than 
this, that, whereas foimeily Gon was seldom in our thoughts, we 
can now scarcely look upon any' thing without pciceiving its i ela- 
tion to him. Evciy organized natuial body, in the provisions 
which It contains foi its sustcnlation and propagation, testifies a 
caic on the pail of the Cicator cxpicssly dncctcd to these pui- 
poses The woiks of nature w'^ant only to be contemplated, when 
contemplated, they' have cveiy thing in them which can astonish 
by their greatness. For, of the vast scale of operation through 
which oui discoveries can y^ us, at one end we see an intelligent 
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Power arranging planetary sj^stems; fixing, for instance, the 
trajectory of Saturn, or constructing a ring of two hundred thou- 
sand miles diameter to suriound his body, and be suspended like 
a magnificent arch over the heads of his inhabitants; and, at the 
other, concerting and providing an appropnate mechanism for 
the clasping and reclaspmg of the filaments of the feather of the 
humming-bird. One being has been concerned in alP Under 
this stupendous being we live: our happiness, our existence, is m his 
hands: all we expect must come from him! Nor ought w^e to feel 
our situation insecure. In every nature, and in every portion of 
nature, which we can descry, we find attention bestowed upon even 
the minutest parts. The hinges in the wings of an earwig, and the 
joints of Its antennas, are as highly wrought as if the Creator had 
nothing else to finish. We see no signs or diminution of care by 
multiplicity of objects; or of distraction of thought by variety. 
Weliave no reason to fear, theiefore, our being forgotten, or over- 
looked, or neglected I” 

Such is the sublime and rational system of the Christian philo- 
sopher; who, after the minutest investigaUon he is capable of, 
in the great scheme of nature, with a regulated, though fervid 
rapture finds his mind in a higher state of preparation for the truth 
and consolations of the gospel. There it is that the Christian feels 
himself exalted above the deist and mere natural philosopher. 
t( undevout astronomer is mad. It seems impossible to exa- 
mine the works of nature without adoring the Great Author of 
nature; it seems almost equally impossible to read the volume of 
divine revelation in a spirit of humility and reflection, without 
being not “ almost, but altogether a chnstian.^^ In a comparison 
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between the truths of that holy volume, and the hypotheses of the 
two pievaihng leligions m India, the allowed sublimity, as well as 
the acknowledged puerility, of the Vedas must recede; the morality 
and cruelty of the Koran must retire before the tome of divine 
inspiration: “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopetli,"' when the sun 
arises, daikness flies > On a superficial view, the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis appears humane and beautiful; and, until the 
scheme of Providence is moie deeply investigated, the Pythago- 
rean s^'^stcni captivates by a thousand tender suggestions. No 
advocate for this innocent and merciful hypothesis, has more pathe- 
tically appealed to humanity and compassion towards the brute 
creation than Ovid. 


" Quam male consucscit, quam se parat ille cruon 
” Impius humano, Mtuli qui guttura cultro 
" Rumpit, et immotas proabet mugitibus aures ’ 

" Aut qui vagitus similes puenlibus hoedum 

Edentem jugulare potest'” Met 15^463 

“ What more advance can mortals make m sin 
“ So near perfection, who with blood begin ^ 

“ Deaf to the calf tliat lies beneath the knife, 

“ Looks np, and from her butcher begs hei life 
'*■ Deaf to the harmless kid, that, ere he dies, 

" All methods to secure thy mercy tries , 

“ And imitates m vain the children’s cnes D hyden 


Plutarch, in his life of Cato, justly as beautifully observes, that 
if we kill an animal for our provision, we should do it with the 
meltings of compassion, and without tormenting it. Let us consider 
that it is m its own nature cruelty to put a living creature to death; 
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we at least destroy a soul that has sense and perception. It is 
no more tlian the obligation of our very biith to practise equity to ■ 
our own kind, but humanity may be extended thiough the whole 
order of creatuies, even to the meanest. Such actions of charity 
are the overflowing of a mild good-natuie on all below us. 

Situated as I was for many years among the brahmins in Dhu^ 
boy, It was almost impossible not to adopt some of their tenets, 
and imbibe their benevolent sentiments. There' eveiy bird that 
'flew over the city walls found an asylum, eveiy house was crowded 
with monkeys and squirrels ; the trees were filled with peacocks, 
doves, and pairots; the lake covered by aquatic fowl, and the sur- 
rounding gloves melodious by bulbuls and wai biers of every 
description. Not a gun molested them. I prevailed with the Eng- 
lish officeis and soldiers, whenevei the gariison was relieved, not 
to fire a shot within the foi tress. I found the edict nhich I issued 
respecting the slaughter of oxen, and prohibiting their exposure 
for sale, procured me a fai’^ourable reception among the Hindoos 
in other places, and it Avas one cause of the brahmins presenting 
me the images and sculptured ornaments from then dilapidated 
temples mentioned in the sequel. 

It was not only fiom the different castes and nariations of re- 
ligious pilgiims travelling thiough ray districts, that I derived the 
instruction and entertainment which gave rise to these philoso- 
phical discussions , I was as frequently amused at the public ivells 
and halting places by the vanjariahs and their families already 
descnbed; and especially by the juggleis, who generally found 
out the encampments of these travelling merchants. Theie they 
spread then carpets, and pei formed feats of legerdemain superior to 
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any I have seen in England, the most conspicuous was generally 
one of those women mentioned by Dr. Fryer, who hold nine gilded 
balls m play, with her hands and feet, and the muscles of her arms 
and legs, for a long time together, without letting them fall. These 
people also enable me to confiim another anecdote, which I could 
not have so scientifically described. This obseiving tiaveller says, 
“ I saw a man who swallowed a chain such as our jacks have, 
and made it clink in his stomach ; but on pulling it out, it was not 
so pleasant to the ladies, for whose diversion it was brought. I 
was piomised also to see a fellow cast up his tripes by his mouth, 
stomach and all, shewing them to the beholdeis, but this we ex- 
cused. In his stead was brought another, who by suction, oi 
diawingofhis bieath, so contracted his lowei belly that it had 
nothing left to support it, but fell fliat to his loins, the midiiff 
being foiced into the thoiax, and the muscles of the abdomen as 
clearly maiked out by the stiff tendons of the hnea alba, >as by 
the most accurate dissection could be made apparent; he moving 
each row, like living columns, by turns.” 

These people were fiequently accompanied by strolling come- 
dians, who acted Hindoo plays in the style of the Fantoccini. I 
never saw any Indian theatiicals on a larger scale; but on these 
occasions I have at times heard some very humorous and witty 

dialogues, but never witnessed a repiesentation that offended piety, 

» 

morality, or delicacy, 'i’hat some of their dramatic writings merit 
very high encomium, we may judge "from the beautiful play of 
Sacontala, translated by Sir William Jones. Nothing can be more 
innocent, or illustrative of the simplicity of ancient Hindoo man- 
ners. The stage ought every where to be a school for virtue. Ad- 
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dison justly remarks, that theatrical entertainments were invented for 
the accomplishment and refinement of human nature; and the Athe- 
nian and Roman plays were written vilhsuch a regard to morality, 
that Socrates used often to frequent the one, and Cicero the other. 

In the preface to Sacontala, Sir William Jones observes, that 
“ by whomsoever or in whatever age the entertainment of dramatic 
poetry was invented, it is very certain, that it was carried to great 
perfection m its kind when Vicramaditya, who reigned in the 
first century before Christ, gave encouragement to poets, phi- 
lologers, and mathematicians, at a time when the Britons were 
as unlettered and unpohshed as the army of Hanumat. Nine 
men of genius, commonly called the Nine Gems, attended his 
court, and were splendidly supported by his bounty. Calidas, 
the author of Sacontala, and the Shakespeare of India, is una- 
nimously allowed to have been one of them. Some of his con- 
temporaries, and other Hindoo poets even to our own times, 
have composed so many tragedies, comedies, farces, and musical 
pieces, that the Indian theatre would fill as many volumes as that 
of any nation in ancient or modem Europe. They are all in verse 
where the dialogue is elevated, and in prose where it is familiar: 
the men of rank and learning are represented speaking pure Sans- 
crit, and the women Prdcrit; which is little more than the lan- 
guage of the brahmins melted down by a delicate articulation to 
the softness of Italian; while the low personas of the drama speak 
the vulgar dialects of the several provinces, which they are sup- 
posed to inhabit. 

I had no European oflScer, seijeant, or soldier, either at Bha- 
Aerpoor or Zinore, nor even a Bombay sepoy; the garrison of 
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Dliiiboy was loo weak lo aclmilof more llian a delachment to each 
jdacc from the byracs of Arabs and Scindians stationed there for 
the general piotcclion of the distncls. The former were mostly 
natives of Aiabia, the laltei of the country bordeiing upon the 
Indus. I had fiequcntly an escort of these people; and living 
so much among them under banian-tiecs, and open sheds, affoided 
me an oppoilunit3’^ ol seeing their manners and customs. In the 
Arabian byracs were a few ofliceis of high character, but in gene- 
ral, those who emigrate to India, and enter into the service of 
foreign governments, are not men of the best families; the com- 
mandcis of the gicatcsL icspeclabihl}’^ attach themselves to the 
Mahralla chieftains, and dilfcicnt princes of India, and while well 
paid and propcily tiealcd, foim excellent subsidiaiy troops, brave, 
hardy, and faithful. Some of them, armed with matchlocks and 
sables, usually maichcd with the little escort of cavalry which 
necessarily accompanied me in m3" ruial excursions. 

Similar to the usual accounts of the Arabians in their own 
countr3", I found those m the Company's scivice attached, hospi- 
table, and fiicndly on all occasions. The3" take moie exercise 
than the Indians, and those who keep horses are generally fond of 
field sports. Tor which purpose, besides the dogs and chetaus 
they often possess, they tram hawks and falcons for the purpose 
of hunting antelopes and other game in the forests. As usual 
they carry the bird hood-winked lo the ehase: on discoverino- a 
held of deer the bud is uncovered, and, after taking a general 
survey, singles out one as his prey; then mounting aloft he darts 
down repeatedly on the head of the animal, especially on the eyes, 
until it is so confused and wounded by the beak and talons of the 
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antelopes entered in a stately manner. Two swings, commonly 
used by the Indians, being suspended for the purpose, an antelope 
ascended on each swing, and couched in the most graceful atti- 
tude; the third reclined on the carpet in a similar posture. On 
the loud music ceasing, a set of dancmg-girls entered, and danced 
to softer strains before the antelopes; who, chewmg the cud, lay in 
a state of sweet tranquillity and satisfaction. At this time the 
fourth antelope, who had hitherto appeared more shy than his 
comrades, came into the tent and laid himself upon the caipet in 
the same manner. An attendant then put one of the swings in 
motion, and swung the antelope for some time, without his being 
at all disturbed. The amusement having continued as long as 
the peshwa thought proper, it was closed by the game-keeper 
placing a garland of flowers over the horns of the principal ante- 
lope, on which he rose, and the four animals went off together. 

‘‘ The peshwa infoiraed me, that seven months had been em- 
ployed to bring the antelopes to this degree of familiarity, with- 
out the smallest constraint, as they wandered at their pleasure,, 
dining the whole time, amongst large herds of deer in the rumna; 
which, although I have mentioned as a park, is not enclosed, nor 
has It any kind of fence. I was also assured these animals were 
not impelled by appetite, no gram or food of any kind having 
been given them: on this I am somewhat of a sceptic. The 
peshwa was persuaded they were thus attracted by the power of 
music, aided, perhaps, by some particular ingenuity of the men 
who profess the art of familiarizing this beautiful and harmless 
animal, Tlie peshwa seemed to be much pleased with the amuse- 
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incnl, wliicli ill innocence is suited to the tenets of the braliiniiis. 
if not to their present chaiaclei/' 

Piobably when Sir Chailcswiole llic pieceding description, he 
would not ha\c been sceptical had he icacl a passage in the Asiatic 
llcscaiohcs NMitlcn b} Sii William Jones, which bcaulifully illus- 
trates and confiims the liiilhof the spectacle at Poonah; I have 
also in iny possession a Hindoo painting in water colouis, very 
\\cll done, wheie some young females aic playing on instruments, 
and antelopes, atliactcd by the music, approach from the iioods. 
The passage to mIiicIi I allude is thus nienlioncd : “ I have been 
assured, 113' a credible e^'e-witness, that tMo wild antelopes used 
often to conic fioin then noods to the jilacc -ahere a more savage 
beast, Siiaindaulah, enteitaincd himself with conceits, and that 
they listened to the stiains with an appearance of pleasure; until 
the inonstci, in whose soul there was no music, shot one of them 
to display his archciy. A learned native of this country told me 
that he had frccjucntly seen the most venomous and malignant 
snakes leave then holes upon hearing tunes on a flute; which, as 
he supposed, ga^c them pcculiai delight. An mtelligent Persian, 
who icpcatcd his story again and again, and permitted me to 
write It down fiom his lips, declaicd he had more than once been 
present when a celebrated lutanist, Miiza Mohammed, surnamed 
hidbiiU was playing to a large company m a grove near Shiraz, 
whcie he distinctl}^ saw the nightingales tiying to vie with the 
musician, sometimes warbling on the tiees, sometimes flutteiiuff 
fiom blanch to bianch, as if they wished to approach the instru- 
ment whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping on 
the ground m a kind of ecstasy, from which they weie soon raised. 
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he assured me, hy a change of the mode. I hardly know how to 
disbelieve the lestimon}' of men who had no sj'stem of their own 
to support, and could have no interest m deceiving me.” 

"While the mischievous monkej", as well as the innocent do\ e, 
found an asylum within the walls of Dhuboy, the adjacent country 
'was infested by tigers and savage beasts; who, in defiance of Py- 
thagorean systems and brahmimcal tenets, waged perpetual wai 
on the antelopes and innocent animals near the villages; eien the 
monkeys with all their nily ciaftmess could not escape them. The 
peasants in the wilds of Bhaderpoor confirmed the stratagem used 
by the tiger to effect his purpose, as mentioned by Dr. Frj'er. 
“ Tlie woodmen assert, that when the tiger intends to prey upon the 
monkies, he uses this stratagem: the monkies, at his first approach, 
give warning by their confused chattering, and immediately betake 
themselves to the highest and smallest twigs of the trees ; when the 
tiger, seeing them out of his reach, and sensible of their flight, lies 
couchant under the tree, and then falls a roaring; at which tiiey, 
trembling, let go their hold, and tumbling down, he picks them up 
to satisfy his hunger. That monkies are their food, their very 
ordure declares, scattered up and down, Avhere is visible the shaggy 
coats of hair of these creatures.” 

As I did not always travel with the Aiabs and Scindians lately 
mentioned, I found it necessary to be escorted, in the distant paits 
of m3’' purgunnas, by a little troop of cavalij^, and a number of 
aimed peons; not so much from the fear of tigers and wild beasts, 
as of the Bheels and Gracias, a savage race of men w ho inhabit the 
hills and wood-lands near Bhaderpoor and Chandode. The protec- 
tion I afforded the villages against their cruel depredations, irritated 
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these savages against me, and bj experience I found that the 
severit}’^ of the Mahratta government was more efficacious in con- 
trolling these people than British lenity. Not long after my airi- 
val at Dhuboy, sitting at dinner with a young gentleman lately 
ariived fiom England, the chopdar introduced some peasants 
beaiing a dish coveied with a napkin, which, supposing it to con- 
tain a peacock, or part of an antelope, I desired might be put on 
the table. I attempt not to describe our horror and astonishment 
when, on lifting up the cloth, we beheld a many’s head just decol- 
lated. It Avas the head of a savage Gracia killed dunng the pre- 
ceding night by the vertunnees, or armed men of a village, where 
a party of them had made a descent to commit lobbery and 
murdei . 

Nothing shocks humanit}^ more than to read of Marc Antony's 
delight at seeing the heads of Cicero, and the noble Romans he 
had proscribed, except the idea of the two princesses in Palestine, 
a mother and a daughter; the one presenting, and the other re- 
ceiving, the head of the Baptist m a charger. Tiue it is, that the 
Persian monaichs heaped up pyramids of heads at their palace 
gales, and a king of Israel received them in baskets, m the 
same manner as Ryder Ally and his son Tippoo Avere regaled at 
breakfast with a vesselful of the ears and noses of our poor sepoys 
who fell into their hands. My young friend and myself were so 
disgusted by the sight of a single head, and so much did it mih- 
tate against British feeling, that I immediately issued the most 
public ordeis to pi ohibit such transactions m future. With con- 

w 

cern I found this did not prove an act of mercy to the villages, 
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who, in consequence, became more exposed to the atrocity of these 
cruel banditti. 

Cmeltj was not peculiar to the Gracias, or the less civilized 
parts of Guzerat; I met with frequent instances, in various ranks 
of society, inconsistent with the mild tenets of Hinduism, or with 
common humanity. I shall mention one onl}^ which occurred 
during an excursion in the confines of the Brodera purgunna, in 
a village contiguous to m}'' encampment, where the women, assem- 
bling, as usual, at day-bieak to draw water for their families and 
cattle, found the body of a beautiful young woman, nchly dressed, 
in the public well. Two strangers on horseback arrived at the 
coultiy late in the preceding evening, and desired permission from 
the tandar, (an officer who has the care of a certain number of 
villages) to pass the night there, as travellers. They weie both 
armed, and one of them had a large bag tied behind him: no fur- 
ther notice was taken of them, and before morning they depaited. 
Trom subsequent inquiries I had every reason to suppose this 
young beauty was one of the ladies in Futty^s Sihng^s haiam; and 
having incurred the displeasure of a jealous tyrant, was, by his 
order, thrown alive into the well; a fate similar to that of the 
unfortunate female mentioned in Ragobah's haram during the 
Mahratta campaign. I preserve a bracelet, composed of alternate 
beads of embossed gold and coral, taken from the arm of the ill- 
fated beauty in my district, in remembrance of her cruel fate.- 
The tandar and Hindoo police officers requested me on tins 
occasion to send for some of the bhauts, already mentioned, or 
some other soothsayers, from Serulah and Chandode; who are 
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supposed to possess the art of divination, and are in consequence 
the leputed piophels and seeis of the country: these they pre- 
tended would inform me of the truth, and prevent an improper 
suspicion. But being then within a few miles of Brodera, Butty 
Sihng's capital, I collected man}'^ circumstances which left me no 
doubt of the murdeier, and considering it altogether as a foreign 
concern, I took no lurthei notice of the deed. 

Many transactions in the adminislialion of justice at Dhuboy 
brought me acquainted with the Hindoo soothsayeis above-men- 
tioned. They aie an extraordinary set of people, moie pai ticu- 
laily described in a following chapter. Although I do not liken 
them to Samuel and the earlj'^ prophets in sacied writ, (nor did they 
immediately resemble the auguis and divmeis of Homer and 
Viigil) 1 often found them and their employeis entei taming the 
same ideas, and following the same piactice as is recorded of the 
seers in Palestine, especially in the little story told of Saul and 
his servants, who being sent in quest of some strayed asses belong- 
ing to his father, had passed thiough the land of Shalisha and 
Shalim, and found them not : he theiefore purposed returning 
home without them, to lelieAe his father's anxiety for their own 
safety. Being then neai to Ramah, the residence of Samuel the 
piophet, the seivant said unto Saul, “ Behold now, there is in this 
city a man of God, and he is an honourable man, all that he salth 
cometh surely to pass, now let us go thither, peradventure he 
can shew us our way that we should go. Then said Saul to his 
servant, but behold, if we go, what shall we bring the man ? for 
the bread is spent m our vessels, and there is not a present to bring 
to the man of God, what have we? And the servant answered, 
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behold, I have here at hand the fouilh part of a shekel of sihcr, 
that will I give to the man of God to tell us our way.” 

Such IS exactly the state of things at this day in the eastern 
districts of Guzerat: in ever}* consideiable town, and most of llie 
large Milages, resided one or more of these Hindoo soothsa\ers: 
who, contrary to justice and good policj*, verc consulted on all 
occasions. Saul, though wrong in his opinion of a piophet of the 
Most High, was perfectlj’’ right in his judgment respecting the 
generality of these seers. An application to a modem oriental 
divmcr, unaccompanied by a present, would be verj little attended 
to. The ascendancy of these people o\ei the vnlgai mind is 
wonderful, and in 1113^ jurisdiction was often tioublesoine. 

The nilds of Bhaderpoor, at the foot of the eastern hills, aic 
romantic and beautiful, finelj'’ wooded, and abounding nith flow- 
ing streams at all seasons; in this respect it resembles the sciip- 
tural Jobbath, a land of rivers of waters; an appellation of a very 
significant meaning in the torrid zone. 

But, as I have aheadj^ observed, it is dangerous to Msit this 
dchghttul scenery without a large paity of armed men, 'on ac- 
count of the sa\age animals nilli nhich they abound: the num- 
ber of tigers, leopards, and panthers is immense. During the 
vlccro^ship of the IMogul piinccs m Guzerat, and also at a later 
period among some of the Mahratta clncftams, it vas custo- 
mary for these great men, and tlieir numerous attendants, to 
pilch their tents m uiificipicntcd tracts, for the purpose of hunt- 
ing those ferocious beasts. Tiicii encampments, especially of llic 
iHoiruls, were extensive and magnificent; there tliej cnlcrtamcd 
their friends in a sumptuous manner during the continuance oi 
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the hunt, which sometimes lasted several weeks. Such probably 
has been the custom in Persia and Arabia, from the lime of Nim- 
rod to. the present day. In ancient history we read of royal feasts 
in tents and pavilions; Olearius, who attended a Danish ambassa- 
dor to the court of Persia, says “ they were invited by the king to 
accompany him into the country on a hunting and hawking party; 
where, on their arrival at an Armenian village, they found tents 
prepared for the reception of the company. Their various colours, 
and the peculiar manner of the encampment, gave it a most pleas- 
ing appearance.” 

I have occasionally joined the European parlies in their tiger 
hunts, as particularly mentioned in the wilds of Tiircaseer. The 
forests on the confines of Bhaderpoor, are equally wild and in- 
fested with beasts of prey. As I can offer nothing so interesting 
upon this subject as a description of a tiger-hunt in Bengal, the 
subject of a 'letter from Sir John Day" to Sir William Jones, which 
I have had many years m my possession, I shall not apologize for 
inserting so highly-finished a picture of this royal sport; which 
was given to me by a very intimate friend of the writer, and has 
not to my knowledge appeared in print. 


Description of a tiger-hunt, upon the banks of the Ganges, near Chin- 

sura in Bengal in April 1784. 

Although you could not partake of the pleasure, I am resolved 
that you shall not entirely escape the fatigue of our enterprize ; 
and with that laudable view, although we have not returned more 
than an hour, and at this moment a sound sleep were laeaven to 
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me, I snatch the pen to give you the following hasty and imper- 
fect description of the business of the day. 

Matters had been thus judiciously arranged: tents were sent 
off yesterday, and an encampment formed within a mile and a 
half of the jungle which was to be the scene of our operations; 
and in this jungle the thickets of long rank grass and reeds are m 
many places fifteen feet high. At one o'^clock this morning thirty 
elephants, with the seivants, and refreshments of all kinds, were 
dispatched; at two we all followed in fly-palanquins; at a quarter 
after four we reached the encampment, and having rested near 
two hours, we mounted our elephants, and proceeded to the jungle. 

In our way we met with game of all kinds : hares, antelopes, 
hog-deer, wild boars, and wild buffaloes ; but nothing could divert 
our attention from the fiercer and more glorious game. 

At the ' grey of the dawn we formed a line of great extent, 
and entered a small detached jungle. My elephant (sorely against 
my grain; but there was no remedy, for my driver was a keen 
sportsman, and he and I spoke no common language) passed 
thiough the centre, but happily no tiger had at that hour nestled 
there. I saw, howevei, as I passed through it, the bed of one, in 
which theie were an half-devoured bullock and two human skulls; 
with an heap of bones, some bleached, and some still red with gorel 

We had not proceeded five hundred yards beyond the jungle, 
when we heard a general cry on our left of Baug, baug, baug! On 
liearing this exclamation of Tiger • we wheeled ; and, forming the 
line anew, entered the great jungle, when the spot where a single 
tiger lay having been pointed, on the discharge of the first gun 
a scene presented itself confessed by all the expenenced tiger 
hunters present to be the finest they had ever seen. Five full- 
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djown i03'al tigers sprung logcllicr fiom the same spot, ^vhelc they 
had sal in blood}^ congicss. Tlic}" lan diversely'; but running 
hcaNily, they all couclicd again in new coveis within the same 
]unglc, and all -were inaikcd. M'c followed, having formed the 
line into a creseent, so as to cinbiace either cxLicmity of the jun- 
gle: in the ccntie were the houdai (oi slate) clc]dianls, with the 
iiiaiksmcn, and the ladies, to comfoi t and encourage them. In 
one ISIr. Zoflani with IMi-s. Ranuis, in the other j\lr. Ramus with 
Lady Day, led the attack, my bi other and 1 supported them; 
and we Mere followed by klajoi Bateman, ]\Ir. Crispe, Mr. Long- 
craft, and kir. Van Europe, a Dutch gentleman. 

These gentlemen had each an elephant to himself. AVhen we 
had slowly and wanly approached the spot wdicre the first tiger la}’’, 
he moved not until we weie just upon him; when, with a loar that 
resembled thunder, he rushed upon us. The elephants wdiecled off 
at once, and (for it is not to be dcscubcd by any quadruped- 
motion w c know, I must ihcrefoic coin a term for the occasion) 
shuffled off. They returned, howcvci, aftci a flight of about fift^' 
3'ards, and again apjiroaching the spot wlicic the tiger had lodged 
himself, low^aids the skills of the jungle, he once moie rushed 
foith, and springing at the side of an elephant upon which three 
of the natives w’cic mounted, at one stroke tore a portion of the 
pad from undei them; and one of the iiders, panic stiuck, fell off. 
The tiger, however, seeing his enemies m foice, returned, slow’- 
and indignant, into his shcllci, where, the place he lay m being 
marked, a heavy and w’cll diiecled fire W’as poured m by the 
principal marksmen; w'hcn, pushing in, w’e saw him m the struggle 
of death, and growling and foaming he expired. 
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dious tents, pitched in a semicircle: that in which we all assem- 
bled, and passed the sultry part of the day, was carpeted, and by 
means of the tattees of aromatic grass, continually watered, kept 
at a temperature pretty near to that of an April day in England. 
Heie we had a luxurious cold dinner, with a vaiicty of excellent 
wines, and other liquors, well cooled ; and while we dined the 
French-horns and clarionets played marches, hunting-pieces de- 
scriptive of the death of the game, and other slow movements; 
the tigers still lying in front, and the people still assembled, but 
retired to a greater distance; where they anxiously waited the 
signal for skinning and cutting up the slam; for ivith them the fat 
of a tiger is a panacea; the tongue dried and pulverized a sovereign 
specific m nervous cases, and every part applicable to some use; 
even the whiskers they deem a deadly poison, and most anxiously, 
but secretly, seek them, as the means, in drink, of certain destruc- 
tion to an enemy. 

As my share of the spoil, T have reserved one of the talons of 
the tiger which pursued Lady Day, and intend to have it set in 
cold, with a swivel and fillet, ornamented with diamonds, and fill- 
ing It with ottar of roses, I shall sometime hence surprize her with 
it, and insist upon her giving it a place among the trinkets of her 
watch, as a trophy; the “ spolia opima,” torn fiom the body of an 
enemy slam in battle. I have resented also a skin for you; which 
shall when cured be sent to you ; and I shall hope to see it, ere many 
years elapse, an hammer-cloth to an handsome chariot of yours m 
the streets of London. 

Dinner over,. the tigers skinned, and their flesh and oflTal dis- 
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tribut€cl, ns soon ns the sun declined, we relumed to Cliinsura; 
and licrc ends the lusloiy of the chase; in which I have been thus 
ininulc, tliat you may be tempted to accompany us m some future 
expedition; and if nol, that you may be able to say that you 
ha\c been authcnticall}' informed upon ihc subject by an cyc- 
wjtness. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 


A DESCRIPTION or ;5INORE ; 

THE HINDOO TEMPLES AND SACRED GROVES ON THE BANKS OF 

THE NERBUDDA ; 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE HINDOOS, AND PARTICULAR 
ANECDOTES OP A S1NGUL\R SECT OP BRAHMINS. 

1781. 


How sweet NennuDDA smiles, nnd glides 
Luxuriant o'er her broad autumnal bed ' 

Her wases perpetual \crdurc spread. 

Whilst health and plenty deck her golden sides I 

Thy sacred fanes I often sought. 

And aerdant plains, by tepid breezes fann’d. 

Where health extends her pinions bland , 

Thy groves, where pious Valmic sat and thought , 

Where Vjasa pour'd tlic strain sublime, 

That laughs at all-consuming Time, 

And Brahmins rapt, tlie lofty Veda sing ' 

Blest Nerbudda ' o’er cherish’d lands. 

To Brahma s grateful race endear’d. 

Throws wide her fostenng arms, and on her banks divine. 

Sees temples, groves, and glittering tow'ers, that in her crystal shine 

Hxmn to Ganga, altered 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 


Another purgunna under my management, called Zinore, con- 
tained a tolerable town and fifty villages. Zmore, the capital of 
the district, was fifteen miles south from Dhuboy, and forty to the 
eastwaid of Baroche. Neither the public or private buildings were 
of much importance ; but it was delightfully situated on the steep 
banks of the Nerbudda; with a noble flight of a hundred stone steps 
from the houses to the water-side, which would have added to the 
grandeur of a much larger city. The Hindoo temples, brahmimcal 
groves, and afew superior houses, indicate its having been once a place 
of consequence. When I took possession of it for the Company, it 
contained about ten thousand inhabitants ; generally weavers of 
coarse cotton cloth, for the Persian and Arabian markets, with 
some finer baftas and muslins for home consumption. Very few of 
these cottons are dyed or painted at Dhuboy or Zinore , the art 
has attained a much greater perfection at Ahmedabad and Surat. 

Cotton grows abundantly m most parts of the Zinore pur- 
gunna ; the cultivation, gathering, cleaning, spinning, and weav- 

r 

ing this valuable production, employs the inhabitants of all ages. 
Throughout the greater part of Guzerat we may apply Orme's 
remarks on the manufactures of Coromandel, that a people born 
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under a sun too sultry to admit the exercise and fatigue necessary 
to form a robust nation, endeavour to obtain their scanty livelihood 
by the easiest labour : it is from hence, perhaps, that the manufac- 
tures of cloth are so multiplied in Hindustan. Spinning and weav- 
ing are the slightest tasks which a man can be set to; and ft is 
observable, that the manufactures prevail most, both m quantity 
and perfection, where the people are least capable of robust labour. 
It is difficult m such provinces to find a village m which almost 
every man, woman, and child, is not employed m the cotton ma- 
nufacture. The loom is fixed under a tree, and the thread laid 
the whole length of the cloth. The Hindoo weaver is not a despi- 
cable caste ; he is next to the scribe, and above aU mechanics. 
These people produce works of extiaordinary mceness ; and as 
much as an Indian is born deficient m mechanical strength, so, 
much is his whole frame endowed with an exceeding degree of 
sensibility and phantness. Orme, speaking of the silk manufactory 
in Bengal, says, “ the women wind off the raw silk from the pod 
of the worm : a single pod of raw silk is divided into twenty diffe- 
rent degrees of fineness , and so exquisite is the feeling- of, these- 
women, that whilst the thread is running thiough their fingers so 
swiftly that their eye can be of no assistance, they will break it off 
exactly as the assortments change, at once from the first to. the 
twentieth, from the nineteenth to the second.” 

At no period have the manufactures of Guzerat or the lDeccan 
equalled in fineness and delicacy the muslins of Bengal and the 
eastern provinces : and yet, fine as they now are, they were formerly 
of a more exquisite texture. The fall of the Moguls, who' spared 
no expense for these articles, is perhaps a pnncipal reason for. their 
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decline. As an extraordinary instance of their curious texture, 
Tavernier mentions, that when the ambassadors of Shah Sefi, king 
of Persia, leturned from India, he presented his royal master a 
cocoa-nut, richly set with jewels, containing a muslin turban, sixty 
covits, or thirty English yards m length, so extremely fine, that it 
could haidly be felt by the touch. Some of the Cachemirean 
shawls aie of so delicate a fabiic that they may be drawn through 
a wedding ring. 

In the Zmore puigunna, a countiy little known in the annals 
of Hmdostan, I saw human natuie almost in primitive simplicity, 
but far lemoved from the savage condition of the Indians of 
America, or the natives of the South-sea islands. The state of 
civil society in which the Hindoos are united in those remote 
situations, seems to admit of no change or amelioration. The 
brahmins pass their lives in listless indolence within the precincts 
of the temples, with little profit either to themselves or the com- 
mumty. Among the inferior castes, whose minds are uncultivated, 
and who have no communication with the rest of the world, I 
found It next to an impossibility to introduce a single improvement 
m agnculture, building, or any useful art or science. In any 
nation, where the art of printing is unknown, and no books are 
mtroduced, the higher classes can enjoy but little intellectual 
pleasure. 

I sometimes frequented places where the natives had never seen 
an European, and were ignorant of every thing concerning us ; 
there I beheld manners and customs simple as were those in the 
patnarchal age ; there, in the very style of Rebecca and the dam- 
sels of Mesopotamia, the Hindoo villagers treated me with that 
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artless hospitality so delightful in the poems of Homer, and other 
ancient records. On a sultry day, near a Zinore village, having 
rode faster than my' attendants, while wailing their ai rival under 
a tamarind tree, a young woman came to the well; I asked for a 
little water, but neither of us having a drinking vessel, she hastily 
left me, as I imagined, to bring an eaitlicn cup for the purpose, as 
I should have polluted a vessel of metal : but as Jael, when Sisera 
asked for water, gave him milk, and “ brought forth butter m a 
lordly dish,” so did this village damsel, with moie sincerit^^ than 
Heber’s wife, bung me a pot of milk, and a lump of butler on the 
delicate leaf of the banana, “ the lordly dish” of the Hindoos. 
The-forraer I gladly accepted : on my declining the latter, she im- 
mediatelj’- made it up into two balls, and gave one to each of the 
oxen that drew my hackery. Butler is a luxuiy to these animals, 
and enables them to bear additional fatigue. 

On my first ariival at Zinore, the aeramdars, as customary, 
paid me a respectful visit, bringing piesents of money and jewels : 
those I refused, except one rupee ; which, notwithstanding every 
injunction to the contrary, I did take from the head zemindar of 
each district under my charge. These four rupees I preserve in 
remembrance of the people among whom I lived, who would have 
been hurt at a total refusal. Although prohibited byoalhs^and 
covenants from accepting any valuable presents, I did not refuse 
what they sent for me and my people to the sliamyanah I fixed 
near the bank of the river, for want of a more comfoi table residence 
in the town. These articles so exactly resembled those which 
Barzillai and his friends brought to David at Mahanaim, that 
haidly a single word need be altered: Shobi, and Macher, and 
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Barzillai biouglil beds, and basons, and carlhcn vessels, and wheat 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn, and beans, and lenlilcs, 
and honey, and bullcr, and cheese of kinc, and sheep, for DaMd, 
and for the people that were with him : for they said the people 
are hungr3% and weary, and ihiisLy in the wilderness/' 

The more I saw of the Hindoos in those remote districts, the 
moic I perceived llie truth of Oime's remark, that Hmdostan has 
been inhabited from the earliest antiquity, by^ a people who have 
no resemblance, either m their figure, or manners, wnth any of the 
nations contiguous to them ; and that although conquerors have 
established themselves at different times, m \arious parts of India, 
yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their original 
character. 

A few of the Guzerat brahmins, especially at Zindore and 
Chandode, were men of education, who had studied at Benares, 
and were masteis of the Sanscreel Janguage, that inexhaustible 
mine of Hindoo literature, art, and science ; ivhich, Sir William 
Jones says, is “ a most wondeiful structure ; more perfect than the 
'Greek, more copious than the Latin ; and more exquisitely lefined 
than either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both 
iin the roots of veibs, and in the forms of grammar, than could 
possibly have been produced b}" accident ; so strong indeed, that 
aio philologer could examine them all three, without believing them 
.to have sprung from some common source, which perhaps no 
ilonger exists." 

Those towns on the banks of the Nerbudda, so famous for 
.brahmin seminaries, contain numerous schools for the education of 
other boys^ these are generally in the open air, on the shady side 
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of the house. The scholars si ton mats, or cow-dung floors, and are 
taught as much of religion as their caste admits of; also reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; the tAro latter bj making letters and 
figures in sand upon the floor. Education, like every thing else 
among the Hindoos, is extremely simple: that of the girls is 
generally confined to domestic emploj^ments. 

Near Zinore were several monuments in memory of those de- 
votees, so often mentioned, who bury themselves alive, m hopes of 
expiating their sms, or of pleasing the destructive powers by such 
a sacrifice ; and under the lofty banks of the Nerbudda, as on the 
shore of the Ganges, I was told the Hindoos sometimes drown 
their sick and aged parents. In this lespect they certainly act 
directly contrary to our ideas of filial afieclion, and common hu- 
manity ; but I am walling to hope it proceeds from a good motive. 
Similar customs pi evaded in many ancient nations. Herodotus says, 
when one of the Massagelse becomes infirm through age, his assem- 
bled relations put him to death; boiling along with his body the 
flesh of sheep, and other animals, upon which they feast. The 
Hyperboreans, who eat no meat, but live entirely upon fruit, put 
all those to death who attain the age of sixty years. The present 
inhabitants of Arracan aie said to accelerate the death of their 
friends and relations when they see them afriicted by old age, or 
an incurable disease , with them it'is an act of piety. 

From my little encampment on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
although accustomed to such spectacles at Baroche and Surat, I 
have been frequently astonished at the number of both sexes m the 
river during great part of the day. From Zmore to Chandode the 
stream is reckoned peculiarly holy ; and there not only religious 
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pmily, but healing eflicac^^ is annexed to the ablution. Pilgrims 
from distant piovinccs resort tliillicr for the cure of different com- 
plaints : they do not, I believe, cnlii el y rely on the virtue of the 
water for convalescence, but apply also to the medical skill of the 
biahmins, who arc the piincipal j)h3'sirians in India. 

A belief m the purification of the Ganges, Nerbudda, and other 
sacicd rl^ers of India, univeisall^'^ prevails: all castes of Hindoos 
resort to them at slated periods to pcrfoim their religious ceremo- 
nies. Thcic may be some among them, who, like Naaman tlie 
Syrian general, would sa}^ “Arc not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the nateis of Israel ; ma}’^ I not wash in 
them and be clean and, like him, may treat the Indian Joidan 
vilh contempt. Such a character is ver^-^ rare, noi would his ex- 
ample have much influence m a society where ancient manners 
and customs, especially m religious conccins, aic so tenaciously 
adhered to 

We recommended the cleansing virtues of the Nerbudda to an 
cldeily mahoinedan, named Shaik Edioos, who lived many 3’^cars 
111 our famil3\ At first he waited at table, and pci formed little 
offices about our peisons ; but on the appearance of some spots of 
lepiosy we excused him from that paitof his employment. These 
spots increasing, his motley skin grew so disgusting, that we dis- 
pensed with his attendance at table, and at length procured him a 
situation where the disorder did not interfere with his duty ; for, 
although Shaik was not suddenly smitten, like Gehazi, for avarice 
and falsehood, yet his skin gradually experienced the same effect, 
until, like him, he became “ a leper as white as snow.” The white- 
ness of the Indians afflicted willi this disorder is so extremely disa- 
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greeable as to render the complexion of the blackest Ethiopiart 
beautiful in the comparison. Shaik having no faith in the religious- 
or phj^sical effects of the Nerbudda, took a voyage up the Red- 
Sea, and performed a pilgrimage to, the sacred shrines of his own 
prophet at Mecca and INIedina, by which he imagined he attained, 
no small degree of sanctity. After his return, I freq^uently saw 
him mounted on an eminence near one of the gates of Baroche, 
Raranguing a large crowd of both sexes on religious and moral 
subjects, to the delight of his wondering audience, and the surprise 
of his quondam employers, who were ignorant of his oratorical 
powers. 

Shaik was one of those enthusiasts whn laid a great stress on 
having performed a pilgrimage to Mecca ; and, in consequence, 
thought himself superior to every person in our family, which con- 
sisted of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Christians ; exclusive of the Paiiahs and Chaudalas who 
were emplayed in menial offices without doors. AYe all agreed 
veiy well; for, except our slaves, none ate in the house, nor did we 
furnish them with clothes, or pro\nsfons of any kind. A monthly 
stipend of twelve rupees to the upper servant, gradually lessened 
to that of the poor Chandala, who received but two , which I be- 
lieve was fully sufficient in a climate wheie their wants are very 
few compared with colder regions. Shaik had seen better daj’s ; 
was of a good family, had served in the army, and been wounded 
in Ragobaffs campaign in Guzerat , as a domestic servant he was 
not so contented as the rest, his religion not having taught him that 
patience and resignation, so generally practised by the Indians in 
consequence of their belief in a sort of unlimited predestination : 
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ncilher was he al all given to lacilurnity, anolher sinking Irait in 
the Malioinedan characler. He often amused me with his account 
of the hajje, oi pilgrimage to Mecea, and confiimed all that is re- 
lated b}' travellers on those occasions; especially those ceremonies 
and penances mentioned by PiLLs, when the ^lajjes, or pilgrims, 
enter into Hinawcii; a cciemony from nhich the females are 
exempted ; but the men taking off all their clolhes, cover them- 
selves with two Inrrmccjns, or large white wi uppers ; “one they put 
round their middle, which reaches down to then ancles; with the 
other they cover the upper part of the bod}', except the head ; 
and they wcai no other thing on their bodies except these wrap- 
pers, and a pair of thm-solcd shoes like sandals, their insteps being 
all naked. In this manner, like humble penitents, they go from 
Rabbock to the temple of Mecca, enduring the scorching heat of 
the sun until the skin is burnt off their backs and aims, and their 
heads swollen to a great degree. It was a sight to pierce the heart, 
to behold so many thousands m then garments of humilil}' and 
mortification, with their naked heads, and cheeks watered with 
tears ; and to hear their grievous sighs and sobs, begging earnestly 
for the icmissiou of their sms; piomismg newness of life, using a 
foim of penitential expressions, and thus continuing for the space 
of four or five hours. 

The Hindoo temples atZinore, though smaller and less splendid 
than those at Chandodc, are esteemed peculiarly sacied , and some 
of the sculpture and paintings, as the woiks of modern times, aie 
interesting, and supeiior to those generally met with! Among the 
statues of the infciior deities in the Hindoo mythology, theie 
appear to be many allusions to Camdeo, or Kama-deva, who, Sir 
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William Jones informs us, “ is the same with the Grecian Eros, 
and the Roman Cupido, but the Indian description of his person 
and arms, his family, attendants, and attributes, has new and pecu- 
liar beauties. 

“ According to the mj'tholog}'^ of Hindostan, lie was the son of 
Maya, or the general attracting power, and married to Retty, or 
Affection^’ 2inA his bosom fnend is Bessent, or Spring. He is re- 
piesenled as a beautiful youth, sometimes conversing with his 
mother and consort, in the midst of his gardens and temples, 
sometimes nding by moonlight on a parrot or lory, and- attended 
by dancing-^guls, or nymphs; the foremost of whom bears his 
colours, which are a fish, on a red ground. His favorite place of 
resort is a large tract of country round Agra, and principally the 
plains of Matra, where Kris hen also, and the nine Go pea, who 
are clearly the Apollo and muses of the Greeks, usually spend the 
night with mnsic and dancing. His bo\y of sugar-cane, or flowers, 
with a string of bees, and his five arrows, each pointed with an 
Indian blossom of a healing quality, are allegories equally new 
and beautiful." 

Sir William Jones has translated a hymn to Camdeo, which is 
replete with beauty and onenlal imagery, fiom which I shall only 
select these stanzas, as a most elegant illustration of the character 
of this po^verful deity, and especially of his bow and arrows. 

" What potent god from Agra’s onent bowers 
Floats through the lucid air, whilst hving flowers 
With sunny twme the vocal arbors wreathe, 

" And gales enamour d heavenly fragrance breathe ? 

Had, pow'r unknown, for at thy beck 
" Vales and groves theur bosoms deck , 
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distress, mvoke with fear and ti enabling the po^er ofBhairava, 
and of the female Sactis ; who were formerly, perhaps, considered 
by the natives as the malignant spirits of the woods, mountains, 
and rivers ; and worshipped by sacrifices, like the gods of the rude 
tribes which now inhabit the hilij’- country east fiom Bengal, and 
whose poverty has hitherto prevented the incursions of the sacred 
orders of their more learned western neighbours/^ 

In the groves surrounding the Guzerat temples, as in many 
other pails of India, are sacred bulls, belonging to their respective 
Dewals. These animals, after being dedicated with great cere- 
mony, by the biahmins, to different deities, have a distinguishing 
mark set upon them, and are permitted to go whither they please; 
and to eat whatever they like, of gram, provender, or crops in the 
fields ; not only without molestation, but frequently by invitation; 
these consecrated animals seem to be as much venerated as the 
Apis m ancient Egypt. Where they are not kept within the pre- 
cincts of the temples, as also where they most abound, there is 
generally a representation of one or more of the race, sculptured in 
marble, stone, or petnOed rice, reposing under the banian or peepal 
trees ; living or dead they are supposed to add to the sanctity of 
these holy retreats. I mentioned the neaily fatal consequence of 
my having inadvertently strayed into one of these enclosures m 
Malabar: I met with no such prohibition in Guzerat, neither 
within my own purgunnahs, nor any other; I seldom entered the 
temples, but often read or made a sketch under the same banian 
tree with the officiating brahmin and his associates, without giving 
the least offence. 

Such shady enclosures seem to have been an appendage to most 
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religions. The idolatrous Isiaelites, m iinilalion of their Pagan 
ncighbouis, planted those ilcv-grovcs in Judea, for -svliicli they 
weie reproached by then prophets, and sacrificed to tlic heathen 
deities on the shad 3^ hills of Palestine. This extended fiom Asia 
to Eniopc: fioin the burr liecs of the biahmins to the oaks of the 
duiids. Then deities, according to Tacitus, were not immured 
in temples, not represented iindci any kind of resemblance to the 
human foim. To do cither weic, in their opinion, to derogate 
from the majesty of superior beings. "Woods and gioves n'crc the 
sacied depositaries ; and the spot being consecrated to those pious 
uses, they gave to that sacicd icccbs the name of the divinitj^ that 
filled the place uhich ^ras never profaned by the steps of man. 
The gloom filled evciy mind with awe; reveied at a distance, and 
never seen but with the eye of contemplation. 

The piophetical writings contain many allusions to Hindoo cus- 
toms: “ the}' inflame themselves with idols undei every green tree; 
they sanctify and purity themselves m the gardens, behind one tree 
m the midst : among the smooth stones of the stream in thy groves, 
even on them hast thou poured out a diink-ofiermg, and there hast 
thou offered a mcat-oflciing.” These smooth and shapeless stones 
have been at all times an object of woisliip : it appears extraordi- 
nary, when we consider the elegant form of the Venus di Medici, 
Venus Urania, or any other statue of this celebrated Giecian god- 
dess, that when Titus visited Cypius, the statue of the Paphian 
Venus had no resemblance to the human form, but was a round 
figure, broad at the base, and growing fine by degrees, until, like a 
cone, It lessened to a point. The tianslatoi in a note on this passage 

inTacitus, remarks that Clemens of Alexandna supposes the statuary 
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had nol the skill to give the elegance of symmetry and proportion ; 
he therefore left the form and delicacy of Venus to the imagination : 
as Ovid says, is qua latent, meliora putat. Tacitus observes, the rea- 
son, whatever it be, is not explained ; whether it has any allusion 
to the uncouth Imgam, or any other almost shapeless stone altars 
of the Hindoos, I am not competent to determine. 

In. the out-skiits of Zinore, separated from all other inhabitants 
of the town, were a number of poor Chandalahs, the outcasts of 
society ; objects of compassion to every thinking mind, from the 
deprivations and degradations they are compelled to submit to by 
impolitic and inhuman laws. Their condition appears the more 
humiliating, when contrasted with the luxurious brahmins, in their 
calm lecesses, surrounded by the ramjannees, and every kind of 
indulgence allowed to their privileged caste : the one pampered by 
voluptuous indolence, the other degraded below the monkeys 
which surround them, and deprived of religious ordinances. 

How different is the conduct of these “ ti anscendantly diune" 
brahmins towards the poor Chandalahs, from that of Nehemiah, 
when the Jews returned to Palestine, from the Babylonish capti- 
vity, ignorant of the Mosaical law, and all the sublime truths of 
their religion. “ After repairing the walls of Jerusalem, rebuilding 
the temple, and preparing the priests and Levites, Nehemiah and 
Ezra assembled all the congregation of Israel, both men and 
women, and all that could hear with understanding, and brought 
the book of the law before them ; and the pnests read m the book, 
in the law of God, distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them 
to undei stand the .meaning; and the Levites taught the people; 
and they wept when they heard the words of the law. And Nehe- 
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iniiih and Ezra said unto the people, this day is holy unto ihcLoid 
your God, mourn not, nor weep ; go 3 '^oui way, eat of the sacrifice, 
and dunk the sweet; and send portions unto them for whom no- 
thing is picparcd : for the day is holy, and the joy of the Lord is 
yoni sLicnglh'” 

I sometimes frequented the jatlcrahs, or religious festivals, at 
the Hindoo temples ofZinoic and Chandode , or rather I mingled 
with the motlcj^ ciowd a ho then assembled under the sacicd groves 
on the banks of the Ncibudda. It is unnccessaiy to repeat the 
lehgious ceremonies, 01 the sports and pastimes of the J-Iindoos, 
who, m astonishing numbers, icsort to these consecrated spots on 
such occasions. At the jatterah of Cubbecr-Burr, near Baroche, 
the pilgrims, of various descriptions, often exceeded an hundred 
thousand, without reckoning the comedians, dancing-girls, snake- 
charmers, jugglers, and those of similar piofessions, who came to 
amuse them. I have elsewheic mentioned some feats of the Indian 
jugglers, at Zinore I saw one which sin passed every thing of the 
kind I had before witnessed, I mean the swallowing a sword up to 
the hilt. Had I not afterwards met with the same set on the island 
of Salsctte, exhibiting before the English Chief at Tannah, I should 
have doubted the evidence of my senses. I witnessed the fact 
more than once, and was convinced there was no deception. Find- 
ing my tale generally disbelieved in Euiope, I suppressed it; but 
having since read a clear and satisfactory account of this extiaordi- 
nary transaction, drawn up by Mr. Johnson, surgeon in the navy, 
who m the year 1804, was an eye-witness of the performance, and 
having described it as a professional man, I shall transcribe the 
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account from his memoir, instead of mserling one less scientific 
and satisfactory from my own manuscripts. 

“ Having been visited by one of these conjurers, I lesolved to 
see clearly his mode of performing this opcialion; and for that 
purpose ordered him to seat himself on the floor of the verandah. 
The sword he intended to use, has some resemblance to a common 
spit m shape, except at the handle, which is meicly a pait of the 
blade itself, rounded and elongated mlo a little rod. It is from 
twenty-two to twenty-six inches in length, about an inch in breadth, 
and about one fifth of an inch in thickness ; the edges and point 
are blunt, being rounded, and of the same tliickness as the rest of 
the blade ; it is of iron or steel, smooth, and a little bnght. 

“ Having satisfied myself ivith respect to the sword, by at- 
tempting to bend it, and by striking it against a stone, I firmly 
grasped it by the handle, and ordeicd him to piocced. He first 
took a small phial of oil, and with one of his fingeis rubbed a little 
of It over the surface of the instrument; then, slietching np his 
neck as much as possible, and bending himself a little backwards, 
he introduced the point of it into his mouth, and pushed it gently 
down his throat, until my hand, which was on the handle, came m 
contact with his lips. He then made a sign to me with one of his 
hands, to feel the point of the instrument between his breast and 
navel; which I could plainly do, by bending him a little more 
backwards, and pressing my fingers on his stomach, he being a 
very thin and lean fellow. On letting go the handle of the sword, 
he instantly fixed on it a little machine that spun round, and disen- 
gaged a small firework, which encircling his head with a blue flame. 
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gave him, as he then sat, a truly diabolical appearance. On with- 
drawing the instrument, several parts of its surface were covered 
Avith blood, which shewed that he was still obliged to use a degree 
of violence in the introduction. / 

‘‘ I was at first a good deal surprised at this transaction alto- 
gether ; but when I came to reflect a little upon it, there appealed 
nothing at all improbable, much less impossible in the business. 
He told me, on giving him a trifle, that he had been accustomed 
from his eaily yeais, to introduce at first small elastic instruments 
down his throat, and into his stomach; that by degrees' he had 
used larger ones, until at length he was able to use the present iron 
sword. 

“ As T mentioned before, the great flexibility of their joints and 
muscles, the laxness of their fibres, and their temperate mode of 
life, render them capable of having considerable violence done to 
the fleshy parts of their bodies, without any danger of the inflam- 
mation, and other bad effects, which would be pioduced in the 
iriitable bodies of Europeans; witness their being whirled round 
on the point of a pole, suspended by a hook thrust into the fleshy 
part of their backs, without experiencing any fatal consequences. 

“ There is, therefoie, no great wonder, if by long habit, in 
stretching up their necks, they are able to bring the different wind- 
ings of the stomach into a straight line, or neaily so; and thereby 
slide down the sword into the latter oigan without much difficulty/' 

I seldom pitched my tent, or spread a shahmyana near any 
principal town m Guzerat, but some of these people, or a set of 
dancing-girls, made their appearance. They generally presented 
lliemsehes in front of my mud- walled palace at Zinore, when I 
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took up my abode in the town, durmg a short visit in the rarny 
season. The inclemency of the weather then compelled me to 
live in a Hindoo house, situated near the lofty bank of the Ner- 
budda. Unlike an oriental durbar, this building was little more 
than a pendall, or open hall, with two small chambers, formed of 
mud and unburnt bricks, between a frame of wood ; an elevated 
bench, composed of the same materials, suriounded the front veran- 
da, which, with the floors, and the whole interior of the house, was 
always washed over with a thick wash of cow-dung and water; 
which, when perfectly dry, had a neat and cleanly appearance , 
and from having no glare, was, at least in that respect, preferable 
to a white-wash. A cotton carpet, camp-chair, and table, were 
my only furniture ; my travelling palankeen formed my bed, its 
purdoe or chintz covering my curtains. The women and children 
decked this humble tenement with mogrees and fragrant flowers, 
and brought the little necessaries I wanted. There I sometimes 
passed a few days very pleasantly among those innocent and 
simple people. 

Under that description I do not include the zemindars, and 
officers in the revenue department, with whom I was under a ne- 
cessity of passing the morning m public business • their oppressive 
conduct was an alloy to eveiy gratification I should otherwise have 
enjoyed. The wives and daughters of these zemindars, and espe- 
cially the higher classes of the brahmin women, impressed a very 
pleasing idea of the female chaiacter, mild, gentle, and affection- 
ate, they seem formed to make good wives and good mothers : 
Ignorant of the world, and the various temptations to which Euro- 
pean females are liable, religious and domestic duties engross their 
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rlnrf uUcmiou. ll is nolw ilbslaiuhim a jUst icniarlv of llir Iliiulof) 
wlu) arc nfU'ii inollu'is.U l«(‘he >r;us of age, and wimklccl 
bcloH' tl)c\ arr llinlv, llial “ tlu’V aio flowers of loo short a tluia- 
tjon iv't lo lie (h luMlf. and loo d( IhmU* lo l)C I.istin^ 

AlllionL'li 1 am '«o li{’(]ucnllv undei iho ncccssiiv of rcjnoach- 
imj ihe roimjil /rmmdais, ] have innrli giealia jileasuic in licanng 
\\jinc''S If) main aimablr tiaiK m thf Ilimloo charackM , who, 
imlw ilinlandmi: llu n •Inral I’m vidices ol (’asU', U'liuion, and hal)il, 
til ncralK vli.-ucfl an athaMionatc and 'ji.iUdnl allacliincnl lo llicir 
lAiLilnii omj’h)\ t n, ^'(•l so f'onliadu loi \ is llicar clMiaclci, that 
snpi rsiiiit)!! If a is iluan lo most cvhaoi dmai V (hniilions, from 
(\ci\ linns: dial is humane, 'jenlli'. and praise-u orlli) . A b a I read}' 
oh'f’ivetl, (lie Inahmm who shuddeis al killing an insect, feels no 
efimjmnelion al pouadmtra brother lo death m .m oil-niill liccause 
he dilleis Irom him in it'limons opinions As a late traveller re- 
maiks. “ there n no end to the delusions of supersUlion, nor any 
bounds lo liu‘ (i nellies lo whieh it can insligatc jicople the most 
sicnllc .md timid wiili wlneli histoi\ has made us acquainted. 
.Some aie peisu.uled lo iCLram then lost lank in sociel} b}’’ piecipi- 
talmg ihemseUcs naked born a gieat height upon spikes and edged 
weapons , others pieiee llicii skin with a hot non , in short, ci nel- 
lies loo lion 1(1 for iccilak and loo extiavaganl lo obtain belief, 
daily piovoke oui jnly and indignation, amidst a people famed 
ibr humanity in (weiy jiait of the world. In almost eveiy action 
of Ins life, the Hindoo is iindci the immediate influence of his 
supeislition . his piayeis aie oflcimg-s lo his gods, his puiificalions 
and ablutions m the iivci , Ins diessing and eating his vietuals, the 
objects wdiich he touches; the comjiianions w'lth wdiom he asso- 
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dates, are to him all intimately and equally connected with religion, 
and the everlasting welfare of his soul. If there is any part of his 
conduct with which his religious ideas have no concern, it is his 
moral character. In doing justly, or loving mercy, he is apparently 
left to act as he pleases ; but, if in the most trivial action he vio- 
late the rites of superstition, he is, in this life, deprived of all the 
comforts of society, and m the next condemned to animate the 
body of some noisome reptile, or contemptible animal.’' Dr. Ten- 
nant. 

There were a few families of the Bhauts, or Churrans, in Zinore; 
but Serulah, one of the largest and wealthiest villages in the pur- 
gunna, belonged exclusively to that singular cast of people, parti- 
cularly mentioned at Neriad ; and occasionally in othei parts of 
these memoirs. The Bhauts gave me no trouble in collecting the 
Company's share of their revenue, and appeared m all respects a 
worthy, honourable tribe, highly deserving of the confidence placed 
in them by the princes of Guzerat, and the various inhabitants of 
their dominions. This caste were more or less historians, heralds, 
prophets, and soothsayers In the two last, chaiaclers they, per- 
haps, a little interfere with the brahmins and Hindoo devotees, 
abounding in Zinore and Chandode. I may have mentioned a 
sheet of paper, now in my possession, seventy-two feet in length, 
containing the calculations and predictions of the Dhuboy brah- 
mins and astrologers, on my destiny. I preserve it as a curiosity ; 
but neither curiosity nor inclination have made me yet wish for 
a translation. 

Among many things suppressed from my original manuscripts, 
were, several particulars respecting these Indian soothsayers, or 
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loi Uiiu'-lrlliDg hinhiDins, ns lhc\ .no g(iuM.»liy oallcd by llio l.ng- 
lish ll IS .1 subiocL ns nns;ilis(ao(oi \ , nnd difl’n ull lo nnc'stigalc, 
ns \\ns dial of the ?ais(’cs jiosscssod liy tho demons nl Ihnoche. 
Xol lo matifN 111} own mclm.Hion. bill .il the pni licnlai desiio ol 
some disuMmmj: fiundswho find le.ul lliem m in} lelleis. .md 
whose names would ndd u'sjiei labihl} to an} jniblu .ition, 1 hn\e 
selt'cled lliic'e nneedoU's on th.il sub)e( I, liom mam olheis well 
Known in Indi.i 1 (diose these m jiai iK'id.ii , liecaiise. lei the })ic- 
duiion itsoll stand on wh.U liasjs it ma\. I w.is .iccjiininted w'llli 
the jiiiiu'ipal pi’isoMs (oiueined m eaf'li oecuiioiu'e; .nul Iiec.uisc 
se\ei.d emiiK'nt jieisons. now living in 3 ‘aigland. .nc ic.idy lo allcsl 
tlie li util of th(‘ nai lalion. 

J ha\(' lic(jnenll} menlioiu'd the angnis and soodisa}ets, com- 
mon 111 .ineienl histoi}. '•aeied .md piofanc 'J’Ik'K' arc in modem 
Jiidi.i smile Inahnnns, who, like the iiinga i.nis of I'.g} |)l and the 
asiiologeis of Clialdea, .ii<' siij)posed lo “ lia\c within ihcm ihc 
sjinit ol the holy gods, and htxlil.nnd undei standing, nnd wisdom, 
m slicwing li.nd sentences, and dissolMiig of doubts'' tins is as 
ccilam .IS that such persons I'MsIcd m Ihib^Ion when Daniel was 
consulted by the Chaldean and l^cisi.in moiinichs The men I 
HOW' sjicak of me in no lespecl similai lo the ncciomanccis al 
Eaioehe, noi do they al all icscmblc the Jiggcikhais, oi Inei- 
calcis menlioncd in the yeen-Akbeiy, whom I considci lo be 
of ihc same kind as those jieisons among the Paisecs al Barochc, 
who called up demons oi genn by some cMiaoidinaiy agency. 
Abul Fazcl, in the Aycen-Akbciy, says, “ one of ihc wmndeis of 
this counliy is the Jiggcikhai, oi livei-calcr. one of ihia class can 
steal away the liver oi another by looks and incanlalions; olhei 
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accounts sa}^ that bj looking at a person he deprives him of his 
senses, and then steals from him somethinji; resemblincr ihe seed of 
a pomegranate, which he hides in the calf of his leg; after being 
swelled bj the fire, he distributes it amongst his fellows to be eaten; 
Avhich ceremony concludes the life of the fascinated person. A 
Jiggerkhar is able to communicate his art to another by learning 
him the incantations, and by making him eat a bit of the liver- 
cake. Those jiggerkhars are mostly women; it is said that they 
can bring intelligence from a great distance m a short space of 
time; and if they are thrown into a ri\er, with a stone tied to them, 
they nevertheless will not sink. In order to depii\e any one of 
this wicked power, they brand his temples, and every joint in his 
body, cram his eyes 'vith salt, suspend him foi forty days in a sub- 
terraneous cavern, and lepeat over him certain incantations." Such 
IS the account given by Abul Fazel, vizier to the great Akber. 

In confirmation of such kind of people haiing at all times been 
known in Asia, Pietro della Valle mentions many extraordinary 
anecdotes, I select one, because similar complaints were often 
occurring in my districts, unnecessary to detail at so remote a time 
and distance, but which occasioned much trouble and inurmniing 
in the jurisprudence of the smaller purgunnas subordinate to Dhu- 
boy, especially when they appealed to me for a decision by pan- 
chaut. 

“ This sort of witchcraft, which the Indians calf eating the 
heart, is not a new thing, nor unheard of elsewhere ; many peisons 
practised it formeilj^ in Sclavonia, and Phny, upon the report of 
Isigones, testifies that this species of enchantment was known 
among the Tnballes, and many other people whom he mentions, as 
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it is nL proscnl among llic Aiabians -wlio jnliabiL ihc western side 
of the Pcisian nulpli, where this ait is eommon. The wmj in wliieh 
tliC3^ do il is only by llic eyes and month, keeping the eyes fixed 
steadily upon ihc jicrson whose licaiL they design to eat, and pro- 
nouncing ccilain diabolical avoids; by viituc of which, and by the 
ojicialion of ihc devil, the pcison, how hale and stiong soever, falls 
immcdialcl^Miito an unknown and ineuiablc disease, wdnch con- 
sumes by liUle and httlc, and at last destio^s him. This takes 
place faslci or slower as the hcait is eaten, as they sa}' , for these 
soiccicis can cilhci cat the whole ora part only ; that is, can con- 
bumc it cnlncly and at once, or bit by bit, as the}’’ please. The 
vuln-ar o-nc it this name, because thc\' believe that the dcMl, aclins: 
upon the imagination of the witch when she mutters hei wicked 
woids, rcpicsciUs to hci the heart and entiails of the patient, taken 
as It were out of his body, and makes hci devour them/' 

“ The old w Oman wdio gave rise to these observations, at first 
made some difiiciilty to confess her guilt, but seeing hci self pressed 
wuth tin eats of death, and being led, m fact, to the public square, 
wdiere I saw' her with a sick young man wdiom she was accused of 
having brouglit into Ins deplorable stale, she said, that though 
she had not been the cause of his complaint, perhaps she could 
cure It, if they w'ould let liei lemam alone with him, in his house, 
without interruption ; by wdnch she tacitly confessed her Avitch- 
craft : for it is held certain m those countries, that these wicked 
women can remove the malady which they have caused, if it be 
not come to the last extremity. Of many lemedics which they use 
to restore health to the suffeiers, there is one very extiaordinaiy, 
which IS, that the sorceress casts something out of her mouth like 
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the gram of a pomegianalc, winch is believed to be a part of the 
heart that she had eaten. The patient picks it up immediately, 
as part of his own intestines, and greedily swallows it. By this 
means, as if his hcaitwas icplaccd in his body, he iccovers his 
health by degiees. These things can be only m appearance, by 
the illusions of the devil, and if the afflicted actually lecovci their 
health, it is because the same devil ceases to torment them."' 

Tins anecdote so coiicsponds with the occurrences in theZinore 
puiguiina, and tlieie seems so much piobabihty in that pait re- 
specting the devil acting upon the imagination of the soicerer, as 
to give him the idea of eating the heaitof the devoted. sufferci, as 
m some degree settles that point. The leal illness, dieadful con- 
vulsions, and piemature death of the wi etched beings subject to 
such diabolical influence, I can only asciibe to the tenors of an 
affrighted hj^pochoudriac, and the poweiful effects of imagination, 
which are known to opeiatc stiongly upon weak minds in more 
enlightened countries than Guzerat Be that as it maj'-, the fre- 
quency of these spectacles m the districts under my caie, were 
painful, disgusting, and, situated as I was, iiremediable. There 
was no deceit m the afflicted persons brought on then beds into 
mj' presence, bedewed by parental teais, imploring a relief I could 
not give I seldom saw them m an early stage of this ci uel disor- 
der , peihaps hope was encouraged, and other means used foi their 
recovery, before they were bi ought befoie an English gentleman 
invested with authonty to give rediess. That ceitainlj'- was the 
case at Baioche; consequently the wretched beings I generally 
saw, were, like the Paiseej’outli, brought on his bed to oui garden- 
house at Baroche, emaciated, agonizing, foaming at the mouth. 
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llic tongue hanging out, and the eyes starling from their sockets. 
Or, to make use of the pathetic language of an afflicted father, ad- 
dicssed to oui Saiioui on a similar occasion, “Mastei, I beseech 
thee, look upon my son, for he is mine only child . and lo! a spiiit 
taketli him, and teareth him, and he foameth, and gnashelli with 
Ills teeth, and pinelli away : and oft times it casteth him into the 
file, and into the waters, to destioy him’" That all-poweiful Being, 
-who went about doing good, and 'healing all mannei of sickness; 
who lesLoied a daughter tormented by a similar spun, to the faith- 
ful S^wophemeian -woman, lebuked this diabolical spirit, healed 
the child, and delivered him again to his father! 

IlaMUg disf'Ubsed this subject in a former chapter, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge ; all hough such things must be viewed in Europe 
with doubt and incredulity, to a person m a public station in India, 
who wishes to act with clemency, moderation, and justice, they 
cause sensations not easy to describe, and create doubts difficult 
to resolve. 

Another troublesome set of people in that part of Guzerat, were 
the soothsayers and astrologeis, who have very gieat influence over 
the minds of millions, who, more or less, believe in unlimited pre- 
destination. Such, no doubt, were the"' sovceiers mentioned by the 
prophet. ‘‘ Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up and save thee from the things that shall 
come upon thee! They shall not deliver themselves, they shall 
wander every one to his quarter , none shall save thee Such 
persons abound in all paits of India; but there are among the 
brahmins a select few, who seem to differ from all the descriptions 
of people befoiementioned ; they seem also perfectly distinct from 
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llie fortune-telling brahmins, and pretended astrologers, -n'lio, like 
the gj’^psy tribe in Europe, are well known in India. Those I now 
speak of seem to be gifted with a talent possessed onlj’- by a very 
few of the quiet, letired, literary brahmins. To one of these I shall 
now confine myself, he was a man well known to manj’' of my 
contemporaries in India, and I have occasionally’^ met with him at 
Bombay, Surat, and Cambay, where I believe he chiefly resided. 

I shall relate three anecdotes m confirmation of the penetrat- 
ing spirit, preternatural gift, or whatever leim may be allowed 
foi the talent which this man possessed. I shall detail them as 
they were commonly told, without any remaik or comment of my 
own, for which I confess my incapacity : as a Christian I must 
hesitate m believing things so apparently contradictory to re- 
vealed religion ; as a member of the society m which they hap- 
pened, and where they were generally believed, I know that the 
predictions were made long before the events happened, and 
were literally accomplished. As a tiaveller I have told them in 
England, and found it so difficult to impress any thing like 
conviction, that I no longer mentioned them, and suppressed 
them in the latest copies from my manuscripts ; for the reasons just 
assigned, I rather reluctantly introduce them into these volumes. 

On my arrival at Bombay m 1766, Mr. Ciommelm, the gover- 
1101 of that settlement, was under orders to relinquish his situation at 
the beginning of the following year, and then to return to England. 
Mr. Spencer, the second m council, was appointed his successor 
in the Bombay government. The affairs of a distant settlement, 
especially after a lapse of many years, must be uninteresting; but 
m the present instance it is necessary briefly to mention them. 
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The occurrences in Tiinidacl, Ceylon, or New South Wales, cn(?ao-e 
llic allcnlion of few icadcis in England, even williin a few niontlis 
aflci they happen; but it is \ciy ditrcicuLon the spot, whcic lo- 
cality gi\cs (hoin an inlcicsL, and the luoic leinolc and insulated 
the situation, the more iinpoitant aic the passing events 

I aimed inlndia duiinga piofonnd peace; ihciewcic then neither 
king's ships lua lioopsin that paitof the woild. Over-land dispatches 
wcicnoL common, and a packet by sea seldom aimed. Bombay 
had veiy little comiminicaiion with England, except on thcarinal 
of the Indiamen in August and Seplembei, a pciiod expected with 
no small anxiety Such being the general situation and character 
of that small settlement, 1 found it on my ainval in I766 peeiihaily 
agitated. Society was divided into three paities: one who paid 
their court to All. Spcncci,thc using sun, another giatcfiilly ad- 
hered to Ml Ciommchn, the thud weic atfectionatcly devoted to 
themlcic^Lol Mr Hodges, whom they deemed an mjuied character, 
depiived of his just light as succcssoi to the goveinment. 

Mr Crommclin went out a writci to Bombay in 1732, Mr. 
Hodges m 1737, Mi. Spencer in 1741 At that time supeices- 
sions m the Company’s employ were little known, faithful service 
and a fair charactci, if life was spaied, gcneially met with reward. 

I shall not entei upon the political 01 commeicial system of India 
at that period Pievious to Loid Clive being appointed-governor 
of Bengal, in 1764, Mi Spencer had been removed from Bombay 
to Calcutta, and for some time acted as piovisional governor of 
Bengal, ten yeais bcfoie the appointment ot a goveinor-gcneial 
and supieme council in India, when the four piesidencies were 
cntiiely independent of each other. On Lord Clive s noininalion 
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to the government of Bengal, j\Ir. Spencer was appointed b}" the 
com I of diiectors to return to Bomba}’’, willi the rank of second in 
council, and an order to succeed Mr. Croinmelin m the government 
of that settlement m the month of January 1767. Tins supei ces- 
sion and appointment was deemed an act of injustice by the com- 
pany’s civil seivants in general on that establishment, and a pecuhai 
and peisonal injury by Mi. Hodges in particular, vho Avas then 
chief of Surat, second in council, and next in regular succession to 
the government of Bombay, which he looked upon as his light, 
being senior to Mr. Spencei by foui years. 

Indignant at Mr. Spencer’s supercession, and chagrined by his 
disappointment in the government of Bombay, Mr. Hodges ad- 
diessed a spirited letter fiom Sural to the governor and council, 
complaining of injustice m the couil of direclois, with whom, as 
an individual, he was not permitted to coi respond 'I'his, there- 
fore, was the onlyiegulai channel by which he could communicate 
his sentiments, and seek redress. The govcinoi and council of 
Bombay deeming his lettei inipropei, and disrespectful to his 
cmploycis, oidcied him to leconsidei il, and make a suitable apo- 
log} ; which not being complied with, he ivas icmoved bom his 
honouiablc and lucrative situation as chief of Suiat, sent clown to 
Bomba}, and suspended the company's scivice, tlnlhci he accoid- 
iiiLtly icpaircd to settle his pm ale aflaiis, and aflciwaids to piocccd 
to Bui ope. The govcinmcnlol Bombay sent a dispatch to the com l 
ol ducclois by the way of Bussoiah and Aleppo, infoiming llicin 
ol llie^e pioccedings I’his was ihc' situation ol that sctllcnient at 
the bi caking up ol the monsoon in 1766 

Alien this ncccssaiy picaiiiblc, 1 can with moic piojmcl}, iin 
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lioduce llic brahmin who occasioned ihc digression, and ^\llh 
Mhoin Hodges became acquamlcd during Ins minority m the 
company s SCI vice. TJiis cxliaordmaiy rliaraclci ^\as then a young 
man, lilllc knovMi to the English, but of gicat celebrity among the 
Hindoos, and every other dcsciiption of natives, in the Moslem part 
oflhe peninsula. I bcho\c Mr. Hodges first sav him at Camba}', 
Mhero he Mas appointed the English icsidcnl soon aflci the cxjnra- 
lion of his Mritershi)') U'hc biahmin expiessed an aficclionate re- 
gard lOM*aids him, and, as far as the distinction of ichgion and caste 
alloMcd, the fitcndship became mutual and disinlcicslcd. 'Die 
biahmin Mas abva} s justly considered as a very moial and pious 
character, I^Ir. Hodges Mas ciiuallj Mell disposed his Hindoo 
fiicnd cncouiagcd him to piocccd in that Millions path M'hicli 
M’ould lead him to M-callh and honour in this MoiJd, and finally 
conduct him to eternal happiness Ho enforce these precepts, he 
assured him he M'ould gradually use from the station he then held 
at Cambay, to other icsidcnces and inferior chicfships m the com- 
pany’s service, that he M’oiild then succeed to the higher appoint- 
ment of chief at Telhchciiy and Suial, and M’ould close his Indian 
career by being governoi of Bombay. Mr. Hodges not haiincT 
been enjoined secrecy, spoke of these brahminical picdictions 
among his associates and friends fiom their very first communica- 
tion ; and their author M^as geneially called Mr. Hodges’s brahmin. 
These predictions for some ycais made but little impicssion on his 
mind. A-fterM^ards, as he suceessiiely ascended the gradations in 
the company’s service, he placed moie confidence in his biahmin, 
especially when he approached near the pinnacle of ambition, and 
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found himself chief of Surat, the next situation in wealth and ho- 
nour to the government of Bombay. 

When, therefore, Mr. Spencer was appointed governor of that 
settlement, and Mr. Hodges dismissed from the chiefship of Surat, 
and suspended the service, he sent for his brahmin, who was then 
at Pulparra,^ a sacred village oa the banks of tlie Tappee, on a 
religious visit. Mr. Hodges leceived him at the chiePs garden- 
house, where he was sitting in the front veranda. He immediatelj-^ 
communicated to him the events which had lately taken place, to 
the disappointment of all his hopes and future expectations ; and 
that he was then on the eve of his departure to Bombay, and from 
thence to England. It is said Mr. Hodges slightly reproached 
him for a pretended prescience, and for having deceived him by 
false promises. The brahmin, with an unaltered countenance, as 
is usual with his tribe on all such occasions^ cooDy replied, “ You 
see thiaveranda, and the apartment to which it leads , Mr. Spencer 
has reached the portico, but he will not enter the palace. He has 
set his foot upon the threshold, but he shall not enter into the 
house ! Notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, you will 
attain the honours I foretold, and fill the high station to which he 
has been appointed. A dark cloud is before him'’"' 

This singular prophecy was publicly known at Surat and Bom- 
bay ; and the truth oi falsehood of the brahmin was the subject of 
discussion m every company. Mr. Hodgeses faith in his piediction 
seemed to have very little influence on his conduct ; for, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of his supenors, he had returned from Surat to 
Bombay, and was preparing for his voyage to Europe. 
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NYCIC a{\'iu\s silv\ulcd al Bombay m the monlli of No\cn\- 
bci 176’6, at which lime an cxpicss armed from England, aflcr a 
^^ondc^^nl cclcrily over the Pcrb-ian desarl, and a sea royage equally 
favonvablc, from Bnssoiah to Bombay. The packet contained a 
leltci fiom the eomt of director*^ to the president and council, m 
answer to then repiescntation icspecting IMr. Hodgeses conduct; 
mentioning, in the first place, that on a review of hlr. Spcncci’s 
proceedings while go\cinor of Bengal, he appealed so blamcablc, 
that they had thought proper to annul his appointment to the go- 
\crnmcnt of J^omb.vy, to dismiss him fioin the company’s scivicc, 
and order him to jirocecd to England m ilhout dela} . Although 
the conduct of IMr. Hodges had been impiopcr, they were pleased 
to pass il ovci , and, in consideration o( his long and faithful ser- 
vices, his good character and well-known abilities, they had taken 
od'his suspension, and oidcicd him to snecced to the goicinmcnt 
of Bombay on i\lr. C'loininclm’s resignation in the month of Janu- 
ary follow ing. All which accoidingly took place. jNIr. Sjiencer 
embaikcd for England m the same ship in which I armed in India 
in December; and iMr. Cioinmclin sailed m January, leaving ]\Ir. 
Hodges in complete possession of the government. 

Snell was the fact on causes and eflects I cannot aitruc; on 
prclcrnaLural gifts I cannot enter I must leave these discussions 
to those wdio can account for the conduct of the witch of Endor, 
the genius of Socrates, the spirit which appealed to Ehphau, or the 
apparition to Brutus. It is almost needless to icmark the ascen- 
dancy of this brahmin over the mind of Mr. Hodges duiing the 
remainder of his life; nor is it to be W'ondcred at, that the new 
governor undertook no important step without consulting his 
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brahmin. The public sale of the compan/s staple commodities 
from Europe, consisting of the cargoes of all the Bombay ships of 
the season, was then annually advertised to commence at a speci- 
fied time, and to be continued during several successive days under 
a large tent pitched for the purpose on Bombay-green, where the 
governor and council always attended in person, with the ware- 
house-keeper, and samples of the broad cloth and metals for sale. 
Notice of these sales was sent to the pimcipal trading towns on 
the adjacent continent, and meichants resorted from thence and 
many other parts of India. Dm mg the government of Mr. Hodges 
I have known this sale defeired. to a futuie period because the 
day appointed was pronounced unlucky in the Hindoo calendar, 
and the cause of the procrastination was thus registered in the 
Bombay diary and consultations, and transmitted to Europe. 

In the third year of Ins goveinment Mr Hodges fell into a de- 
clining state of health, a sea voyage being lecomraended as one 
mean of his recovery, I have seen him stand under a burning sun 
at the water-side, with a stop-watch m his hand, waiting for the 
lucky moment to set his foot in the boat which was to convey him 
to the frigate in which he was to sail at some future period equally 

f 

propitious by the brahmmical calculations. I must heie remark, 
that Mr. Hodges's brahmin never promised him any thing beyond 
the government of Bombay, he neier foretold a leturn to his na- 
tive country, nor the happiness which an exile naturally expects 
after a long absence; on the contrary, it was well known, dur- 
ing his life, that a mysterious veil was said to obscure the 
prospect after an era in the Hindoo calendar corresponding with 
the beginning of A. D. 1771' 



Sea ^oyagcs nol afibicling llic iclicf expected, and medicine 
liaving but lilllc ctlccL on the governor’s indisposition, lie dclci- 
mmed to liy the waters at tlic liol-wclls of ]3azagon, foimcrl}' de- 
scribed. ]‘^or tins purpose, in Fcbiuai v 1771, lie sailed to Fort 
Abctoria, with a confidential pliysician and a few fiicnds, carrying 
with him a moveable house, tents, and c(juij)agc, for a long conti- 
nuance at the wclK. lie landed at Foil ^bctOIla r.ilhci benefiled 
b\ the voyage, and his convalc‘>cenee increased liy tlic pure west- 
cin brec/cs on the lofty hills at that settlement, where he purposed 
to remain until the accoinmod.ilions weie lead}' at Da;:.igon. On 
the ‘J‘Jd of that month, when the sun declined, he oidered his 
palankeen to be prepared as usual, that he might take the an on 
the sea-side. Suddciil} changing his mind, he said to his physician, 
and a friend of mine then in comjiain, “] shall not go out this 
evening, it w ill be a ciilical night with me.” 'J’o which, seeing 
him m his euslomaiy slate of health, they paid no ])nrliculai atten- 
tion. An aged Indian woman, who had lived w ith his deceased 
w’lfe, and nursed their only child, then attended him. IJc had 
been many ycais a vvidower, and his son was then m England foi 
education. Retning to his chambei he went to bed, and gave 
strict oidcrs to this sen ant to let no person disluib him. As 
goveinoi, and an invalid, he had been aecustomed to many atten- 
tions, the gentlemen of Ins family w'eic anxious to know if he 
wanted any thing, and the physician w ished to see him. 'J'he 
iiusty female obeyed Ins oidcrs, and foi some honis suficicd none 
to appioach him All being quiet, and the nuisc asleep, aftei mid- 
night one gentleman opened the muslin cm tarn at the foot of the 
bed, and seeing the governor m a meditating altiliide, with his eyes 
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fixed stedfastly upwards, and his finger on his lip as m deep 
thought, he silently withdrew, fearful of a reprimand for the intru- 
sion. Towards morning, hearing no call for medicine or assistance, 
so contrary to former practice, the gentleman, accompanied by the 
physician, once more approached the bed, and beheld the patient 
exactly in the same situation. On speaking they received no an- 
swer, and the doctor venturing to feel his pulse, found he had been 
dead several hours. His remains were carried to Bombay, and 
buried in the church with the honours due to his high station. 

The second anecdote relates to the same brahmin, and was as 
well known to the inhabitants of Bombay as the former. I have 
suppressed all family occuiiences in these volumes, and generally 
curtailed every thing immediately respecting myself. I might 
otheiwise have mentioned that I landed at Bombay m my seven- 
teenth year, unknown, friendless, and forsaken, except by the 
worthy character who commanded the ship which carried me to 
India. His kindness duiing the voyage was unremitted, and for a 
period of forty-six years I have enj03'ed his fnendship. He still 
lives a fine instance green old age, and now near fourscore, is the 
delight of the elegant circle in which he moves. On leaving Eng- 
land I might, like most other youth who enter the company's ser- 
vice, have had letters of recommendation from the directors, for 
the chairman and deputy were mj’^ father's friends, and offered an 
appointment either at Bengal, Madras, or Bombay. A relation, 
who was then going out as chief siipiacargo to Mocha, fixed it for 
the latter, that I might sail in the same ship with himself, and pro- 
ceed entirely under his care without other patronage. He promised 
to be my guardian and protector, and introduce me properly at 
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Bombay. He lost his health and spirits during the voyage, and 
on reaching our destined port was no longer the same character we 
had known in England. From his forgetfulness and inattention 
I remained on board until the day after the captain and every other 
passenger had left the ship, to enjoy the pleasures of land, after a 
voyage of eleven months. Wiiile the officers and men were busily 
employed m unloading the cargo, I found myself a solitary, deserted 
being, without a letter to offei, or the knowledge of a single nidi" 
vidual on the island. 

Having occasionally heard my guardian mention the name of 
a gentleman with whom he intended to reside until the ship sailed 
from Bombay to Mocha, on landing 1 inquired for his house, and 
was told that a noble colonnade overlooking the sea, under which 
I then stood, formed a part of his mansion* With an anxious heait 
and trembling steps I ventured up a broad flight of staiis leading 
to this colonnade, from whence I saw the family sitting at then 
dessert in a laige saloon to which it opened. My guardian gave 
me a sort of reprimand for the intrusion, but introduced me as a 
young gentleman, with the appointment of a writer, who had left 
England under his protectiony and whom he meant to have sent 
for fiom the ship when he had provided a lodging. His fiiend 
pitied ray situation, and felt for the cool reception of a bashful youth- 
from one who had piomised to extend over him the wings of paien- 
tal love. If the reception of one was cool, that of the other was 
truly warm : he then took me by the hand, and for forty years 
never let it go; he immediately introduced me to his wife and 
family, encouraged me by the kindest attention, supplied me with 
money, and told me to consider his house as my own. So I even 
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found It m India, and for twenty years after niy return to Eng- 
land, -wliere I trod the walk of private hfe; while my friend, with 
an ample foiLune, and abilities equal to his station, filled a seat m 
parliament, became a directoi and chaiiman of -the East India 
compan}', and purchased one of the finest estates in Hertfordshire, 
where he li\ed many years a blessing t6 all around him. To him 
I was entirely indebted for mj’^ appointment to Baroche, and con- 
sequently for the independence I now enjoy. From the first hour 
I saw him until the day of his death, at the venerable age of four- 
score, he V as indeed my friend! A heait overdo wing with a grate- 
ful recollection of departed worth, has caused a little deviation 
fiom the storj’’ of the brahmin, to vhich I now return. 

The lady sitting at the head of my friend's table when I made 
mj^ bashful entry, was a widow at the time he married her. Her 
first husband died when she was very young, leaving two children, 
a son and daughter. The latter remained with her mothei, the 
former was sent to England for education, and at the age of six- 
teen embaiked for Bombay with the appointment of a wnter, some 
j^cais prior to my arii\al theie. The ships of that season all 
reached the island in safety, except the one in~ which this young 
gentleman sailed, which at length was deemed a missing ship, and 
her safety despaired of. A mother could not so easily give up 
hope ; her usual evening walk was on a sandy beach, forming a 
bay on the western side of the island, m full view of the ocean. 
IMaternal anxiety frequently cast a longing eye to that quarter 
M here the ships from Europe generally appeared. The shore of 
that bay was also the place where most of the Hindoos erected the 
funeral pile and burnt their dead. This ceiemony is attended by 
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brahmins, and Mr. Hodges’s brahmin, then at JSombay, was occa- 
sionally among them. Observing the mothers anxiety, he asked 
her ' the cause ; the lady being a native of India, and well 
knowing his character, inquired m his own language why a man 
so extraordinarily gifted should be ignorant of her tender solicitude. 
The brahmin was affected, and said, ‘‘ I do know the reason of 
your SOI row; 3^our son lives, the ship will soon ariive in safety, 
but you will nevermore behold him!” She immediately men- 
tioned this conveisatioii to her friends. A signal was made not 
long after for a ship from Europe : on the pilot reaching her his 
private signal indicated the missing ship ; boats were sent oft to 
bring the passengers on shore. The expected son was not forgot ; 
his mother’s friends went on board, and were informed that he had 
remained at the Brazils, where the ship having been long detained 
for repair, the jesuits converted this promising youth to the church 
of Rome. Instead therefore of conducting him to his expecting 
parent, they only delivered her letters replete with affectionate ex- 
postulations and entreaties that she would follow his example, and 
enter into the true church. A mother’s disappointment is easier 
to conceive than describe. Her son contmued at Rio 'de Janeiro, 
and occasionally wrote to her, until the suppression of the Jesuits 
in the pontificate of Clement XIV, on which occasion, with many 
other members of that society, he was sent from South America to 
the prisons of Portugal, and no more heard of. 

His sister, who remained with her mother at Bombay, grew up 
beautiful and amiable, and married a gentleman m the civil service, 
by whom she had a large family. He succeeded Mr. Hodges in 
the government, and held that station thirteen years; Long before 
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his own return to England it became necessary for his wife to pro- 
ceed thither to superintend the education of the children. Her 
mother resolved to accompany her to a country in which both were 
strangers^, neither having before left the land of their nativity. 
Her husband followed them within four years: the goveinor remain- 
ing in India, there heard the melancholy news of his wife’s death 
m England. This was a stroke her fond mother was little able to 
sustain ; a bereavement which seemed to admit of no consolation. 
The downy wings of time, the balmy comforts of religion, aided by 
every effort of an affectionate husband, were of no avail in extri- 
cating her from a state of apathy and despair. 

Not long after this event, an intimate friend of the family hav- 
ing remitted a considerable sum of money from India by bills on 
Portugal, went to Lisbon to recover them. Walking near a pnson 
in that city, he was supplicated for chanty by a voice from a sub- 
terraneous grate; and being addressed m English made it the 
more impressive. Not content with affording transient relief, he 
entered into conversation with the pnsoner, and found he was the 
long lost son of his disconsolate mother. The intelligence was im- 
mediately conveyed to England, and tenderly communicated to his 
sorrowing parent, with the addition that her husband had already 
1 emitted money to Lisbon, and excited such means for his deliver- 
ance that there could be no doubt of his speedy restoration to her 
maternal arms. This extraordinary news did shed a momentary 
gleam of joy on her countenance, but it was soon succeeded by re- 
newed pangs of sorrow, and a continued exclamation of “ O the 
brahmin ! the brahmin !” Her husband, by every tender assiduity, 
endeavoured to rouse her from melancholy by assurances that 
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e^cr3' (liflicully was icinovcd, llial ilic Alniighl}' liaving in infinite 
wisdom ihoiiglil piopcr to deprno licr of one elnld, liad incrcifully 
icstoicd another in tins unexpeeled manner, wdiom she liad long 
considered dead. All seemed to produce no cnccl, even on a leli- 
"ious mind, of winch resignation and indiflcicncc seemed to have 
taken mingled possession. Kvciy piospccl set before her of future 
303' and comfoit only produced a monotonous repetition of “ 'J'hc 
biahnnn* the biahmm!’' 

The friend at Lisbon, A\hcn all was happil3^ accomplished, lost 
no time m communicating to licr son that Ins mother lived, w as 
married to a gentleman of fortune and lespcctabihty, and both 
were waiting to welcome him to their parental loof, — that their 
interest and hbciahty had procuicd his liberty, 'which he Mas the 
happy instrument of cncclmg, and Mas then come to conduct him 
fiom a scene of misery to life, and light, and ]oy ' Although the 
communication Avas made in the most considerate manner, the 
sudden transition seemed too much for human nature. Like the 
venerable patriarch, his spiiit fainted, for he believed it not^ or 
scarcely bclicAcd the reality of his emancipation from those dreary 
Avails Avhere he had for ycais been excluded fiom the light of the 
sun and fiesh air; or, to use the pathetic language of Sterne, in 
all that long and dismal period the Avestern breeze had not once 
fanned his blood ; he had seen no sun, no moon, m all that Lime ; 
nor had the voice of friend 01 kinsman breathed thiough his lat- 
tice*" The spirit of Jacob revived; he lived to see his long-lost 
son riding in the second chaiiot of Egypt, and next to Phaiaoh m 
royal splendour. Not so thehbciated captive from the dungeons in 
Portugal, “hope deferred had made his heait sick," “the iron had 
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enteied into his soul!” “ He had ate no pleasant bread, neither flesh 
nor wine came into his mouth, nor had he anointed himself with 
oil; his comeliness was tuined into corruption, and he retained 
no strength*” The sudden transition from hopeless despair in the 
dungeon's gloom to the sight of the sun, the fanning of the breeze, 
and the sympathy of friendship, were too much foi his emaciated 
frame. He faintly uttered the effusions of a grateful heart, and 
expired! 

Thus was the brahmin's prediction to his mother, uttered full 
thirt}’^ years before, completely fulfilled! 

The last anecdote which I shall relate inspecting this extraordi- 
nary man, is A’er3' short. Some months previous to mj’’ first leaving 
India, a gentleman and his wife arrived from England at Bombay. 
He having been appointed to a lucrative situation atSurat, proceeded 
thither by an eaily opportunity, leaving his wife in a friend's family 
until he should have procured a house, and made suitable provision 
for her leception at Surat. They^ were both young, and had an only 
child. In a few weeks she followed him to Surat. The evening 
before she embaiked, sitting in a mixed circle of gentlemen and 
ladies, anticipating her approaching happiness, the same brahmin 
came into the veianda with the gentleman of the house, who was 
high in station at Bombay. He introduced him to the company, 
and in a sort of jest asked him to tell the destiny of the happy fair- 
one lately arrived from Europe. To the surprise of the whole 
company, and particularly so to the object of inquiry, he gave her 
a penetrating and compassionate look ; and, after a solemn pause, 
said to the gentlemen in the Hindoo language, “ her cup of feli- 
city is full, but evanescent* a bitter potion awaits her; for which 
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slie must prepare!” Her husband had written that he should come 
in a barge to Surat bar to accompany her on shore. He did not 
appear, but a friend of mine went on board to announce to her 
his dangerous illness : he was then in the last paroxysm of a fever, 
and expired m her arms! I came home a passenger m the same 
ship with the widow and another lady, who endeavoured to allevi- 
ate her SOI row by every tender assiduity. The name of a biahmm 
was never mentioned at table, nor any thing relating to Hindoo 
astrology. The anniversary of her husband’s death happened dur- 
ing the voyage, and was indeed a day of woe' 

On these singular anecdotes I do not attempt to comment; 
many respectable characters who knew the parties, still live to at- 
test the truth of the prediction long before the fulfilment. If any 
thing of the kind was peimitted among the heathen nations of an- 
tiquity, it may still exist m Hmdostan, where arts and science, 
learning and philosophy, and the sublimes t poetry, were encou- 
raged by the native sovereigns at a time when Greece and Rome 
were involved m darkness, and Egypt herself was probably m a state 
of comparative baibarism The raahomedan conquests and other 
causes have sadly degraded, not only the philosophy and science 
of the Hindoos, but totally destioyed the simplicity of a religion 
which there can be no doubt was then essentially different from 
modem brahminism. If theie should still remain any of that 
piiesthood who adore God m his unity, and cheiish the sublime 
ideas tlien inculcated, it is perhaps not easy to determine the limits 
of their reseaiches, or the gifts and talents they possess. 

'' Such were thy strains, Vtasa, saint and sage, 

Tlie immortal Berkeley of that elder age ! 
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Like liiiTij \nth flames of holiest rapture fir'd^ 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspir’d , 

And, nature opening to th) ardent glance. 

Saw God alone through all the \-ast expanse 
' Mjstenons tlieme ' Beneath the peipal shade. 

His aged limbs the ret ’rend brahmin laid ; 

The sno\t -t\hite zennar o cr his shoulder flow’d. 

Full on his brow the holj ointment glow d , 

The pointed cusa deck d his green retreat, 

And Ganges' billow kiss'd his sacred feet 
Serene he t lew 'd the laughing scene around. 

Bright Magadh’s \ ales wnth floating chav la crown’d , 

The sun-shinc calm on Casis’ turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Hecmalas head , 

Then all entranc’d, recall’d his v andenng eye. 

And fix’d the gather’d beams on Deity 
From height to height his musing spint soar d. 

And speechless thought th’ unutter’d name ador d , 

Till words unconscious flowing from hue tongue. 

He sw ell’d the strain, and mystic measures sung ’ 
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